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CHAPTER  I 

A  SOLEMN   COMPACT 

HENRY  and  I  had  been  elass-mates  for  two  weeks 
in  our  village  school  without  ever  having  no- 
ticed each  other  particularly,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
day  of  his  tragic  clash  with  the  teacher,  Miss  Schmin- 
cky,  that  my  eye  became  focused  upon  him  as  a  male 
creature  disporting  in  his  small  person  thrilling  hero- 
ism, tragedy,  comedy — all  those  wonders  of  life  for 
which  my  hot  young  heart  yearned,  though  I  was 
not  definitely  aware  of  it,  for  I  was  ten  years  old,  and 
Henry  was  twelve.  It  was  not  I  alone,  but  the  entire 
school,  that  found  in  Henry's  conflict  with  the  teacher 
that  afternoon  an  exciting  diversion.  But  it  was  prob- 
ably only  I  who  saw  also,  for  the  first  time,  heroic  ad- 
venture manifested  before  my  very  eyes  instead  of 
merely  at  second  hand  on  the  printed  page;  and  life 
became  suddenly  transformed,  for  the  moment,  from 
a  chronic  state  of  longing  to  full  realization  and  satis- 
faction. 

It  began  by  Henry 's  making  himself  conspicuous  by 
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arriving  at  school  punctually,  a  feat  he  rarely  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing.  Miss  Schmincky  was  not 
one  to  allow  such  an  unusual  occurrence  to  pass  un- 
remarked. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  Miss  Schmincky,  though 
sufficiently  at  home  in  school-book  lore  to  have  passed 
the  county  superintendent's  examination  and  to  have 
secured  a  teacher's  certificate,  spoke  the  vernacular 
of  our  Pennsylvania  Dutch  neighborhood. 

"Why,  Henry!  You  here  a 'ready,  and  it's  only 
half  past  one  o'clock  yet!  You're  early  of  late, 
ain't?    You  used  to  be  behind  before." 

Henry,  blushing  at  this  public  notice,  slunk  ab- 
jectly, like  a  felon,  into  his  seat.     He  was  very  shy. 

"For  oncet,"  continued  MLss  Schmincky  remorse- 
lessly, "Henry  is  here  in  time  to  sing  with  us  along, 
We  must  celebrate  it.  All  stand  up  and  rise  and 
sing  right  loud  and  nice,  'Ever  glorious  and  free, 
Pennsyl-wania,  hail  to  thee!'  " 

But,  distressing  as  such  publicity  was  to  Henry,— 
as  indeed  it  would  have  been  to  any  child,— he  never- 
theless brought  further  notice  upon  himself  during 
the  singing,  and  again,  when  his  own  class  stood  up  to 
read  and  spell,  by  his  incessant,  though  stealthy,  ex- 
amination of  something  in  the  pocket  of  his  diminu- 
tive trousers.  Twice  Miss  Schmincky  sharply  called 
him  to  attention.  But  when  a  third  time  she  caught 
him  cautiously  drawing  his  hand  from  his  trousers 
pocket  and  straining  his  neck  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it, 
she  laid  down  her  spelling-book  and  took  up  a  ruler. 

* '  Henry !     Come  here ! ' ' 
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Henry,  trembling,  stepped  out  from  his  class  and 
stood  before  her.  In  the  light  of  my  later  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  I  know  that  being  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes  was  an  infinitely  worse  punishment  to  him  than 
the  pain  of  a  whipping.  He  was  a  slight,  rather  pale 
boy,  with  a  look  of  refinement  and  sensitiveness  that 
made  him  unique  in  this  school-room  full  of  husky, 
stolid  Pennsylvania  Dutch  children. 

"Gimme  what  you  're  got  in  your  pants  pocket!" 
commanded  Miss  Schmincky,  holding  out  her  hand. 

Henry  started  and  drew  back  a  step.  Evidently 
this  demand  was  unexpected  and  disconcerting. 

"Och,  but,  teacher,  I— I  can't!" 

"You  got  to.     Gimme  it." 

"But — I  darsen't!    You  wouldn't  want  'em!" 

"Gimme  it,  I  tell  you,  this  minute!" 

"I  hadn't  ought  to,  teacher — deed  'n'  I  hadn't." 

Now,  Miss  Schmincky,  though  by  no  means  cruel, 
was  not  a  person  to  be  safely  trifled  with,  being  a 
robust  and  buxom  woman  of  middle  age;  and  the 
school  looked  on  amazed  at  timid  little  Henry's  re- 
sistance to  her  authority. 

"Henry !  You  put  in  my  hand  what  you  're  got  in 
your  pants  pocket,  or  I  '11  take  it!" 

"Och,  but,  Miss  Schmincky,  it  ain't  nothing  you  'd 
want — deed  'n'  it  aint,  Miss  Schmincky.  You 
must  n  't  take  'em ! ' ' 

"I  mustn't,  mustn't  I?"  She  rose  in  her  might 
and  towered  over  him.  "Now,  then,  you  gimme 
what  's  in  your  pants  pocket." 

So  crucial  a  moment  made  Henry  forget  his  shy- 
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ness.  Lifting  his  earnest  blue  eyes  to  the  teacher's 
face,  he  spoke  to  her  solemnly : 

''You  will  be  awful  sorry — now,  mind,  I  'm  tellin' 
you." 

"Who  '11  make  me  sorry?"  she  demanded,  as  defi- 
antly as  if  she  were  challenging  the  school  board. 
"Your  pop  ain't  a  school  director." 

"No,"  said  Henry,  "fur  the  reason  that  I  ain't  got 
no  pop." 

"Well,  then,  who  '11  make  me  sorry  fur  takin' 
from  you  what  you  're  play  in'  with  in  school?"  rea- 
soned Miss  Schmincky.  "Here,  now,  we  fooled 
enough  time  away !  Gimme  it — or  I  take  it  right 
aways  off  of  you." 

Henry  breathed  hard  and  the  school  scarcely 
breathed  at  all  while  it  waited. 

' '  All  right,  if  I  got  to, ' '  said  Henry  sadly.  * '  But, ' ' 
he  added,  quoting  from  the  lesson  our  class  had  just 
been  reading,  "it  will  'freeze  thy  young  blood.'  " 

In  the  funereal  hush  of  the  school-room,  he  drew 
forth  from  his  pocket  and  placed  in  the  teacher's 
outstretched  palm  five  tiny,  squirming,  new-bom, 
hairless  field-mice. 

A  shriek  that  seemed  to  rend  the  heavens  filled  the 
room,  as  with  a  wild  leap  Miss  Schmincky  sprang  to 
the  other  side  of  the  platform,  shaking  off  the  cling- 
ing mice  as  she  went,  amid  yells  of  laughter  from  the 
boys  and  screams  of  terror  and  horror  from  the  girls 
— while  Henry,  the  only  calm  person  in  the  room,  fol- 
lowed up  the  teacher  and  collected  the  scattered  mice. 
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"Have  you  got  'em  all?"  gasped  Miss  Schmincky, 
from  behind  the  barricade  of  her  desk, 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five — ^yes  'm." 

* '  Take  'em  out  and  throw  'em  away ! ' ' 

Henry,  not  moving,  raised  pleading  eyes  to  hers. 

Miss  Schmincky  lost  her  temper;  when  she  was 
angry,  her  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect  got  the  better 
of  her. 

"If  you  don't  go  the  door  out,"  she  cried,  pointing 
melodramatically  with  her  big  arm  toward  the  vesti- 
bule, "I  '11  fetch  you  and  knock  you  them  mice  off!" 

The  indefmiteness  of  this  threat  added  to  its  menace. 
Henry  hesitated  no  longer,  but  left  the  room  precipi- 
tately. 

When  he  returned,  crowned  in  my  eyes  with  the 
honor  of  having  vanquished  the  teacher  and  the  dig- 
nity of  calm  fearlessness  in  the  face  of  dire  danger, 
order  had  been  restored,  though  Miss  Schmincky  was 
still  shaken. 

"Now,  Henry,  what  do  you  mean  by  bringin'  trou- 
ble like  this  to  school?"  she  arraigned  the  culprit 
before  her. 

"If  you  'd  only  'a'  listened  on  me!"  Henry  argued 
— but  she  hastily  interrupted  him. 

"Where  did  you  get  'em  anyhow?"  she  inquired. 

"I  got  'em  into  my  grandpop's — into  his  wheat- 
field  " 

"You  know  better  'n  to  fetch  such  things  along  to 
school.    What  did  you  do  it  for?" 

"I  brang  'em  along  fur  company." 
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He  looked  mildly  surprised  at  the  laughter  this 
answer  elicited. 

"Ain't  thirty  boys  and  girls  enough  company  for 
you,  that  you  got  to  fetch  mice  along?"  demanded 
]\Iiss  Schmincky, 

Apparently  the  question  seemed  to  Henry  unan- 
swerable, for  he  did  not  attempt  a  reply.  In  the 
silence  that  followed,  Miss  Schmincky  again  picked 
up  her  ruler.  But  there  seemed  to  be  something  in 
the  expression  of  Henry's  grave  eyes,  as  they  met 
hers,  that  gave  her  pause.  As  I  look  back  I  can  so 
clearly  recall  that  expression  of  childlike  innocence 
combined  with  solemn  earnestness,  which  must  un- 
consciously have  challenged  the  woman's  primitive 
sense  of  justice.  Perhaps  she  vaguely  realized,  as 
indeed  all  the  school  seemed  to  do  in  that  hour,  the 
forceful  personality  of  this  small  and  gentle  boy,  who 
had  hitherto  moved  among  them  unnoticed.  Prob- 
ably none  of  them  could  have  told  just  what  it  was 
that  impressed  them  about  Henry. 

"Take  your  seat!"  said  Miss  Schmincky  abruptly, 
to  the  further  astonishment  of  the  school,  "and  stay 
in  at  recess  for  your  reading  lesson. ' ' 

The  incident  was  closed — that  is,  for  every  one  in 
the  room  save  for  Henry  and  for  me.  For  us  it  led 
to  results  that  will  end  only  with  the  ending  of  our 
lives. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  being,  as  a  race,  unimag- 
inative and  phlegmatic,  I  seemed  to  be  a  lonely  ex- 
ception to  my  kind  in  being  a  child  of  ardent  tem- 
perament   and    unbridled    imagination;     and,     this 
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exuberant  vitality  having  neither  au  outlet  nor  any- 
kind  of  satisfaction  in  my  barren  home  and  village 
environment,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  little 
drama  that  had  just  been  enacted  should  so  captivate 
me  with  a  grotesquely  exaggerated  appreciation  of 
the  chief  actor's  part  that  for  the  rest  of  that  after- 
noon the  fascination  that  Henry  had  for  me  made  my 
school-books  seem  insipid,  and  I  consequently  failed 
in  all  my  recitations, 

* '  To  think  of  bringing  the  baby  mice  to  school  '  for 
company'!"  I  mused  as  I  sat  at  my  desk,  with  my 
eyes  glued  to  the  hero  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
*'Did  it  hurt  him  in  his  feelings  to  have  to  throw  'em 
away,  I  wonder  ?  And  what  is  their  sad  fate  now  ?  I 
guess  their  mother  's  frettiu'  for  'em.  Mebby  when 
Henry  got  out  of  Miss  Schmincky's  sight  he  put  'em 
back  in  his  pocket.     What  if  he  was  to  sit  on  'em  !" 

I  barely  repressed  a  shriek  at  the  thought.  My 
fancy  played  around  the  curious  fact  that  Henry  did 
not,  as  he  had  stated  to  Miss  Schmincky,  have  a  father. 
"He  didn't  say  his  pop  was  dead;  he  just  said  he 
had  n  't  any. ' ' 

It  seemed  mysterious.  I  could  scarcely  wait  untU 
school  was  out  to  cultivate  a  further  acquaintance 
with  so  interesting  a  schoolmate,  and  the  afternoon 
session  had  never  seemed  to  me  so  endless. 

When  at  last  it  was  over,  I  followed  and  watched 
Henry  as,  with  the  other  children,  he  passed  out  of 
the  school-house.  I  wondered,  as  1  saw  him  go  forth 
bareheaded,  whether  he  "traveled"  without  a  hat. 

I  pursued  him  at  a  cautious  distance  as,  stepping 
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aside  from  his  mates,  he  suddenly  made  for  the  back 
yard  of  the  school  grounds,  where  in  a  far  corner  he 
came  to  a  halt  and  I  saw  him  push  aside  some  loose 
earth  with  his  hands  and  feet,  then  stoop  and  pick  up 
a  dusty  felt  hat,  which  he  carefully  unfolded.  This 
was  too  much  for  my  self-restraint,  and,  I  sprang  to  his 
side. 

"Leave  me  see  'em,  will  you,  Henry?"  I  begged. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  mice,  and,  though  he 
had  seen  me  every  day  for  two  weeks,  he  now  for  the 
lirst  time  seemed  to  realize  me. 

What  he  saw  was  a  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  olive- 
complexioned  child,  not  pretty,  but  with  a  face  so 
alive  with  the  interest  and  excitement  of  living  that 
he  seemed  to  find  in  her  instantly  that  for  which  his 
own  lonely  heart  unconsciously  pined — a  real  play- 
mate; for  he  trusted  me  to  hold  one  of  his  mice.  I 
shuddered,  but  otherwise  bore  it  bravely  as  he  placed 
the  wriggling,  hairless  thing  on  my  palm. 

"I  want  to  feel  just  how  Miss  Schmineky  felt,"  I 
explained.  "Ugh !  I  ain't  surprised  she  jumped  like 
a  kangaroo ! ' ' 

"And  yelled  like  a  hj-ena,"  he  responded  quietly 
but  appreciatively.  Henry's  shy,  rather  pensive  man- 
ner and  aspect  were  misleading. 

He  and  I  looked  at  each  other  when  we  had  called 
Miss  Schmineky  a  kangaroo  and  a  hyena,  and  some- 
how from  that  instant  we  seemed  to  understand  each 
other  profoundly.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment,  such 
as  neither  of  us  had  ever  known  before  in  all  our 
short  lives. 
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We  were  both  too  young  to  understand  our  own 
suffering  in  the  self-repression  enforced  in  our  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  homes,  in  which  flights  of  fancy,  en- 
thusiasm, or  any  other  unpractical  phase  of  existence 
were  always  discouraged. 

I  had  long  been  sadly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  the  village  with  whom  I  tried  to  play  con- 
sidered me  uncomfortably  queer.  They  not  only 
would  not  fall  in  with  my  ideas  of  entertainment,  but 
rather  shrank  from  them  with  suspicion,  as  taxing 
too  strenuously  their  mentality.  And  Henry  had 
been  even  lonelier  than  I,  for  he  had  never 
plaj^ed  with  the  village  children  at  all ;  so  that, 
at  the  first  touch  of  vital  companionship  with  one  near 
his  own  age,  his  heart  was  afire.  What  we  both  joy- 
fully, if  not  clearly,  felt  just  now  was  that  with  each 
other  we  could  let  go  recklessly. 

"You  told  teacher  you  ain't  got  no  father,  Henry," 
I  began  my  investigation  of  him,  when,  having  en- 
joyed and  shuddered  to  ray  full  capacity  in  handling 
the  mice,  they  were  restored  to  his  pocket,  and  he  and 
I  were  walking  slowly  through  the  village  street  to 
our  homes.     "Ain't  your  father  living  yet?" 

"No,  not  yet." 

"Is  he  buried  up  in  Zion's?" 

Zion's  was  the  cemetery  where  we  walked  on  the 
Sabbath  to  seek  literary  entertainment  from  the 
poetry  on  the  tombstones ;  and,  as  only  the  well-to-do 
could  afford  tombstones,  it  was  the  fashionable  Sun- 
day afternoon  pastime  of  what  you  might  call  our 
smart  set  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  dead,  moving 
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pictures  not  yet  having  reached  Virginsburg  to  rival 
this  diversion. 

"I  don't  know  where  he  's  buried  at,"  Henry  an- 
swered. 

"That  's  funny — that  you  don't  know  where  your 
own  pop's  buried  at,  ain't?" 

"I  ast  mom  often  a 'ready  what  fur  kind  of  a  pop 
did  I  ever  have,"  said  Henry,  "but  she  won't  ever 
answer  me  nothin'  about  him.  And  gran 'pop  he  al- 
ways saj's  'Shut  up'  if  I  ast  about  my  pop." 

Scenting  a  mystery,  I  felt  my  nervas  tingle. 

"Mebby,  Henry,"  I  eagerly  hazarded,  "he  ain't 
dead  at  all.  Mebby  he  '11  turn  out  to  be  a  king  or 
something!  Ooo-h,  Henry,  I'm  a-goin'  to  stick  by 
you!" 

"But,"  returned  Henry  a  little  anxiously,  "if  he 
don't  turn  out  to  be  a  king, — and  he  can't,  fur  they 
ain't  no  kings  in  America, — jou  '11  stick  by  me  any- 
how— ain't  you  will,  Maggie?" 

' '  Henry, ' '  I  promised  heroically,  my  conversational 
style  being  inclined  to  a  mixture  of  my  native  dialect 
and  phrases  culled  from  the  little  fiction  I  had  read  in 
my  school  readers  and  from  the  volume  of  fairy  talcs 
that  the  minister's  young  v/ife  had  given  me,  "if  your 
pop  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  tramp  even,  and  all 
others  spurn  you,  I  '11  stick  to  you.  I  'd  like  the 
chancet  to  prove  it  to  you ! ' ' 

My  mind  was  avid  for  books,  but  there  were  none  in 
Virginsburg.  "Eeverend  Armstrong,"  our  new 
young  Lutheran  minister,  who  was  imbued  with  mod- 
ern uplift  ideas,  w^as  incurring  the  disapproval  of  the 
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village  by  his  efforts  to  establish,  a  small  circulating 
library.  Reading  was  a  reprehensible  waste  of  time, 
and  a  circulating  library  would  encourage  the  young 
in  idleness. 

''Did  you  take  notice,  Henry,  in  our  reading  lesson 
to-day,  how  Hamlet's  pop's  spook  told  him  he  'd  been 
murdered?  Mebby,"  I  whispered,  ''your  mom  mur- 
dered your  pop,  and  that  's  why  she  won't  speak  about 
him.     Oh!" 

Henry  looked  eager  for  an  instant,  but  hope  quickly 
died  out  of  his  eyes.  "I  have  afraid  it  wasn't  that 
there  way,"  he  said  discouragingly.  "Mom  she  'd 
think  it  was  a  sin  to  commit  murder  on  her  husband 
yet!" 

"Mebby  some  day  his  spook  will  come  and  tell  you 
all!" 

"No,"  said  Henry  regretfully,  "there  ain't  no 
ghosts,  Maggie,  'ceptin'  only  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"Och,  Henry,  you  're  mean!"  I  reproached  him. 

"But  I  can't  help  it  that  there  ain't  no  ghosts,  can 
I?"  he  pleaded.  "I  'm  sure  I  'd  like  to  please  you, 
Maggie,  if  I  otherwise  could." 

"Why  ain't  there?" 

"Reverend  Armstrong  says  there  ain't." 

' '  I  thought  better  of  him !  Say,  Henry,  you  know 
them  knights  Mrs.  Armstrong  tol'  us  about  in  Sunday 
school,  that  went  forth  and  seeked  the  Holy  Grail?" 

"Yes.  I  wisht  I  could  have  been  one  of  'em! 
But  I  tol'  Uncle  Jake  about  'em,  and  he  said  they 
must  of  been  nuts." 

' '  But  look-a-here,  Henry,  let 's  me  and  you  take  a 
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oath  like  them  knights  that  we  will  discover  your 
father!" 

**But  I  ain't  got  no  clues,  Maggie.  I  don't  even 
know  his  name.  Mom  won't  tell  me.  Nobody  '11  tell 
me." 

"Don't  know  his  name!  Why,  ain't  it  the  same 
as  yourn?" 

' '  No,  it  ain  't.     I  go  by  gran  'pop 's  name — Butz. ' ' 

The  word  acted  upon  me  like  an  electric  shock.  I 
stopped  stock-still  on  the  sidewalk  and  clutched 
Henry's  arm. 

"Oh,  Henry,  are  you  that  Butz  child?  Is  'Manda 
Butz  your  mom  ? — the  lady  that  never  stepx^ed  out  her 
door  or  even  looked  out  a  front  wiudah  yet  since  the 
day  you  was  born  a 'ready?  Oh,  I  didn't  know  you 
was  that  Butz  child !  I  often  walked  a-past  your 
place  and  wisht  I  could  see  your  mom  oncet." 

"Why?"  asked  Henry,  astonished. 

"Well,  who  wouldn't  want  to  see  such  a  person — 
that  keeps  herself  shut  indoors  all  the  time,  summers 
and  winters,  though  she  ain't  sick?" 

"How  did  you  know  anything  about  my  mom,  Mag- 
gie, when  you  was  never  in  my  house  yet  1 ' ' 

"I  heard  folks  talk.  Aunt  Susan  says  'Manda  Butz 
won't  even  go  out  to  hang  out  the  wash.  Why  won't 
she?" 

"She  don't  want  folks  to  see  her." 

"But  why,  Henry?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Henry  thoughtfully. 

"Don't  you  ever  ast  her?" 

' '  Not  any  more ;  I  used  to. ' ' 
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"Won't  she  reveal  nothing?" 

''No;  she  won't  talk." 

"Won't  talk?"  I  repeated  wonderingly. 

"Not  more  'n  she  can  help.  I  can't  never  get  noth- 
ing out  of  her. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  dear !  And  she  used  to  keep  you  indoors,  too ; 
ain't?  Before  you  begun  to  come  to  school  and  Sun- 
day school  two  weeks  ago,  I  never  seen  you." 

"I  never  got  out  much," 

"Is  your  mom  different  to  other  people,  Henry?" 

'No;  only  a  little  dumber."  ^ 

"Then  she  must  be  awful  dumb,"  I  returned  im- 
personally. 

"Yes,  she  is,"  granted  Henry, 

"I  guess  I  know  why  she  always  kep'  you  so  close 
at  home,"  I  suggested  adventurously. 

' '  Why  ? ' '  inquired  Henry,  interested, 

"I  guess  your  pop  committed  something — a  crime, 
mebby.  And  I  guess  he  's  hiding  from  the  po-\iee; 
and  your  mom  has  afraid  he  might  come  and  kidnap 
you. ' ' 

Henry  looked  impressed. 

"H  he  ever  does  kidnap  you,  Henry,  you  leave  me 
Imow,  and  I  11  help  to  rescue  you.  I  pledge  you  my 
oath." 

"  I  'm  afraid  he  's  dead, ' '  said  Henry  hopelessly. 

"That  would  spoil  everything,"  I  said  fretfully. 

"Yes,  ain't!"  he  agreed. 

"Seein'  you  never  went  to  school  till  this  year, 
Henry,  how  did  you  get  learnt?" 

1  More  stupid. 
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"Before  Miss  Schmineky  come,  the  other  teacher 
boarded  into  my  Uncle  Jake's,  next  door  to  our  place, 
and  she  learnt  me  evenings.  When  she  left,  1  had  to 
start  to  school." 

**I  guess  that  's  why  you  're  different  to  other  boys 
— because  you  wasn't  left  run." 

''How  am  I  different?"  asked  Henry,  a  little  defi- 
antly. 

"You  ain't  so  rough.  You  're  more  gentler, 
Henry." 

"Yes,  well,  but  I  can  make  Sam  Dietrich  down  and 
he  can't  make  me  down,"  Henry  maintained. 

"He  ain't  so  very  big."  I  disposed  briefly  of  this 
uninteresting  theme.  "Henry,  do  you  like  your 
mom?" 

The  word  "love,"  not  being  in  daily  use  in  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  households,  was  unfamiliar. 

"Well,"  returned  Henry,  considering  it,  "not  as 
well  as  I  like  you. ' ' 

"But  you  've  only  knew  me  a  couple  of  minutes." 

"Yes,  well,  but  I  like  you  better  'n  anybody  else." 

My  heart  beat  high  with  joy. 

"So  do  I  like  you  better  'n  anybody,"  I  responded 
warmly,  "I  mostly  pity  our  folks  at  home  more  'n  I 
like  'em.  The  only  person  I  ever  liked  much  before  I 
knowed  you,  Henry,  was  Reverend  Armstrong's  wife. ' ' 

"And  the  only  one  I  liked  was  our  Sunday  school 
teacher, ' '  said  Henry. 

"But  Reverend  Armstrong's  wife  and  our  Sunday 
school  teacher  is  both  one,"  I  explained. 

Here  was  another  bond  of  sympathy.     The  Luth- 
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eran  minister's  sprightly  wife,  an  intelligent  young 
college  woman,  though  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
disapprobation  by  the  adults  of  Virginsburg,  was 
adored  by  the  children. 

''Before  you  was  born  a 'ready,"  I  pursued  my  in- 
vestigation of  my  new-found  friend,  "do  you  know  if 
your  mom  used  to  go  out  like  other  ones  ? ' ' 

"Yes;  for  oncet  I  was  playin'  ir  the  garret  and 
I  found  a  hat  and  sieh  a  parasol,  and  mom  said  they 
was  hern." 

"You  're  twelve  years  old — think  of  anybody's 
stayin'  indoors  for  twelve  years  when  they  ain't  sick 
nor  lame  nor  crazy!" 

"I  guess  it  is  awful  funny,"  said  Henry,  frowning 
thoughtfully.  "I  guess  I  did  n't  think  so  much  about 
it  like  what  you  done  a 'ready.  I  was  always  so  used 
to  it." 

"Do  you  think  mebby  your  mom  is  in-sane?" 

"Not  more  'n  other  ones." 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  deep  satisfaction  over  this 
double  mystery  of  Henry's  father  and  mother.  It 
seemed  unbelievable  that  I  was  actually  walking 
through  the  street  with  the  central  figure  of  such  a 
drama. 

"I  'd  like  so  well  to  see  your  mom  oncet,  Henry, 
Have  you  the  dare  to  take  children  in  your  house  ? ' ' 

"I  never  played  with  no  children  yet.  But  the 
neighbors  comes  in  sometimes.  I  guess  I  have  dare  to 
fetch  you." 

"Does  your  mom  talk  to  the  neighbors  when  they 
come  ? ' ' 
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"No;  she  always  goes  away  by  herself  when  she 
sees  folks  eomin'." 

' '  Do  you  have  sorry  for  her  ? ' ' 

"I  never  did  so  far.  I  never  thought  about  it — I 
was  always  so  used  to  her." 

"Will  she  leave  you  keep  the  mice?" 

"I  guess  so.  Say,  mebby  you  can't  think  up  ques- 
tions!" 

"Is  your  mom  good  to  you?"  I  persisted,  my  inter- 
est insatiable. 

"Why,  yes;  she  takes  care  of  me  and  uses  me  all 
right." 

"Who  else  lives  at  your  place  besides  your 
mom?" 

"Grandpop  and  grandmom  and  Uncle  Abe.  Next 
door  lives  Uncle  Jake." 

"Do  you  like  'em?" 

Henry  pondered  a  moment. 

"They  're  all  the  time  workin',"  was  his  conclusive 
answer — by  which  he  meant  to  convey  that  there  was 
no  leisure  in  their  busy  lives  for  anything  so  imma- 
terial as  liking  or  disliking. 

"What  do  they  work?"  I  inquired. 

"They  work  for  shares  on  Wagenhorst's  farm. 
Mom  and  grandmom  raises  chickens,  and  pop  sells 
eggs  and  chickens  for  'em  at  market  in  Allentown. 
What  do  your  folks  work?" 

"Us,  we  keep  the  general  store.  Don't  you  know? 
Wentzler's  General  Store." 

"Och,  Maggie,  do  you  live  at  the  store?"  exclaimed 
Henry.     "Don't  that  seem  f uimy,  to  live  at  the  store ! 
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I  go  sometimes  to  the  store.  Your  pop  must  be  awful 
rich  to  own  all  them  bar  'Is  of  apples  and  oranges  and 
shoes  and  clo'es  and  canned  things  and  candy  !  Oo-h ! 
But,  Maggie,  Uncle  Jake  don't  call  it  Wentzler's  store ; 
he  calls  it  "Wanamaker's." 

"It  ain't  nobody's  but  mom's.  Her  father  kep'  it. 
ever  since  she  was  a  little  girl  a 'ready,"  I  said;  "and 
when  he  died  he  inherited  it  to  mom.  That  's  why 
pop  married  her — so  he  could  get  kep'  without 
workin'.  Mom's  Uncle  Sam  says  so.  Pop  won't 
work,"  I  stated. 

"You  said  a  while  back,  Maggie,  that  you  pity  your 
folks.  What  for?"  asked  Henry,  unable,  1  suppose, 
to  see  how  people  who  were  no  lucky  as  to  own  and 
live  at  the  general  store  could  call  for  pity. 

"Well,"  1  explained,  "1  pity  mom  for  that  she  has 
to  take  so  much  off  of  pop  and  Aunt  Susan.  And  1 
pity  pop  that  he  hates  so  to  work.  And  I  pity  Aunt 
Susan  that  she  always  has  so  cross  and  never  feels 
pleasant.  I  often  think,"  1  said  pensively,  "how 
nice  it  would  be  to  live  happy  together,  the  way  Eev- 
erend  Armstrong  and  missus  lives." 

"Why  does  your  Aunt  Susan  have  cross  all  the 
time?" 

"I  guess  because  she  can't  help  being  so  ugly-dis- 
positioned  that  way.  She  don't  like  me  and  mom. 
She  has  awful  foud  for  pop,  though.  She  's  pop's 
older  sister,  and  she  brang  him  up  since  he  was  a 
baby  a 'ready,  and  she  likes  him  to  have  'most  every- 
thing he  feels  for  having.  So  me  and  mom  has  to  do 
without. ' ' 
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''I  'cl  of  thought  you  could  have  everything  you 
want  when  you  own  the  store,''  said  Henry,  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment. 

' '  Pop  can  ;  but  not  me  and  mom. ' ' 

"Why  don't  your  Aunt  Susan  like  you  and  your 
mom?" 

"She  has  jealous  for  my  pop.  I  often  think  she  'd 
be  glad  if  me  and  mom  died,  so  pop  could  have  all. ' ' 

"All  what?" 

"All  the  money  that  's  earnt  in  the  store.  Aunt 
Susan  hates  it  so  when  me  and  mom  has  to  have  any 
elo'es  or  anything,  for  it  takes  just  that  much  otf  of 
pop.  You  see,  pop's  fond  for  the  elo'es,  and  likes 
fancy  shirts  and  pretty  neckties  and  stylish  hats  and 
all  like  that.  And,"  I  rattled  on, — growing  remark- 
ably expansive  under  the  novel  experience  of  having 
an  interested  and  understanding  listener,  and  realiz- 
ing the  hitherto  unsuspected  fact  that  my  own  home, 
like  Henry's,  held  at  least  a  story,  if  not  a  mystery, — 
"and  pop  he  likes  to  stay  settin'  while  mom  does  all 
the  work.  And  sometimes  she  gets  awful  tired.  Aunt 
Susan  drives  her  so." 

"Dare  I  come  to  see  you  at  the  store  sometime, 
Maggie?" 

"Aunt  Susan  never  leaves  me  have  other  children; 
she  says  it  makes  dirt.  She  always  wants  things  so 
redd  up,  there  ain't  no  comfort.  So  I  mostly  play 
outside." 

"Must  you  do  what  your  Aunt  Susan  says  sooner  'n 
what  your  mom  and  pop  says?" 

"You  would  n't  ast  that  if  you  knowed  Aunt  Susan ! 
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We  all  must  do  what  she  says.  Well,  I  guess  any- 
how!" 

"I  'd  like  to  see  her  oncet,"  said  Henry  medita- 
tively— "sieh  a  tyrant  as  that!  It  minds  me  of  that 
there  lady  iu  our  Fourth  Reader,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
that  sweared  at  her  courtiers  and  slapped  'em. 
Wouldn't  you  of  liked  to  see  her — a  lady  slap  a 
man  ? ' ' 

"No,  Henry,  I  wouldn't.  I  purfur  peaceable 
ladies,  like  Reverend  Armstrong- 's  missus.  And  if  you 
seen  Aunt  Susan  she  wouldn't  mind  you  of  no  queen. 
She  's  too  common.  You  can  see  her  any  time  you 
come  to  the  store  to  buy.  She  mostly  waits  ou  the 
customers,  because  she  has  afraid  if  she  leaves  mom 
wait  on  'em,  mom  might  keep  back  some  of  the  money. 
And  pop  he  's  mostly  too  tired  to  wait  on  'em.  He 
likes  to  stay  settin '. " 

"Ain't  he  hearty?" 

' '  Oh,  yes,  he  's  awful  hearty.  But  he  never  feels 
fur  puttin'  hisself  out  any.  So  you  can  mostly  see 
Aunt  Susan  in  the  store." 

"I  '11  get  a  penny  off  of  mom  and  buy  a  pretzel  off 
of  your  Aunt  Susan,  so  's  I  can  see  her  oncet,"  he 
said,  as  hopefully  as  if  Aunt  Susan  were  a  circus 
novelty,     ' '  Say,  ]\f aggie ! ' ' 

"What?" 

"If  you  '11  help  me  discover  my  father,  I  '11  help 
you  get  up  some  plan  to  free  you  and  your  mom  from 
your  aunt 's  tyrant-ry.     Will  you  ? ' ' 

"All  right,  Henry!"  I  agreed.  "Only  I  think  it  '11 
be  a  lot  easier  to  find  your  father,  even  without  clues, 
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than  to  free  us  from  Aunt  Susan.     She  's  a  awful  old 
woman ! ' ' 

"We  had  now  reached  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
store,  and  here,  in  dramatic  whispers,  we  sealed  a 
solemn  compact  of  mutual  assistance,  then  reluctantly 
parted  until  the  next  day. 
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MY   HOME 

AT  supper  that  evening,  in  the  kitchen  behind  the 
store,  I  inspected  my  family  in  the  new  and  in- 
teresting light  in  which  I  had  come  to  see  them  during 
my  account  of  them  to  Henry ;  my  mother,  dreary  and 
spiritless,  though  still  young  and  pretty,  who  let  every 
one  walk  over  her;  my  ineffectual,  delicate-looking 
father,  who  lived  to  loaf,  eat  chocolate  candy,  and  in- 
dulge his  foppish  taste  for  dress;  my  gaunt,  anemic 
Aunt  Susan,  with  a  face  lined  by  ill-temper  and  care 
— the  care  of  making  and  saving  money  for  her 
strangely  petted  and  idolized  brother,  twenty  years 
younger  than  herself. 

" Who  do  I  take  after ?' '  I  wondered.  " I  ain 't  like 
no  one  of  'em." 

I  suddenly  felt,  with  a  strangely  gripping  instinct, 
an  inherent  difference  from  my  familj^ — a  difference 
that  made  me  seem  to  myself  like  an  alien  in  my  own 
home;  so  that  the  thought  of  my  new-found  comrade- 
ship with  Henry  was  wonderfully  comforting. 

"What  are  you  gapin'  at?"  Aunt  Susan  suddenly 
demanded.  "Stop  dawdlin'  your  time  away  and  eat 
your  wittles. ' ' 

With  a  start,  I  came  out  of  my  prolonged  contem- 
plation of  the  faces  about  the  table,  and  began  to  eat. 
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Conversation  at  meals  was  never  encouraged  in 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  homes.  It  wasted  time  and  was 
futile.  My  father  was  eating,  as  alwaj's,  heavil}'  and 
with  full  enjoyment;  my  mother,  abstemiously  and 
indifferently;  my  aunt,  rapidly  and  thoroughly;  and 
none  of  them  talked. 

It  suddenly  came  to  me  that  the  only  time  in  my 
life  I  had  ever  known  ni}^  mother  to  show  the  least 
interest  in  anjiihing  outside  of  her  household  drudg- 
ery'— and  even  that  she  performed  mechanically — was 
when,  three  years  before,  the  ice-house  opposite  us 
had  burned  down.  The  fire  itself  had  not  excited  her 
at  all;  she  had  taken  it  phlegmatically,  as  she  took 
everything.  But  when  the  fire  was  over,  and,  in  the 
place  where  all  her  life  the  ice-house  had  met  her  eyes 
every  time  she  had  looked  from  her  door  or  window, 
there  now  confronted  her  only  a  hollow  space,  she 
manifested  signs  of  being  disconcerted.  The  three 
years  that  had  pa.ssed  since  it  had  happened  had  not 
accustomed,  her  to  its  absence. 

''I  was  always  so  used  to  seein'  the  ice-house.  It 
looks  so  funny  not  to  see  the  ice-house  when  I  go  to 
the  window  or  the  door ! ' '  she  was  still  moved  to  lament 
plaintively  about  once  a  week.  Not  to  see  what  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  troubled  her,  apparently, 
far  more  than  did  some  conditions  of  her  life  that 
were  both  hard  and  unjust. 

'  *  I  got  a  grapefruit  fur  your  dessert,  Frank, ' '  Aunt 
Susan  announced,  when  she  had  very  efficiently 
cleaned  up  her  plate  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  had 
risen  from  the  table. 
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Going  to  the  refrigerator  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
she  brought  forth  the  grapefruit  and  placed  it  before 
her  brother. 

"Saddy,"  ^  said  my  father,  attacking  it  greedily. 

"Now,  Mame,"  Aunt  Susan  said  briskly  to  my 
mother,  "get  at  and  wash  the  dishes,  you  and  Maggie. 
Maggie,  you  've  eat  enough ;  get  up  and  get  to  work. ' ' 

My  mother  and  I  at  once  obediently  rose  and  began 
to  clear  off  the  table ;  Aunt  Susan  hurried  to  her  post 
in  the  store;  and  my  father  remained  seated  before 
his  grapefruit. 

' '  Pop, ' '  I  said  in  a  lowered  tone,  as  soon  as  my  aunt 
was  gone,  standing  at  his  side  while  I  scraped  plates, 
"I  often  wondered  a 'ready  what  grapefruit  tasted 
like." 

Feigning  not  to  hear  me,  my  father  went  on  eating. 
He  was  a  slightly  built  man  of  thirty-five,  with  a 
dainty,  insipid  prettiness  that  made  him  grotesque- 
pink  cheeks,  red  lips,  pale  blue  eyes,  curly  yellow  hair. 
His  hands  and  feet  were  disproportionately  small,  his 
chest  narrow.  He  was  dressed,  as  always,  with  an 
evidently  painstaking  care  as  to  color  and  neatness, 
his  tie,  hose,  the  border  of  his  handkerchief,  and  the 
stripe  in  his  shirt  all  being  of  the  same  shade  of  laven- 
der. Plis  clothes  exhaled  an  odor  of  cheap  cologne. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  weak  but  obstinate. 

My  mother,  at  the  sink  washing  dishes,  was  clad  in 

a  faded,  patched  calico  frock  and  a  dark  gingham 

apron.     Her  hair  was  stretched  back  tightly  from  her 

forehead,  without  regard  for  effect.     Her  shoes  were 

1  Thank  you. 
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out  at  the  toes  and  down  at  the  heels.  Her  hands  were 
rough  and  red. 

' '  Is  grapefruit  good,  pop  ? "  I  persisted.  * '  Leave  me 
taste  it  oncet,  won't  you  ? ' ' 

"I  ain't  very  well,  Maggie — leave  me  be,"  he  an- 
swered, his  mouth  full  of  the  fruit.  His  voice  was 
high-pitched  and  effeminate. 

"Ah,  pop,  gimme  just  a  little  piece  to  taste  what 
it  's  like,  won 't  you  ? "  I  coaxed,  curiosity,  not  greedi- 
ness, impelling  me. 

"Och,  well,  then,  here—" 

He  broke  off  a  section  of  the  fruit  and  was  about  to 
hand  it  to  me,  when  a  sharp  voice  from  the  doorway 
leading  into  the  store  checked  him : 

"Frank!  I  bought  that  there  grapefruit  for  you. 
Don't  you  go  feedin'  it  to  your  girl — or  that  's  the  last 
you  'Uget." 

"All  right,  Susan,  I  won't." 

"Maggie,  you  do  your  work  and  quit  teasin'  your 
pop.     Now,  you  mind ! ' ' 

I  hastily  gathered  up  the  plates  I  had  scraped,  and 
carried  them  to  the  sink  to  my  mother,  who,  without 
looking  up,  worked  straight  ahead  in  silence. 

The  half  hour  I  had  spent  with  Henry  that  after- 
noon had  strangely  opened  my  eyes  to  some  things 
that  I  had  hitherto  taken  for  granted  without  thinking 
about  them,  so  that  to-night  I  found  myself  wondering 
why  my  mother  seemed  not  to  mind  having  her  child 
"bossed"  by  an  "outsider."  I  had  never  before 
thought  of  Aunt  Susan  as  an  outsider.  Rather,  my 
mother  and  I  had  always  seemed  like  outsiders. 
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"And  yet  mom  lived  in  this  house  ever  since  she  was 
a  baby  a 'ready,  and  she  owns  this  whole  place.  She  's 
got  more  right  here  than  Aunt  Susan  has." 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  imagine  my  mother 
claiming  any  right  of  her  own. 

Freed  from  the  oppression  of  Aunt  Susan's  presence 
in  the  room,  and  yearning  to  talk  to  some  one  about  my 
new-found  friend,  injudicious  though  I  knew  that 
would  be,  I  could  no  longer  control  my  tongue  when 
the  close  proximity  to  my  mother,  as  I  wiped  the 
dishes,  gave  me  my  opportunity.  It  was  not  that  I 
ever  looked  for  either  sympathy  or  understanding  from 
her;  but  her  merely  passive  receptivity  often  served 
as  a  safety-valve  for  my  overcharged  heart. 

"Mom,"  I  began,  lowering  my  voice  again  so  that  my 
aunt  would  not  hear  me  from  the  store.  "I  got  ac- 
quanted  to-day  with  Henry  Butz.  That  ain't  his  name 
— it  couldn't  be,  you  know,  for  it  's  his  mother's  fa- 
ther's name,  and  you  never  go  by  your  mother's  fa- 
ther's name,  do  you?  It  would  be  against  the  Bible,  I 
gness,  wouldn't  it — to  go  by  your  mother's  father's 
name?  Henry  don't  know  right  what  his  name  is, 
and  I  think  the  long-lost  father  must  have  perished  at 
sea,  or  be  in  hiding  from  law  or  whatever ;  or  mebby 
he  '11  turn  out  to  be  a  rich  and  powerful — no,  not  king 
or  prince,  for  there  ain  't  any  in  America — but  mebby 
lie  '11  anyhow  turn  out  to  be  a  great  man  like  Lincoln 
or  Ford  or  Columbus,  and  I  'm  going  to  stand  by 
Henry  through  thick  and  thin,  and  he  's  going  to — " 

"Wipe  the  spoons  and  forks  next,"  interrupted  my 
mother. 
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"Stand  by  me,"  I  concluded,  attacking  the  spoons 
and  forks.  "And,  mom,  ain't  it  queer  Henry's  mother 
don't  never  go  outdoors?  He  says  he  '11  show  her  to 
me  sometime — " 

"St — Maggie!"  my  father  cautiously  spoke  to  me. 
I  turned  to  him.  He  motioned  me  to  come  to 
him. 

"What  are  you  whisperin'  to  your  mom?"  he  ea- 
gerly asked  when  I  was  at  his  side,  his  morbid  curiosity 
about  every  earthlj^  thing  that  was  of  no  moment  or 
that  did  not  in  the  least  concern  him  making  him  a 
second  Paul  Pry. 

"About  Henry  Butz,  my  friend,"  I  answered. 
"I  'm  going  to  help  him  find  his  lost  father,  and 
we  're  sure  he  '11  turn  out  to  be  something  awful  bad — 
or  else  something  great  like  a  sheriff  or  a  president 
or—" 

"Or  an  auctioneer,  ain't?"  grinned  my  father. 
' '  Or  mebby  a  po-lice. ' ' 

"Maggie!" 

Aunt  Susan's  sharp  face  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
My  father  hastily  turned  to  his  grapefruit,  and  I 
quickly  went  back  to  the  sink. 

"Was  you  plaguin'  your  pop  ag'in  for  some  of  his 
dessert  ? ' '  my  aunt  demanded. 

"No'm." 

"Was  she?"  Aunt  Susan  peremptorily  inquired  of 
her  brother. 

"No  'm,"  he  answered. 

"What  was  she  talkin'  about?" 

"Och,  nothin'  much." 
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''What  was  you  talkin'  about?"  she  sharply  asked 
me. 

"About  my  friend,  Henry  Butz." 

"Butz!  Henry  Butz!  Good  lands!  That  little 
bastard  yet ! ' ' 

"Bastard?"  I  repeated  wonderingly.  "What's 
that?" 

"It  ain't  no  thin'  for  you  to  know.  The  wery 
idea!" 

"I  '11  ask  Miss  Sehmincky,"  I  said  eagerly;  "for 
if  Henry  is  one  it  's  mebby  a  clue ! ' ' 

"A  clue?    A  clue  to  what?"  snapped  my  aunt. 

"A  clue  for  us  to  find  his  father.  Me  and 
Henry  's  goin'  to  find  him." 

"Och,  my  souls!  Mame!"  Aunt  Susan  turned 
upon  her  sister-in-law.  ' '  I  always  tol '  you  your  child 
aiii't  strong-minded!  And  no  wonder — sich  a  poor 
soul  as  you  are  yourself!  Now  look-a-here,  Maggie 
Wentzler,  don't  you  ever  dare  to  call  that  little  Butz 
brat  your  friend!  You  darsen't  play  with  him,  do 
you  hear  ? ' ' 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  face,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  resentment  got  the  better  of  my  fear  of  my 
aunt. 

"He  ain't  either  a  brat,  Aunt  Susan!  You 
darse  n  't  call  him  bad  names ! "  I  said,  trembling  but 
defiant. 

"I  darsen't?  You  say  darsen't  to  me?"  Aunt 
Susan  cried  in  amazement;  and  in  one  stride  she  was 
at  my  side  and  had  boxed  my  ears.  "Now,  the  minute 
you  're  through  your  work  all,  up-stairs  you  go!" 
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My  father  cowered  over  his  plate,  and  my  mother 
bent  her  head  lower  over  her  dish-pan,  but  neither  of 
them  offered  any  protest  against  this  treatment  of 
their  child.  I  did  not  cry,  though  I  bit  my  lip  hard 
as  I  continued  my  dish-wiping. 

"And  look-a-here, "  Aunt  Susan  warned  me;  "if 
you  go  speakin'  a  awful  word  like  'bastard'  before 
your  teacher,  she  '11  wash  your  mouth  out  with  soap !" 

"Then  why,"  I  asked  with  quivering  lips, 
"oughtn't  your  mouth  be  .washed  out  with  soap  for 
sayin'  it?" 

It  was  not  a  family  habit  to  "answer  up"  to  Aunt 
Susan.  My  intrepidity  moved  even  my  mother  to 
turn  and  stare  at  me  incredulously,  while  my  father's 
weak  mouth  twitched  with  mingled  amusement  and 
apprehension. 

' '  You  're  gettin '  sassy  to  me,  are  you  ? ' '  Aunt  Susan 
said  severely.  "And  no  wonder,  neither,  when  you 
travel  with  such  trash  as  'Manda  Butz's  brat!  Well, 
I  '11  pretty  quick  put  a  stop  to  sassiness ! ' ' 

Before  I  realized  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she  had 
picked  up  the  malodorous  soap  used  at  the  sink,  seized 
my  nose,  and  rubbed  the  nauseating  stuff  vigorously 
on  my  tongue. 

"There,  now,  I  guess  you  won't  sass  me  again  wery 
soon!"  she  exclaimed  as  she  let  me  go.  "Now  you 
finish  your  work  and  get  to  your  bed.  And  if  ever 
again  you  sass  me  so  disrespectful,  or  play  with  that 
Butzbrat— " 

But  the  sound  of  customers  entering  the  store 
checked  her  and  took  her  precipitately  from  the  room. 
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Crying  now  quite  uncontrollably,  I  ran  out  to  the 
pump  to  wash  and  rinse  my  mouth.  My  mother  had 
not  stopped  working  for  a  minute;  but  my  father, 
having  eaten  all  of  the  grapefruit,  stole  into  the  store, 
surreptitiously  secured  a  stick  of  candy  while  his  sis- 
ter was  too  busy  to  see  him,  and  brought  it  out  to  the 
pump. 

' '  Here,  Maggie,  eat  it ;  it  '11  mebby  take  the  taste  of 
the  soap  out. " 

"Saddy,  pop,  but  I  feel  sick;  I  can't  eat  it,"  I 
sobbed. 

He  patted  my  shoulder. 

' '  It  'II  soon  be  better,  I  guess. ' ' 

I  stopped  crying,  rinsed  my  mouth  once  more,  and 
turned  to  him  with  a  question : 

' ' What  's  a  bastard,  pop ?' ' 

"Och,  well,  if  you  got  to  know,  it  's  a  child  that 
ain't  got  no  pop," 

"And  if  you  ain't  got  no  mom,  are  you  one?" 

"But  everybody  's  got  a  mother,  Maggie," 

"Don't  everybody  have  a  father  too?" 

"Yes,  well,  but — "  began  my  father,  and  stopped. 

"Then  a  bastard  is  an  orphan  on  your  father's  side, 
ain't?" 

"No,  it  ain't." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"What  are  you  so  crazy  to  know  that  for?  It 
ain't  nice." 

"If  it  ain't  nice,  I  don't  believe  Henry  is  one,"  I 
stoutly  maintained. 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  it  ain'l  his  fault." 
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"No,  I  'lu  sure  he  would  u't  be  one  il"  lie  could  help 
it,  if  it  ain't  nice." 

"You  ain't  to  run  with  liiin,  mind!" 

"I  'd  sooner  be  one  myself,  pop,  than  not  have  him 
for  my  friend,"  I  said  warmly. 

"Hush — sh!  You 'd  sooner  be  a  bastard  3'et !  Yi, 
yi,  yi !     You  ain  't  to  say  such  things. ' ' 

"I  'm  going  to  ast  Henry  to-morrow  what  it  's  like 
to  be  one." 

"You  mustn't!"  exclaimed  my  father.  "He 
wouldn't  know  what  you  wa.s  talkin',  and  it  would 
hurt  his  feelin's." 

Tire  two  propositions  seemed  hopelessly  at  variance ; 
but,  as  questions  on  the  subject  brought  no  light,  I 
let  it  pass,  and  we  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

"Mom,"  I  began  as  I  resumed  my  work  at  her  side, 
"could  I  be  one  if  I  wanted  to  and  if  I  tried  for  it — 
what  Aunt  Susan  called  Henry — a  bastard?" 

For  a  second  time  that  evening,  my  mother  showed 
signs  of  life.  Dropping  her  dish-cloth,  she  gazed  at 
me  with  a  strange,  inscrutable  look  in  her  eyes  that 
made  me  catch  my  breath  in  surprise.  Then,  with  a 
glance  over  her  shoulder  to  see  that  my  father  was 
not  listening,  she  answered  enigmatically,  "You  kin 
mebby  be  one  without  wantin'  to  or  tryin',''  and 
turned  back  to  her  labor. 

With  a  sense  of  bewilderment  upon  me,  I  w^orked 
for  a  while  in  silence.  What  did  my  mother  mean? 
Why  did  she  look  at  me  so  strangely?  This  was 
surely  a  day  of  mysteries ! 
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"Get  me  my  pipe,  Mame,"  my  father  directed  my 
mother,  as  he  lounged  on  the  settee  by  the  table. 

My  mother  was  at  the  moment  carrjang  a  trayful 
of  dishes  to  a  closet  across  the  room,  and  she  put  them 
all  away  before  she  brought  the  pipe. 

"You  take  your  good  old  time,  don't  you?"  he 
growled  as  he  received  it  from  her. 

She  made  no  answer  as  she  turned  away,  took  up 
the  coal-bucket,  and  went  down  the  cellar.  My  father 
lit  his  pipe  and  lay  back  luxuriously  on  the  settee. 
While  he  smoked  his  eyes  rested  rather  affectionately 
upon  me  as  I  worked  by  the  sink. 

Presently  my  mother  struggled  up  the  cellar  steps 
and  into  the  kitchen  with  the  large  bucket  filled  with 
coal.  I  noticed  that  she  looked  very  tired.  I  thought, 
"And  after  bit  she  11  have  to  go  out  and  get  in  the 
wash  and  fold  it  down,  while  pop  lays  there  enjoyin' 
hisself."     I  was  seeing  it  all  to-night  with  new  eyes. 

' '  Pop, ' '  I  said  suddenly,  wondering  even  as  I  spoke 
what  made  me  so  daring  this  evening,  "why  don't 
you  never  help  mom  ? ' ' 

In  his  astonishment  my  father  nearly  dropped  his 
pipe. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed,  "3'ou  certainly  are  sassy  to- 
night, Maggie!     What  's  got  into  you?" 

I  drew  a  deep  breath. 

* '  I  don 't  know, ' '  I  said. 

I  piled  the  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  on  a  tray  and 
carried  them  to  a  drawer  in  the  sideboard,  while  my 
mother  raked  the  stove,  put  on  coal,  and  checked  the 
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draughts  for  the  night.  This  done,  she  walked  over 
to  the  settee  and  spoke  to  my  father. 

"Say,  Frank,"  she  said  in  her  customary  lifeless 
tone,  "me  and  Maggie  's  both  got  to  have  new  shoes. 
Us,  we  're  both  out  at  the  toes." 

"Och,  well,  don't  bother  me  when  I  'm  tired." 

"We  got  to  have  'em." 

"Well,  you  can't  buy  'em  to-night  no  more,  can 
you?" 

*  *  Will  you  get  her  to  gimme  the  money  ? ' '  asked  my 
mother,  with  a  motion  of  her  head  toward  the  store. 

"Ast  her  yourself,  if  you  want  money." 

"I  did  ast  her  twicet  a 'ready  for  money  for  shoes 
for  me  and  Maggie,  but  she  would  n't  gimme  none." 

"Then  I  guess  she  didn't  think  you  needed  none. 
She  'd  give  it  to  you  if  she  thought  you  had  to  have 
it." 

"Will  you  just  look  at  my  shoes,  Frank?  These  is 
all  the  shoes  I  got.     And  look  at  Maggie's  oncet!" 

"Och,  well,  wait  till  next  week  a 'ready.  I  got  to 
get  some  new  socks  this  week,  and  Susan  's  too  tight 
to  leave  me  and  you  both  spend  at  the  clo'es  in  one 
week. ' ' 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  wait  no  longer,  Frank.  My 
shoes  is  awful  bad.  And  Maggie's  is  near  as  worse 
as  mine." 

"Och,  Mame,  you  're  all  the  time  astin'  for  things 
for  you  and  Maggie.  Wait,  I  tell  you,  till  I  get  some 
money  off  of  Susan  for  my  new  socks.  I  seen  some  in 
there  at  Allentown  in  a  store  windah — lavender  with 
red  clocks  at.     But  they  was  seventy-five  a  pair,  and 
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I  guess  I  '11  have  a  tough  time  gettin'  Susan  to  gimme 
the  price.     She  's  awful  tight. ' ' 

"Maggie  can't  wear  them  shoes  of  hern  to  school 
much  longer." 

"Well,  when  I  go  to  Allentown  for  my  socks, — 
when  I  can  coax  the  money  off  of  Susan, — why,  then 
I  '11  mebby  fetch  along  some  shoes  for  Maggie. ' ' 

"And  me — how  about  shoes  for  me?" 

"So  long  as  you  ain't  got  'em,  you  won't  go  run- 
nin',"  he  retorted,  grinning  with  appreciation  of  his 
joke.  "So  mebby  I  'm  better  off  if  I  leave  you  go 
without  'em  for  a  while  yet.  Ain't,  Maggie?"  he  in- 
vited my  participation  in  his  amusement.  But  my 
reply  was  not  quite  what  he  expected  to  hear. 

"Mom  never  goes  runnin'.  And  the  money  is  all 
hern — ^why  does  she  always  have  to  beg  you  and  Aunt 
Susan  every  time  she  wants  to  spend  a  little  ? ' ' 

My  father  was  startled,  and  my  mother  herself 
looked  at  me  with  a  dull  surprise. 

"Look-a-here,  Maggie,"  my  father  repeated, 
"what  's  got  into  you  to-night?" 

"I  'm  wonderin'  myself,"  I  said  thoughtfully  "I 
guess  it  's  Henry  Butz, ' ' 

"You  better  mind  to  your  aunt  and  leave  that 
Henry  Butz  be — if  you  know  what  's  good  for  you ! ' ' 

"Do  you  care  if  I  play  with  him,  pop?" 

"I  care  if  you  don't  mind  to  your  aunt — for  you 
know  I  don't  like  to  see  her  use  you  rough,  Maggie." 

"  Why  do  you  leave  her  do  to  me  whatever  she  likes? 
I  ain't  her  child — I  'm  yourn  and  mom's." 

"You  sure  are  possessed  with  somepin  to-night!" 
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my  father  marveled.  "  Look-a-here,  Maggie,  see  how 
hard  Aunt  Susau  works  in  the  store  and  all  over  the 
place,  and  never  charges  us  a  cent  for  all  the  help  she 
gives  us.  Look  what  we  'd  have  to  pay  out  if  we  had 
to  have  hired  help  yet ! ' ' 

* '  Yes,  well,  but  hired  help  would  n  't  boss  us  all 
around  so  and  keep  all  the  money." 

The  door  opened,  and  Aunt  Susan,  released  by  the 
departure  of  her  customers,  came  into  the  kitchen. 

''What  are  yous  two  whisperin'  to  Frank  about?" 
she  inquired  suspiciously. 

As  neither  my  mother  nor  I  volunteered  a  reply,  my 
father  answered. 

' '  Mame  was  sayin '  her  and  IMaggie  needs  new  shoes. 
I  tol '  her  I  'd  ast  you  for  'em  as  soon  as  I  got  some  new 
socks.    We  can't  all  be  spendin'  at  oncet." 

"No,  you  're  right;  we  can't  all  be  spendin'  at 
oncet!  It  's  well  for  you,  Frank,  that  you  're  got 
your  sister  here  to  take  care  of  your  interests. 
That  's  just  like  your  underhanded  waj^s,  Mame 
Wentzler,  to  go  whisperin'  to  Frank  for  money  when 
my  back  's  turned!" 

"It  's  my  money,  Susan,  ain 't  it ? "  my  mother  sur- 
prisingly ventured,  under  the  spur  of  my  example. 
And  this  turning  of  the  w^orm,  feeble  though  the  turn- 
ing was,  was  far  more  startling  than  my  outbreak ;  for 
I  think  that  never  before  in  her  married  life  had  my 
mother  got  up  courage  to  suggest  that  the  money  they 
withheld  from  her  was  her  own.    It  was  revolutionary. 

"M — mm!"  grunted  Aunt  Susan,  manifestly  try- 
ing to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  was  staggered  and 
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surprising  us  all  by  not  breaking  out  into  a  rage. 
"Well,  who  sayed  it  ain't  yourn?  Us  we  always  do 
leave  you  get  yourself  what  you  got  to  have,  don 't  we  ? 
But  you  ain't  no  savin'  manager,  Mame,  like  what  I 
am.  I  save  you  a  many  a  good  dollar  by  my  good 
managin'.  Besides  the  cost  of  hired  help.  To  be 
sure,  if  you  got  to  get  shoes  for  yourself,  why,  then, 
you  got  to  get  'em,  that  's  all.  Maggie !"  She  turned 
sharply  upon  me.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  to  get  to  bed 
the  minute  you  was  through  all?" 

"I  ain't  through  all  yet." 

"The  dishes  is  all  away.  "What  else  are  you  got  to 
do?" 

"I  'm  a-goin'  to  help  mom  fetch  in  the  wash. 
She's  tired." 

"You  know  well  enough  you  ain't  big  enough  to 
reach  the  lines.  That  's  only  an  excuse  to  stay  up. 
Off  to  bed  with  you  this  minute !" 

"Then,  pop,"  I  said  audaciously,  though  inwardly 
quaking,  ' '  will  you  help  mom  ?     She  's  tired. ' ' 

"So  am  I,"  returned  my  father,  sinking  lower  on 
the  settee  cushions. 

"Well,  did  I  ever!"  cried  Aunt  Susan,  outraged. 
"You  bold  piece !  talkin'  to  your  pop  like  that !  As  if 
I  brang  him  up  to  do  common  work  like  f  etchin '  in  the 
wash  yet — a  woman's  work!  Now  you  go  along  to 
bed  before  I  give  you  what  you  don 't  want !  And  if 
ever  again  I  hear  you  sassin'  your  pop  like  that  there, 
you  '11  get  a  good  whippin ' ;  now  mind  you ! ' ' 

Thus  admonished  and  threatened,  I  went  up-stairs 
to  bed. 
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It  was  long,  however,  before  I  fell  asleep.  For 
hours  I  lay  pondering  upon  the  astonishing  revela- 
tion which  that  evening  had  brought  forth — the  effect 
upon  Aunt  Susan  of  my  mother's  momentary  spurt  of 
self-assertion. 

"I  'd  of  thought  she  'd  be  awful  cross  at  mom  for 
sayin'  the  money  was  hern.  But  it  seemed  to- pretty 
near  scare  her.  To  think  of  mom  scarin'  Aunt 
Susan!"  I  smiled  feebly  at  the  incongruity.  "And 
the  way  she  right  aways  give  in  to  mom  and  tol'  her 
that  then  she  could  have  the  shoes  if  she  needed  'em!" 

The  conclusion  I  reached  before  I  slept  was  that  it 
was  my  mother's  weakness  that  invited  and  nurtured 
Aunt  Susan 's  tyranny. 

"If  mom  only  knowed  how,  I  guess  she  could  easy 
make  Aunt  Susan  and  pop  treat  her  different.  She 
gives  in  to  Aunt  Susan  because  she  's  afraid  of  her; 
but  it  seems  that  not  to  give  in  to  her  would  be  the 
way  to  make  her  stop  abusin '  mom. ' ' 

I  wondered  whether  I  could  possibly  convince  my 
mother  of  the  truth  and  value  of  this  psychological 
discovery  of  mine.  I  knew  it  was  not  at  all  likely 
that  she  had  made  the  same  discovery  from  the  eve- 
ning's episode,  and  I  felt  very  doubtful,  too,  of  her 
capacity  for  any  sustained  self-assertion. 

"I  guess  mom  just  could  n't  take  her  own  part ;  she 
ain't  natured  that  way,"  was  my  conclusion. 

Though  I  was  realizing  for  the  first  time  the  injus- 
tice of  my  mother's  position  in  the  family,  it  did  not 
stir  me  emotionally  as  it  would  have  done  if  she  had 
ever  let  me  love  her.     It  was  with  a  quite  detached  im- 
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personal  interest  that  I  speculated  about  her  case,  for 
she  was  almost  less  than  nothing  to  me.  My  natural 
disposition  was  rather  intensely  emotional  and  af- 
fectionate, but  my  hunger  for  love  and  kindness  had 
never  been  fed  with  a  crumb  of  tenderness  in  my 
home.  There  had  been  times  when  I  had  yearned  to 
love  my  mother;  but  she  had  no  more  responded  to 
my  embarrassed  overtures  than  had  my  rag  doll,  and 
I  grew  to  care  much  more  for  the  latter.  Indeed,  as  it 
was  a  necessity  to  me  to  love  something,  if  not  to  be 
loved,  I  had  been  driven  to  invent  things  to  love; 
and  upon  my  doll,  the  only  toy  I  possessed,  and  upon 
our  common  old  family  dog,  that  had  scarcely  a  re- 
deeming quality  either  in  looks  or  disposition,  I  lav- 
ished a  passion  of  tenderness  that  saved  my  starving 
soul. 

Being  thus  spiritually  detached  from  my  family 
was  not  without  its  advantages.  The  severity  or  in- 
difference with  which  I  was  treated  did  not  make  me 
very  unhappy;  it  only  annoyed  or  angered  or  incon- 
venienced me;  those  whom  I  did  not  love  could  not 
wound  me. 

It  was  natural,  however,  in  such  circumstances, 
that  I  should  seek  outside  my  home  an  outlet  for  my 
overcharged  heart;  hence  my  passionate  adoration 
of  the  fascinating  young  wife  of  our  new  minister, 
my  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  my  ardent  adoption  of 
Henry  as  my  friend. 
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MY  mother's  little  flash  of  spirit  died  at  its  birth. 
I  tried  now  and  then  to  persuade  her  that 
emancipation  from  Aunt  Susan's  dominance  would 
follow  easily  and  swiftly  upon  rebellion ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  securino;  any  talk  with  her  uninterrupted  by 
my  aunt's  unflagging  surveillance  of  every  one  in  the 
family  made  these  attempts  futile. 

So  often,  from  my  infancy  up,  had  I  heard  Aunt 
Susan  insist  to  my  parents  that  I  was  not  "strong- 
minded"  that  both  they  and  I  came  to  think  it  must 
be  true.  I  remember  vividly  the  first  tragic  occasion 
of  her  disparagement  of  my  intelligence.  It  was 
when  I  was  about  four  years  old.  She  had  placed  be- 
fore my  father  a  plate  of  freshly  baked,  savory  gin- 
ger snaps  with  holes  in  the  middle,  and  as  he  sat  by 
the  kitchen  table  eating  them,  I  stood  at  his  knee  and 
clamored  to  be  given  some. 

"I  give  you  one  if  you  promise  not  to  eat  the  hole, 
ain't  not?"  he  answered  my  pleading. 

I  eagerly  promised. 

"Here,  then;  now,  if  you  don't  eat  the  hole,  I  give 
you  another  cake  when  this  here  one  's  all  eat,"  he 
told  me. 
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Never  shall  I  forget  the  painful  care  with  which  I 
avoided  biting  that  hole;  nor  my  consternation  when 
it  suddenly  crumbled  and  disappeared.  In  dismay 
at  the  downfall  of  my  hope  for  another  cake,  and  in 
infantile  rage  at  the  unreasonable  behavior  of  the  one 
I  had  eaten,  I  wailed  at  the  top  of  my  lungs — where- 
upon Aunt  Susan  snatched  me  up,  spanked  me  vigor- 
ously, and,  putting  me  down  again,  turned  to  .my 
father  and  assured  him  that  for  a  child  of  four  to 
scream  because  she  "had  eat  a  hole"  was  surely  an 
indication  that  she  was  n't  strong-minded.  Of  course 
I  did  not  understand  what  she  meant,  but  the  episode 
was  for  me  so  fraught  with  tragedy  that  it  was 
stamped  unforgettably  upon  my  mind. 

Another  particularly  conspicuous  indication  of  my 
mental  deficiency  was  found  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  aunt 's  fifty-first  birthday,  I  thoughtfully  remarked 
as  I  regarded  her  at  the  dinner-table,  where  we  were 
celebrating  with  stewed  chicken:  "Aunt  Susan,  it  's 
hard  to  believe  you  're  twenty-one  yet. ' ' 

She  was  actually  beaming  upon  me  with  gratified 
vanity  at  what  she  took  to  be  a  compliment,  when, 
innocent  of  all  intent  to  wound,  I  added :  ' '  You  look 
so  much  more  older.  If  you  give  your  age  in  pennies 
at  Sunday  school,  you  '11  have  to  give  about  a  dollar, 
I  guess,  ain't?" 

"If  I  ain't  twenty-one,  I  ain't  anyhow  Methuselah 
yet ! ' '  she  snapped  at  me,  as  indignantly  as  if  I  had 
been  an  enemy  of  her  own  age. 

It  was  her  utter  lack  of  imagination  that  made  her 
as  incapable  of  sensing  a  child's  limitations  as  she 
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was  of  realizing  her  own.     People  of  imagination  are 
seldom  cruel. 

"You  see,  Mame,"  she  accused  my  mother,  "what  a 
dumb  thing  j'our  girl  is.  First  tellin'  me  I  don't  look 
twenty-one  (who  sayed  I  did?),  and  then  guessin'  I 
must  be  a  hundred  yet.  Yes,  I  'm  sorry  for  you  that 
you  're  got  such  a  poor  dopple  ^  for  a  child.  She  cer- 
tainly don't  take  after  me  and  Frank!" 

My  childish  questions  were  always  taken  by  Aunt 
Susan  as  signs  of  my  stupidity. 

"Pop,  which  are  you — a  publican  or  a  sinner?"  I 
asked  one  day  on  returning  from  Sunday  school.  "I 
know  Uncle  Sammy  wotes  'Publican;  do  you  wote 
'Publican,  too,  or  sinner?" 

"Och,  Maggie,  you  're  all  up-mixed,"  answered  my 
father.  "If  j^ou  're  talkin'  about  back  in  them  Bible 
times,  I  guess  it  didn't  give  no  Republicans  then. 
Leastways,  I  make  no  doubt  it  didn't." 

"I  pity  her  teacher  when  she  starts  to  school," 
Aunt  Susan  derided  me,  "as  up-mixed  as  her  brains 
is!" 

' '  Her  Sunday  school  teacher  says  she  's  smart, ' '  my 
mother  feebly  objected. 

"She  'd  better  take  another  guess,"  retorted  Aunt 
Susan  scornfully. 

But  I  suppose  the  worst  manifestation  I  had  ever 
given  of  being  a  fool,  in  my  aunt's  opinion,  was  one 
rainy  Sunday  afternoon  when,  driven  desperate  by 
eight  hours  of  enforced  strict  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath indoors,  the  weather  having  been  too  bad  for  me 

1  Stupid  or  awlovard  person. 
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to  go  to  Sunday  school,  I  suddenly  turned  hysterically 
upon  my  parents,  as  they,  with  Aunt  Susan,  sat  about 
the  kitchen  in  Sabbath  inactivity,  and  tried  with  all 
my  might  to  break  the  Fifth  Commandment — to  ''dis- 
honor" my  father  and  mother,  so  that,  as  I  supposed, 
my  "days"  would  never  again  ''be  long  upon  the 
land."  I  strutted  back  and  forth  before  them,  swish- 
ing my  skirts,  tossing  my  head,  and  sticking  out  my 
tongue  at  my  mother,  I  did  not  dare  to  offer  this  in- 
sult to  my  father,  with  Aunt  Susan  by. 

My  mother,  as  usual,  took  no  notice  of  my  behavior ; 
but  my  father,  as  I  wheeled  past  the  settee  where  he 
reclined,  caught  my  arm  to  stop  me. 

' '  Behave,  Maggie, ' '  he  protested. 

Aunt  Susan's  opinion  of  my  wits  made  him  rather 
ashamed  to  own  me,  though  he  did  have  a  sneaking 
affection  for  me,  and  it  made  him  so  uncomfortable  to 
see  me  punished  that  he  always  tried  to  head  it  off 
when  he  could  do  so  without  arousing  Aunt  Susan's 
anger. 

"Nice  aetin'  up  for  the  Sabbath!"  Aunt  Susan  re- 
proved me,     "Are  you  goin'  clean  crazy?" 

"I  'm  never  a-goin'  to  honor  my  parents  no  more, 
for  this  here  's  the  longest  day  upon  the  land  I  ever 
spended!"  I  cried,  \vith  a  nervous  sob,  "If  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  liked  long  days,  they  was  awful  funny 
children,  for  I  don't!  Not  long  Sundays,  anyhow. 
Did  n  't  Mr.  Israel  leave  his  children  play  on  Sun- 
day?" I  asked. 

"Will  you  listen  on  her!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Susan 
indignantly,    "Callin'    a   Bible   character   'Mister'! 
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And  thinkin'  the  days  will  be  shorter  if  she  sticks  her 
tongue  out  at  her  mom !  Ocli,  but  she  's  the  poor 
soul!  Well,  ;Mame,  if  you  want  to  take  that  off  of 
her,  you  kin;  but  if  she  tried  it  on  me!" 

"But  the  Bible  don't  say  'honor  thy  aunts,'  "  I 
pointed  out. 

"Don't  you  leave  me  hear  you  callin'  a  Bible  char- 
acter 'Mister'  again,"  she  admonished  me,  "or  I  '11 
smack  you  good !  I  never  seen  such  a  simple  young 
one!" 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  rearing  at  my  aunt's  hands 
was  not  calculated  to  make  me  conceited.  Indeed,  by 
the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  my  con- 
temptible opinion  of  myself  made  me  almost  spiritless. 

It  was  the  ease  with  which  I  promptly  outdistanced 
nearl}'  all  my  classmates  that  first  began  to  give  me  a 
bit  of  self-respect,  together  with  the  very  comfort-able 
conviction,  at  which  I  soon  arrived,  that  my  aunt's 
considering  me  a  booby  only  proved  her  to  be  one 
herself.  And  when,  as  I  grew  a  little  older,  I  came 
to  realize  that  she  considered  any  least  departure  from 
her  own  fixed  standards  in  all  things  to  indicate  either 
feeble-mindedness  or  rank  insanity,  I  began  to  feel 
that  to  be  "simple"  or  "dopplig"  or  "dumb"  were 
conditions  to  be  cultivated. 

"The  measure  of  absurdity  is  the  difference  from 
ourselves, ' '  being  the  rule  by  which  she  gauged  her  fel- 
low creatures,  I  was  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  be 
absurd,  since  to  be  like  her  was  clearly  a  thing  to  be 
avoided. 

Despite,  Aunt  Susan,  however,  life  had  never  been 
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a  dull  affair  for  me.  I  had  always  been  quite  able  to 
manage  that  it  should  not  be,  having  a  fancy  that 
could,  with  the  most  facile  grace,  create  not  only  ob- 
jects of  affection  that  my  life  did  not  normally  supply, 
but  mountains  of  romance  out  of  mole-hills  of  com- 
monplaces. 

It  was  my  clandestine  friendship  with  Henry  that 
now  gave  to  life  a  zest  hitherto  unknown,  that  glori- 
fied it  with  a  significance  that  no  hardship  or  sordid- 
ness  at  home  could  dull. 

Though  a  quiet,  gentle  boy,  Henry  was  fearless. 
He  proved  himself,  also,  by  his  devices  for  overcoming 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  companionship,  both 
enterprising  and  resourceful. 

* '  I  wisht  teacher  would  leave  you  and  me  sit  side  by 
each  in  school,  Henry,"  I  said  to  him  one  afternoon 
on  our  way  home  from  school,  a  few  days  after  our 
acquaintance  began.  As  I  was  forbidden  to  go  to  his 
home  or  to  bring  him  to  mine,  we  could  not  be  to- 
gether nearly  so  much  as  w^e  wanted  to  be. 

"I  '11  get  her  to,"  he  affirmed. 

"How?"  I  asked  incredulously,  though  feeling  a 
little  thrill  at  his  placid  confidence. 

AVithout  repljing,  he  sat  down  on  a  cellar  door, 
took  tablet  and  pencil  from  his  school-bag,  and  began 
to  write.     I  read  over  his  shoulder : 

Teacher  please  leave  Maggie  Wentzler  set  by  Henry 
Butz  at  school,  his  eyes  is  some  poor  and  he  has  to  be  saving 
of  them.    And  Maggie  she  can  read  his  lessons  off  to  him. 

Abram  Butz 
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"But,  Henry!" — though  admiring,  I  was  dubious 
and  rather  terrified  at  such  daring, — "it  's — it  's  a 
lie,  ain't  it?" 

"Which  part?" 

"Your  eyes  ain't  givin'  you  no  trouble,  are  they?" 

Henry  blinked  experimentally. 

"They  feel  pretty-  worse  to-day." 

"But  your  signin'  your  Uncle  Abe's  name  when  he 
did  n  't  write  it —  that  's  a  lie,  ain  't  ? " 

"Well,  but,  Maggie,  writin'  and  speakin'  is  two." 

This  was  an  ethical  distinction  that  I  did  not  find 
convincing. 

"Supposin'  they  find  us  out?"  I  suggested. 

"A  person  's  got  to  take  their  chances  in  this  here 
world,  Maggie." 

I  offered  no  more  objections,  and  the  next  morning 
the  note  was  presented,  with  exciting  suspense,  to 
Miss  Schmincky,  who,  being  quite  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving of  such  insidious  diplomacy,  "fell  for  it,"  as 
Henry  predicted  she  would,  without  a  shadow  of  sus- 
picion ;  and  he  and  I  thereafter  sat  together. 

That  the  boys  called  him  "sissy"  and  "Maggie's 
beau"  annoyed  but  did  not  deter  him.  Such  epithets 
were  embarrassing  more  because  of  the  public  atten- 
tion they  brought  upon  him  than  because  of  their  sig- 
nificance. 

One  day  at  recess,  when  one  of  the  older  boys — a  big, 
blustering  fellow — became  too  obtrusively  vociferous 
about  us,  Henry,  with  a  perfectly  cool  deliberateness, 
lifted  his  foot  and  thrust  at  him  with  a  force  that 
tumbled  him  over  on  his  back. 
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"Am  I  a  sissy,  or  have  you  changed  your  mind?" 
he  inquired  mildly;  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  hooked  his  arm  through  mine  and  led  me  away 
from  the  surrounding  group  to  stroll  with  him  about 
the  playground. 

''Henry!"  I  cried,  "he  's  so  much  bigger  'n  you! 
Now  you  've  got  him  mad,  he  '11  hurt  you ! ' ' 

But  Henry's  very  fearlessness  seemed  to  convince 
our  schoolmates  that  he  must  necessarily  be  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  he  looked  and  be  able  to  "lick" 
any  one  of  them.  So  thereafter  they  judiciously  let 
him  alone;  and  it  became  manifest  that  his  moral 
courage  in  ignoring  their  ridicule,  even  more  than  his 
supposed  physical  prowess,  commanded  their  respect 
to  a  degree  that,  considering  his  size,  was  ludicrous. 

The  success  of  his  forged  note  spurred  us  on  to  fur- 
ther iniquity.  When,  in  the  early  spring,  school  be- 
came irksome  and  we  longed  for  fields  and  woods  and 
streams  and  shadowy  country  roads,  Henry  readily 
solved  the  matter.  Two  notes  to  Miss  Schmincky,  one 
signed  with  my  father's  name,  the  other  with  his 
uncle's,  were  designed  to  give  us  two  half  holidays  a 
week. 

Teacher  please  excuse  Maggie  to  take  her  music  lesson 
off  of  Miss  Emma  Slathauer,  piano-ist,  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday  at  three  p.  m.  Your  friend 

Frank  Wentzlee 

Teacher  please  excuse  Henry  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
at  three  p.  m.  to  study  his  Bible  lesson  with  Reverend 
Armstrong.  Yours  very  respectfully 

Abram  Butz 
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In  these  transactions  we  both  had  a  shuddering 
sense  of  black  crime  that  was  strangely  mingled  with 
exciting  exultation.  If  our  religion  had  not  taught 
us  the  efficacy  of  death-bed  repentances,  we  should 
never  have  risked  such  dangerous  depths  of  perfidy; 
for  of  course  I  did  not  take  music  lessons  from  Miss 
Emma  Slathauer,  nor  did  Henry  study  the  Bible  with 
our  minister. 

The  fact  that  neither  Henry  nor  I  had  been  brought 
up  to  love  those  who  reared  us  must  account  for  our 
want  of  scruple  in  circumventing  and  deceiving  them. 
Religion  also,  though  it  was  constantly  imposed  upon 
us  at  home  and  in  Sunday  school  and  church,  was  not 
much  of  a  deterrent  to  sin.  What  was  religion,  any- 
way, but  a  mere  matter  of  eluding  hell  by  such  devices 
as  a  vicarious  atonement  or  a  sudden  and  violent  con- 
version? And  as  hell  seemed  a  very  remote  possibil- 
ity, to  be  reckoned  with  in  old  age,  we  could  not  permit 
it  to  interfere  materially  with  our  present  enjoyment. 
The  two  notes  worked  perfectly,  and  no  heroes  of 
romance  ever  felt  more  daringly  adventurous  than 
did  Henry  and  I  when,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
afternoon,  we  were  excused  from  school  at  three 
o'clock. 

On  clear  days  we  used  this  stolen  freedom  in  walk- 
ing in  the  woods,  playing  at  being  gypsies  or  the 
"aborigines," — the  name  by  which  our  history  book 
preferred  to  refer  to  Indians, — or  Pilgrim  fathers  and 
mothers  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  or  Yankee  min- 
ute-men attacking  the  British  from  behind  trees,  or 
pirates  on  desert  islands  discovering  buried  treasure. 
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There  was  a  personage  inentione'd  in  our  United 
States  History — ' '  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  an  enterpris- 
ing skipper,  who  sailed  from  England  to  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts";  that  was  all  we  knew  about  him,  but 
his  charm  for  Henry  lay  in  those  magic  words,  "en- 
terprising skipper, ' '  which  he  took  to  mean  an  expert 
circus  performer  who  had  come  over  the  ocean  to  give 
shows  to  the  Indians.  Henry  loved  to  act  the  part  of 
this  enterprising  skipper,  and  the  feats  of  wild  "skip- 
ping, ' '  which  he  would  execute  for  an  imaginary  audi- 
ence of  wild  Indians,  bored  me  dreadfully. 

One  day  he  conceived  the  idea  of  my  being  Mrs. 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  taking  an  active  share  in 
this  skipping  role.  But  the  part  did  not  interest  me 
in  the  least. 

"Aw,  come  on,  Mag;  it  's  a  awful  lot  of  fun,"  he 
begged. 

But  the  thing  seemed  to  me  unreasonable ;  and,  be- 
sides, there  was,  for  some  occult  reason,  nothing  that 
so  outraged  my  sense  of  personal  dignity  as  to  be 
called  "Mag." 

"In  them  dangerous  times,"  I  argued  rather 
crossly,  ' '  when  it  took  so  long  to  cross  the  ocean,  why 
would  a  circus  actor  leave  his  show  and  come  over 
here  with  the  Puritans  that  didn't  uphold  to  cir- 
cuses? The  Indians  had  n't  no  money  to  pay  him  for 
his  skipping." 

"AVell,  but,  Mag,  the  book  says  he  did  come  over, 
you  know.  Aw,  come  on  and  be  a  skipper-ess  along 
with  me ;  won 't  you  1 ' ' 

' '  It  would  n  't  be  no  fun  to  me, ' '  I  resisted, 
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"But,  Mag,  why  not?     I  like  it  awful  good." 

''Stop  callin'  me  'Mag'!"  I  exclaimed,  exasperated 
and  almost  weeping  in  my  humiliation  at  being  forced 
even  to  repeat  the  offensive  name.  "If  you  call  me 
Mag  again,  I  '11  call  you  Hen!"  I  threatened. 

"But  I  wouldn't  care,"  he  gently  answered. 
*  *  You  dare  call  me  Hen  if  you  want  to. ' ' 

"I  don't  want  to.  Please,  Henry,  don't  never  call 
me  that  no  more.  Suppose  you  forgot  yourself  and 
called  me  'Mag'  before  Mrs.  Armstrong!" 

The  bare  thought  of  such  a  mortification  before  our 
idealized  Sunday  school  teacher  made  me  actually 
shed  tears.     Henry  was  appalled. 

"I  won't  do  it  no  more,"  he  promised  soothingly. 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  quarrel  that  we 
ever  had. 

Whenever  the  weather  on  Tuesday  or  Friday 
chanced  to  be  bad,  we  took  refuge  in  the  barn  over  at 
Henry's  Uncle  Jake's,  next  door  to  his  home,  where, 
of  course,  we  had  to  play  cautiously  for  fear  of  being 
seen  or  heard. 

When,  after  a  few  weeks  of  these  secret  adventures, 
the  inevitable  happened  and  we  were  discovered,  it 
was  I,  not  Henry,  who  steered  us  both  through  peril 
to  safety.  It  was  one  rainy  afternoon,  just  after  we 
had  reached  our  refuge,  the  hay-loft,  that  we  heard 
Henry 's  Uncle  Jake  entering  below.  Instantly  realiz- 
ing that  there  was  no  possibility  of  hiding  from  him, 
and  that  in  my  case  at  least  dire  penalties  must  follow 
upon  my  being  found  out  of  school  at  this  hour,  I 
desperately  seized  upon  the  first  thing  that  flashed 
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into  my  mind  as  a  possible  palliative  of  our  guilt. 
"Henry!"  I  frantically  whispered,  "let  's  sing 
hymns!  Quick!  join  in  with  me!"  Pulling  him 
down  beside  me,  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  a  pious  wail 
and  sang — Henry,  at  first  bewildered,  but  in  an  in- 
stant grasping  my  idea,  joining  in  fervently  in  one  of 
our  Sunday  school  favorites : 

"I  am  satisfied  with  Jesus, 
Yes,  I  'm  satisfied  with  Him, 
Yet  one  troubUng  question  lingers, 
Is  He  satisfied  with  me? 
You  ought  to  know  my  Jesus, 
With  Him  none  can  compare; 
He  's  one  among  ten  thousand, 
Of  all  the  host  most  fair. 
What  a  joy  dee-wine !  " 

Uncle  Jake,  standing  before  us,  arms  akimbo,  as  we 
sang,  contemplated  us  with  puzzled  speculation.  He 
was  a  big,  brawny,  middle-aged  farmer,  wearing  blue 
overalls  and  a  torn  slouch  hat  tilted  back  on  his  head. 
His  sun-browned  face  was  good-natured  and  unintel- 
ligent. Even  at  that  young  age,  I  had  a  vague  sense 
of  the  incongruity  of  the  fact  that  a  creature  wrought 
of  such  mingled  delicacy  and  fire  as  was  Henry  could 
have  any  kinship  with  so  heavy  and  commonplace  a 
person  as  this. 

"What  the  hell?"  he  remarked.  "What  's  yous 
two  kids  up  to,  anyhow  ? ' ' 

' '  ]\Ir.  Butz, ' '  I  answered,  controlling  my  fright  and 
assuming  as  accurately  as  I  could  the  Sabbath  tone  of 
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our  Sunday  school  superintendent,  "I  'm  afraid  you 
ain  't  a  Christian ! ' ' 

"Oeh,  hell!     Cut  it  out!" 

** Henry,"  I  said  gravely,  "leave  us  sing  'I  hope  to 
meet  you  there.'  " 

We  piped  up  together,  with  eyes  upraised  to  the 
rafters : 

"When  I  have  reached  the  soul's  bright  land, 
I  hope  to  meet  you  there,  my  brother; 
I  hope  to  meet  you  there,  my  sister; 
I  hope  to  meet  you  there  some  day. 
When  I  before  the  throne  shall  stand, 
Where  we  will  never  say  good-by, 
I  hope  to  meet  you  there. 

I  hope  to  meet  you  there,  my  brother, 

I  hope  to  meet — " 

"Shut  up!"  shouted  Uncle  Jake.  "Stop  your 
damned  screechin'.  Yous  will  scare  the  horse.  Why 
the  devil  ain't  yous  two  in  school?" 

"Don't  you  see?"  I  asked.  "We  're  holdin'  a— 
a — dee-wine  service.  Me  and  Henry,  us  we  got  con- 
werted." 

"The  devil  yous  did!  Playin'  hookey,  that  's  what 
you  're  doin'." 

"We  was  at  school,  and  Miss  Schmincky  excused 
us,"  I  explained. 

"What  fur?"  he  asked  skeptically. 

"Because  us,  we — we  felt  for  holdin'  a  service  and 
gettin'  ourselves  conwerted." 

"Funny  thing  it  ketched  yous  both   at  oncet!" 
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Uncle  Jake  suggested,  as  if  religion  were  chickenpox 
or  measles.     "How  did  it  happen  so,  heh?" 

Henry 's  eyes  cautiously  met  mine,  but  neither  of  us 
could  at  the  moment  hit  upon  an  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon. 

"Leave  us  sing  again,  Henry,"  I  hastily  suggested. 
' '  I  know  yet  twenty-seven,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three,"  I  added, 
referring  to  the  numbers  of  the  hymns  in  our  Sunday 
school  hymnal.  "Do  you  know  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five?" 

For  answer  he  started  it  himself,  and  I  joined  in : 

*'I  know  that  God  is  wroth  with  me, 

For  I  was  bom  in  sin. 

My  heart  is  so  exceeding  vile, 

Damnation  dwells  within. 

Awake  I  sin, 

Asleep  I  sin, 

I  sin  with  every  breath. 

When  Adam  fell, 

He  went  to  hell, 

And  damned  us  all  to  death." 

Before  we  could  start  the  second  verse.  Uncle  Jake 
again  stopped  us. 

"Git  out  of  here,  both  of  yous!  A  barn  ain't  a 
church,  is  it?  What  fur  did  yous  come  in  here  to 
hold  your  prayer-meetin '  ? " 

"Because  Jesus  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  us  we 
want  to  be  like  Jesus,"  I  piously  answered. 

"Och,"  he  said  in  disgust.     "Yous  make  me  want 
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to  spit!  Two  kids  talkin'  like  that  there!  It  ain't 
wholesome.  At  your  age  yous  would  better  be  playin' 
hookey  than  ketchin'  religion — accordln'  to  my  views, 
anyhow.  Hen  !  what  's  a  matter  of  you,  runnin '  with 
a  little  soft-soap  pious  mess  like  that  there?"  he  asked, 
with  a  backward  twirl  of  his  thumb  toward  me. 

Henry  looked  at  me  doubtfully. 

' '  She  ain  't  quite  as  pious  as  what  she  makes.  Uncle 
Jake,"  he  hesitatingly  ventured  in  my  defense. 

"Well,  yous  both  git  on  out  of  here  now,  I  tell 
yous!  Go  on  over  home.  Hen,  and  don't  you  come 
round  me  ag 'in  till  you  're  got  good  over  it. ' ' 

Somewhat  humiliated  and  crestfallen,  we  got  down 
from  the  loft  and  walked  slowly  to  the  barn  door. 

"Can't  my  Uncle  Jake  rip  and  swear,  though!" 
said  Henry,  rather  boastfully. 

' '  Yes,  anyhow !  But  I  can 't  see  that  it  's  a  credit 
to  him,  Henry,"  I  replied. 

It  was  still  raining  hard,  so  we  made  a  dash  for 
the  back  porch  of  Uncle  Jake's  house.  Through  the 
kitchen  window  we  could  see  and  hear  his  wife  as  she 
rocked  her  baby  to  sleep,  singing  as  she  rocked. 

"Do  you  hear  what  she  's  singin'?  I  made  it  up 
for  her,"  Henry  announced,  with  an  assumption  of 
extreme  modesty  that  betrayed  his  pride.  "Uncle 
Jake  he  don't  uphold  to  singin'  hymns  to  babies,  him 
bein'  awful  down  on  religion.  But  Aunt  Sally  she 
sayed  she  's  got  to  sing  somepin  to  put  the  baby  to 
sleep ;  so  I  wrote  her  off  such  a  lullaby,  or  whatever. 
Listen!" 

In  shrill  tones  more  calculated  to  wake  the  dead 
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than  to  soothe  an  infant  to  slumber,  Henry's  Aunt 
Sally  shrieked  his  lullaby : 

"Hush-a-bye,  Jakey,  you  're  pop's  little  man. 
Do  you  want  the  green  moon  or  whatever? 
Pop  '11  get  it  as  soon  as  he  other^dse  can. 
He  can't  refuse  Jakey,  no,  never. 

"Hush-a-bye,  Jakey,  you  're  anj^how  sweet, 

You  're  as  sweet  as  a  big  chocolate  cake. 

Your  mom  thinks  you  're  cute  from  your  head  to  your  feet. 

You  're  her  oAvn  and  your  pop's  little  Jake." 

' '  Uncle  Jake  gimme  ten  cents  for  that, ' '  said  Henry, 
still  modestly,  as  his  aunt  presently  ceased  screeching 
and  rose  to  lay  the  slumbering  baby  in  its  crib. 

"Mebby  when  you  're  growed  up  you  '11  be  a  great 
poet  like  John  Greenleaf  Whittier!"  I  suggested  de- 
lightedly. 

**I  think  I  could  easy  of  wrote  'The  boy  stood  on 
the  burning  deck, '  if  I  had  thought  of  it, ' '  said  Henry 
complacently. 

I  agreed  that  the  author  of  that  lullaby  might  be 
capable  of  anything. 

"Henry,"  I  suddenly  reminded  him,  "we  can't 
stand  here — Aunt  Susan  might  pass." 

"Then  let  's  go  to  my  house,"  he  proposed.  "It  's 
'most  four  o'clock,  and  I  guess  the  folks  won't  take 
notice  that  we  're  home  early. ' ' 

"But  if  they  do  take  notice,"  I  asked,  "what  '11 
they  do  to  you  ? ' ' 

"Well,  you  see,  gran 'mom  's  too  old  to  make  much,^ 

1  Make  a  fuss. 
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and  gran 'pop  and  Uncle  Abe  's  workin'  at  Wagen- 
horst's  over;  and  mom  she  never  says  nothing,  no 
matter  what  I  do.  But,  if  they  ask  us  about  it,  I  '11 
tell  'em,"  said  Henry  thoughtfully,  "that  it  made 
me  dizzy  in  my  head  in  school  this  after,^  and  I  felt 
for  faintin',  so  you  had  to  bring  me  home." 

This  interesting  fiction,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing 
for  the  first  time  Henry's  home  and  that  mysterious 
recluse,  his  mother,  made  my  heart  leap  with  pleasur- 
able excitement  as  we  took  hands  and  ran  for  cover. 

1  Afternoon. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DEFYING   AUNT  SUSAN 

NOT  only  in  my  first  visit  to  Henry's  home,  but  in 
many  subsequent  ones,  my  fervent  curiosity  as  to 
his  mother  remained  unsatisfied;  for  she  persistently 
kept  herself  invisible.  Although  sometimes,  in  my 
determination  to  see  her  I  would  enter  the  house 
stealthily  like  a  burglar,  I  never  succeeded  in  surpris- 
ing her.  If  I  had  not  all  my  life  known  that  there 
was  in  very  truth  such  a  person  as  'Manda  Butz,  who 
never  left  her  home  and  was  never  seen  even  at  a  win- 
dow, I  would  certainly  have  come  to  suspect  that  I, 
as  well  as  Miss  Schmincky,  was  Henry's  dupe  upon 
whom  he  imposed  his  facile  improvisations.  But  no 
one  in  Virginsburg  doubted  that  'Manda  Butz  really 
did  exist. 

It  was  surprising  how  long  my  intimacy  with 
Henry  went  undiscovered  by  Aunt  Susan,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  news  of  Virginsburg 
was  detailed  to  her  by  the  customers  she  served. 
Once  or  twice  casual  remarks  dropped  in  her  hearing 
in  the  store  did  make  her  suspicious ;  but  I  had  grown, 
under  Henry's  example,  to  be  an  adept  in  turning 
aside  suspicion. 

About  the  time,  however,  that  discovery  could  not 
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much  longer  be  averted,  Aunt  Susan  met  with  an  acci- 
dent that  made  her,  to  her  unspeakable  chagrin,  quite 
helpless  to  interfere  with  me.  She  slipped  on  a 
banana-skin  in  the  store,  and  broke  her  leg. 

"The  tyrant  is  laid  low!"  I  announced  the  event 
to  Henry  at  school.  ' '  Oh,  Henry,  to  see  her  laying  on 
the  settee  without  no  power  to  get  near  me  when  I  do 
things  that  makes  her  want  to  slap  me — nothing  ever 
gave  me  such  pleasure  before,  except  my  meeting  up 
with  you  and  our  getting  to  be  fast  friends  while  life 
shall  last.  If  I  was  a  awful  low  person,  Henry,  I  'd 
stand  just  out  of  her  reach  and  make  ugly  faces  at 
her  and  say  insults  at  her.  But,"  I  added  sadly,  "if 
I  took  such  advantage  of  her  as  that,  I  couldn't  re- 
spec'  myself." 

"What  's  it  like  to  respec'  yourself?"  he  inquired, 
interested.     ' '  Do  you  respec '  yourself  ? ' ' 

Henry,  I  must  admit,  had  an  irritating  way  of 
asking  unanswerable  questions. 

But,  while  I  would  not  stoop  to  "insult"  my  aunt 
in  her  helplessness,  I  was  not  above  taking  all  possible 
advantage  of  her  misfortune  in  other  ways.  No 
sooner  was  I  convinced  beyond  peradveuture  of  a 
doubt  that  she  could  not  rise  from  her  couch  in  the 
kitchen  and  fall  upon  me  to  wreak  her  vengeance, 
than  I  boldly  brought  Henry,  one  day  after  school, 
straight  through  the  store  into  the  very  room  where 
she  lay  prone.  My  mother,  who  was  behind  the  coun- 
ter, did  not  stop  me.  She  had  never  assumed  any  au- 
thority over  me,  Aunt  Susan  having  always  completely 
usurped  her  rightful  prerogative  in  that  matter;  she 
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was  not,  therefore,  likely  to  interfere  with  my  actions 
now  in  Aunt  Susan 's  behalf.  Not  even  when,  in  pass- 
ing the  cracker  and  apple  barrels,  I  helped  myself 
openly  and  shared  with  Henry,  did  she  protest,  though 
she  knew  that  Aunt  Susan  never  allowed  me  to  touch 
a  thing  in  the  store,  let  alone  treat  my  friends. 

When  Henry  and  I  entered  the  kitchen  and,  stand- 
ing just  beyond  Aunt  Susan's  reach,  steadily  and 
firmly  chewed  crackers  and  apples  before  her  very 
eyes,  the  tirade  delivered  against  me,  interspersed 
with  insults  hurled  at  Henry, — to  which  he  listened 
with  an  impersonal  interest, — furnished  for  us  both  an 
excitingly  dramatic  and  very  agreeable  occasion. 

In  the  next  two  weeks,  even  my  father,  after  a  few 
feeble  protests,  did  not  interfere  very  much  with  the 
rare  freedom  I  now  enjoyed  at  home.  He  was  far  too 
indolent  to  try  to  combat  such  exuberant  vitality  as 
mine. 

My  audacity  had  the  effect,  after  some  days,  of 
actually  moving  my  mother  to  a  little  daring  on  her 
own  account.  One  afternoon,  when  I  returned  from 
school,  Henry  and  two  other  schoolmates  trailing  after 
me  into  the  kitchen,  I  found  a  "lady  agent"  trying  in 
vain  to  persuade  my  aunt  to  look  at  her  ' '  pitshures  of 
famous  men  and  women. ' ' 

"  Us  we  ain  't  got  no  money  to  buy  pitshures, ' '  Aunt 
Susan  was  ruthlessly  snubbing  the  woman,  as  I  entered 
with  my  train  of  followers.  "You  needn't  trouble 
to  take  'em  out  and  show  'em.  I  don't  want  to  see 
'em." 

"But  you  ain't  obliged  to  buy  'em  when  you  see 
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'em,"  the  agent  tried  to  wheedle  her.  "Leave  me 
just  show  you  one  or  two  or  so,  and  it  won't  obligate 
you — " 

''No!"  interrupted  Aunt  Susan.  "It  ain't  worth 
while.  Us  we  never  buy  nothing  off  of  agents;  least- 
ways, nothing  as  useless  as  pitshures.  Well,  I  guess 
anyhow  not ! ' ' 

The  agent  turned  to  my  mother,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment came  in  from  the  store. 

"Mebby  you  'd  like  to  see  the  pitshures?  It  won't 
take  but  a  minute  to  look  at  'em,  and  you  won't  have 
to  buy— " 

**No;  she  don't  want  to  look  at  'em,"  Aunt  Susan 
answered  for  my  mother.  **You  're  wastin'  your 
time  and  ourn. ' ' 

But,  as  the  agent  was  about  to  give  it  up  and  depart, 
I  caught  the  faint  disappointment  in  my  mother's 
eyes — evidently  she  was  as  curious  as  I  was  to  see  the 
contents  of  the  black  case  that  the  woman  carried. 

I  stepped  forward  and,  quivering  at  my  own  temer- 
ity, laid  my  hand  persuasively  on  the  bag.  "Will 
you  leave  me  see  the  pitshures?"  I  asked. 

She  hesitated,  but,  evidently  trusting  to  the  merits 
of  the  pictures  to  sell  themselves  once  they  were  seen, 
she  smilingly  seated  herself  and  began  to  open  the 
case. 

Aunt  Susan's  anger,  held  somewhat  in  check  by  my 
three  visitors  as  well  as  by  the  agent,  was  nevertheless 
vehement : 

"You  sassy  snip !  Didn't  you  hear  me  tell  her  she 
ain't  to  waste  our  time?     I  tell  you,  missus,  you  ain't 
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to  show  us  your  pitshures.  I  would  n  't  leave  Mame 
buy  one,  if  she  was  fool  enough  to  want  it.  Pitshures 
yet !  And  me  layin'  here  so  helpless  she  has  to  hire  a 
scrub-lady  to  help  out  with  the  work  whilst  she  tends 
store! — because  that  good-for-nothing,  half-simple- 
minded  girl  she  's  got  won't  stay  home  from  school 
and  help.  Mame, ' '  she  ordered, ' 'tell  this  here  woman 
she  ain  't  to  hinder  you  no  more  with  sich  foolishness  as 
pitshures ! ' ' 

"But  I  feel  for  lookin'  at  'em,"  was  my  mother's 
astonishing  answer.  "I  'd  like  right  well  for  to  buy 
a  pitshure  oncet." 

Aunt  Susan  was  speechless  with  surprise,  while  I 
regretted  that  my  father  was  at  the  moment  ' '  tending 
store"  and  thus  missing  this  unprecedented  self-as- 
sertion of  my  mother. 

We  all  gathered  around  the  agent  as  she  displayed 
her  wares,  a  number  of  colored  prints  of  prominent 
men  and  women  of  the  century. 

"Here,"  said  she,  holding  up  a  caricature  of  Emer- 
son, "is  the  great  humorist,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson; 
a  funny  man,  you  know.  Wrote  things  that  'd  make 
you  bust  laughin'.  And  this,"  displaying  a  picture 
of  Mark  Twain,  "is  the  eminent  statesman,  Mark 
Twain.  His  speeches  in  Senate  is  wonderful.  Ad- 
mired by  all.  This  here, ' '  drawing  from  her  case  the 
face  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  "is  the  distinguished  re- 
ligious philosopher,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Esquire,  revered  by 
all  that  reads  his  spiritual  works.  Or,  if  you  prefer 
a  female  pitshure,  here  's  Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  one  of  the 
best  lady  doctors  of  Pennsylwania,  even  if  she  is  a 
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woman.  Or  here's  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  married  for  her  money  and 
they  now  reside  in  Pittsburgh  and  travel  with  the 
Four  Hundred,  though  he  found  out  she  ain't  worth 
near  what  she  left  on  to  him  she  was  worth  and 
there  's  some  talk  of  a  divorce." 

"Ain't  her  neck  pretty?"  I  said.  "But  why  did 
she  have  her  pitshure  took  without  har'ly  anything 
on?" 

"That  's  what  the  French  calls  dekkle-leet  or 
shimmy-zee — meaning  nude-idity,"  explained  the 
agent. 

She  displayed  many  more,  but  these  six  I  remember 
because  they  were  the  ones  that  my  mother  liked  best, 
and  from  which  she  finally  chose,  for  some  occult  rea- 
son, "Mark  Twain,  the  statesman,"  in  spite  of  Aunt 
Susan's  protests,  reproaches,  and  threats  of  my 
father's  anger,  all  of  which  my  mother  phlegmatically 
ignored. 

"In  two  weeks  I  deliver  the  pitshure  to  you,  all 
nice  framed  in  gilt,"  the  agent  promised.  "It  '11 
cost  you  three  dollars — one  dollar  payable  in  ad- 
wanee. ' ' 

When  my  mother,  who  now,  in  Aunt  Susan's  help- 
lessness, was,  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage, 
handling  her  own  money,  drew  from  the  pocket  of  her 
skirt  her  purse  and  paid  the  agent  a  dollar  on  account, 
I  really  trembled  for  the  effect  on  Aunt  Susan.  But 
I  exulted  almost  openly  at  seeing  my  mother  do,  for 
once,  what  she  pleased. 

There  were  so  many  things  that  she  needed  more 
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than  she  needed  a  picture  of  Mark  Twain  that  I  am 
sure  it  was  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  spending — so  long 
denied  her — that  she  bought  the  chrouio. 

"Is  these  here  four  children  all  yourn?"  the  agent 
affably  inquired,  as  she  replaced  her  wares,  her  suc- 
cess in  having  landed  a  sale  making  her  expansively 
friendly. 

"No,"  answered  my  mother,  her  cheeks  faintly 
flushed  with  the  excitement  of  her  financial  transac- 
tion and  looking  amazingly  indifferent  to  Aunt 
Susan's  black  scowls.  "No;  there's  four  kinds  of 
children  here — Butz's  and  Schmidt's  and  Hoberbush's 
and  mine." 

"And  is  it  you  keeps  house  here?"  asked  the  agent 
curiously.  "Or  is  it  her ? ' '  nodding  in  Aunt  Susan 's 
direction. 

"Well,"  answered  my  mother  doubtfully,  "us  we 
live  doubles  that  w^ay.  She  's  mister's  sister,  and 
lives  with  us. ' ' 

The  lady  agent  shook  her  head.  "Don't  believe  in 
it,"  she  affirmed.  "Two  families  in  one  house,  it  ain't 
the  thing.  'Living  doubles  always  makes  troubles,' 
as  the  poet  sayed.  You  'd  both  be  happier  apart, 
yous  two,"  nodding  again  toward  Aunt  Susan. 

"Yes,  well,  but  what  's  a  body  to  do?"  asked  my 
mother  helplessly. 

"It  's  a  wonder, ' '  Aunt  Susan  snapped  at  the  agent, 
"that  you  would  not  mind  to  your  own  business!" 

"Not  at  all!"  returned  the  agent,  with  hauteur. 
"It  is  my  business  to  study  human  nature,  and  I  'm 
studyin'  it  now  and  here.     The  traveling  sales-ladies 
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that  dou't  master  the  study  of  human  nature  never 
sells  nothing  to  speak  of.  That  's  why  I  carry  human 
pitshures  to  sell,  preferable  to  pitshures  of  scenery — 
because  I  like  human  nature  best.  I  understand  it. 
Funny  if  I  did  n  't,  after  all  the  years  I  've  been  meet- 
ing up  with  it  and  studyin'  it  so  thorough." 

Just  here  Henry  took  a  step  away  from  the  group  of 
children,  and  asked  the  stranger  a  question. 

' '  Did  you  ever  study  art  too  ? "  he  inquired,  to  my 
surprise.  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by  art,  and 
I  felt  a  jealous  twinge  at  finding  him  acquainted  with 
something  of  which  I  was  ignorant.  The  revelations 
of  later  years  were  destined  to  recall  this  question  to 
me  with  a  curious  wonder. 

**No,"  admitted  our  visitor;  "I  didn't  never  study 
art.  Leastways,  not  more  'n  a  couple  lessons — one  or 
two  or  so.  I  purfur  nature.  For  my  part,  I  think 
there  's  nothin'  prettier  than  nature.  To  be  sure,  I 
know  that  art  can  be  made  right  pretty,  too.  I  've 
saw  wery  nice  art  a  'ready.  But  not  as  nice  as  nature. 
My  husband  he  used  to  think  it  was  awful  funny  I 
liked  nature  so  well.  He  liked  art  better — much  bet- 
ter. But  I  always  sayed,  'No,  sir;  gimme  nature 
every  time. '  Yes,  my  husband  he  used  to  think  it  was 
aivf'ul  funny." 

"Then  you  're  a  widdah  woman,  are  you?"  Aunt 
Susan  inquired  suspiciously. 

"I  am,"  returned  the  agent  defiantly;  "and  so  I 
shall  remain — not  being  as  amorous  as  some.  That 
is  to  say,  men  is  entirely  eliminated  from  my  life — 
along  sentimental  lines,  you  understand.    Along  busi- 
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ness  lines,  to  be  sure,  I  still  have  dealin's  with  'em." 

"What,  now,  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  my  pit- 
shure  any  more  ? ' '  my  mother  asked. 

"Mark  Twain,  a  eminent  senator  and  statesman," 
was  the  reply. 

Wlien  this  lover  of  nature,  but  not  of  men,  took  her 
departure,  it  was  time  for  my  companions  to  go  home 
to  their  suppers ;  and  the  moment  we  were  alone,  my 
mother,  to  avoid  Aunt  Susan's  bitter  reproaches,  went 
at  once  to  the  store  to  relieve  my  father. 

"YoM  dish  up  supper,"  she  said  to  me,  as  she  dis- 
appeared ;  and  I,  only  too  glad  to  abet  and  shield  her, 
flew  to  do  her  bidding. 

All  through  the  meal  that  I  served  to  my  father, 
and  to  Aunt  Susan  on  her  couch,  while  my  mother  re- 
mained in  the  store,  my  aunt  kept  up  a  running  abuse 
of  my  mother's  extravagance: 

"Ain't  it  underhanded  of  her,  Frank,  to  take  such 
advantage  of  me  bein'  helpless?" 

"If  she  hadn't  a 'ready  of  gave  the  dollar  in  ad- 
wance,  I  wouldn't  leave  her  take  the  pitshure 
"when  it  comes,"  said  my  father,  always  anxious  to 
stand  in  with  Aunt  Susan,  and  feeling  almost  as 
chagrined  as  she  was  at  my  mother's  spending  money 
that  he  might  have  spent  himself. 

"Well,  first  chanct  I  get  when  I  'm  on  my  feet 
again,"  said  Aunt  Susan,  "I  'm  goin'  to  sell  that  there 
pitshure ! " 

"When  I  'm  tendin'  store,"  added  my  father,  "I  '11 
make  inquiries  if  any  one  needs  a  pitshure.  Sally 
Wagenhorst  was  sayin'  to-day  they  got  sich  a  ugly 
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fadey  place  on  their  parlor  wall-paper — mebby  she  '11 
want  it. " 

"You  ast  her,  then,"  Aunt  Susan  advised  him. 
"Mame  certainly  is  an  underhanded  piece,  squan- 
derin'  money  on  things  we  don't  need,  just  because 
I  'm  down  helpless  on  my  back.  And  it  would  n't  of 
happened  at  all  if  Maggie  had  n't  of  poked  her  nose  in 
and  ast  that  there  party  to  show  them  pitshures. 
Yes,  right  after  I  had  sayed  she  needn't  bother  to 
waste  Mame's  time;  Maggie  ought  to  have  a  good 
whippin' — and  mebby  she  won't  get  it  as  soon  as  I  'm 
on  my  feet  again!  I  'm  not  forgettin'  all  her  bad- 
ness these  couple  weeks  back!  Well,  I  guess  anyhow 
not!" 

I  shivered  as  I  heard  her.  The  thought  that  at  no 
distant  day  she  would  be  able  to  rise  from  that  couch 
and  put  an  end  to  my  precious  liberty  was  most  de- 
pressing. My  mind  dwelt  darkly  upon  the  future 
while  I  cleared  away  the  supper  dishes. 

My  father  did  actually  try  to  procure  a  purchaser 
for  our  chromo  of  Mark  Twain ;  but  when  the  few  pos- 
sible buyers  saw  the  picture  it  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
bait.  They  much  preferred  one  of  the  "hand-painted 
sunsets"  done  by  our  local  artist  at  a  dollar  and  forty- 
five  cents  a  sunset,  frame  included. 

"To  think  you  wasted  three  dollars  on  a  pitshure 
that  's  so  onpopular  I  can't  get  two-seventy-five  on 
it!"  my  father  reproached  my  mother,  who  appeared 
indifferent  alike  to  his  disapproval  and  to  his  efforts 
to  deprive  her  of  her  picture.  She  had  had  her  pleas- 
ure in  the  mere  act  of  spending  of  her  own  free  will 
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money  that  had  not  been  begged  from  Aunt  Susan, 
and  she  eared  little  or  nothing  for  the  picture  itself. 

But  I  did  care  for  it — if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  relieved  the  ghastly  array  on  our  parlor  walls 
of  nine  massive  gilt  frames  inclosing  gruesome  life- 
sized  crayon  portraits  of  sundry  kindred  of  my 
mother — grandparents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins, 
sisters,  brothers.  The  picture  of  Mark  Twain  always 
stood  to  me  for  what  the  agent  had  labeled  him,  a 
statesman  who  enthralled  the  Senate  by  his  oratorj^, 
and  I  classed  him  with  Patrick  Henry,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  Henry  Clay.  As  first  impressions  are  noto- 
riously lasting,  it  is,  to  this  day,  hard  for  me  to  asso- 
ciate that  familiar  countenance  with  "Tom  Sawyer" 
and  "Innocents  Abroad." 
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A  NEW  FROCK 

AUNT  SUSAN'S  physical  discomfort  from  her 
broken  leg  was  trifling  compared  to  the  mental 
anguish  she  endured  from  the  behavior  of  every  one 
in  the  family  during  her  helplessness.  My  lawless- 
ness was  bad  enough;  but  when  my  father,  able  now 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  lay  his  hands  on  money 
without  first  coaxing  his  sister  for  it,  began  to  indulge 
in  the  prohibited  and,  in  Aunt  Susan's  eyes,  damn- 
ingly  sinful  dissipation  of  "movies"  in  the  near-by 
city,  she  was  not  only  indignant  but  really  distressed ; 
for  she  considered  any  form  of  amusement  to  be  far 
more  displeasing  to  her  God  than  ill  temper  or  cruelty 
or  meanness. 

"I  don't  uphold  to  them  movies.  Them  things 
makes  devilish!"  she  admonished  her  erring  brother. 
* '  I  did  n  't  bring  you  up  to  addict  to  no  sich  bad  habits, 
Frank." 

"Most  of  'em's  got  awful  good  morals  to  'em, 
Susan, ' '  my  father  pleaded. 

"I  don't  give  my  countenance  to  no  sich  shows,  and 
I  don't  want  for  you  to  spend  on  'em,"  she  insisted. 

But  my  father,  though  sheepishly  apologetic,  con- 
tinued to  sow  his  wild  oats  while  he  had  the  chance, 
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knowing  full  well  that  the  moment  Aunt  Susan  got 
into  the  store  again  his  fling  would  be  over. 

I  begged  him,  one  day  as  we  sat  at  dinner,  to  take  me 
with  him  to  town  to  see  a  "movie." 

"You  ain't  got  fit  clc'es,  Maggie,"  he  said  regret- 
fully. "  I  'd  have  a  shamed  face  to  take  you  to  town 
in  the  dumb-lookin '  clo'es  you  got." 

He  turned  reproachfully  to  my  mother. 

' '  It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  was  awful  good-for-noth- 
ing, keepin'  your  only  child  so  poor  dressed  that  I 
got  to  be  ashamed  to  take  her  along ! ' ' 

"If  you  '11  tend  store  this  after,"  she  replied,  "I  '11 
stay  back  here  in  the  kitchen  and  make  Maggie  a  nice 
frock  out  of  some  of  that  roll  of  new  red  plaid  that 
come  in  yesterday's  freight.  Sally  Wagenhorst  and 
Lizzie  Haberbush  both  bought  some  of  it  off  of  me  this 
morning  a 'ready  for  to  make  dresses  of  it." 

"No,  you  ain't  doin'  nothing  of  the  kind!"  Aunt 
Susan  interfered,  as  she  saw  my  eyes  sparkle  with 
eagerness  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  dress  from  that 
lovely  red  plaid,  which  had  fairly  made  my  mouth 
water  when  I  had  seen  it  unpacked.  "Maggie  ain't 
needin'  a  new  dress  now;  her  brown  gingham  you 
made  last  spring  will  do  good  enough." 

' '  But  Frank  says  he  has  ashamed  to  take  her  along 
in  that  there  frock. ' ' 

' '  Yes,  well,  and  he  ain  't  to  take  her  along.  Squan- 
derin'  car- fare  takin'  her  along!     Well,  I  guess  not!" 

"Will  you  tend  store  this  after?"  my  mother  asked 
my  father,  ignoring  Aunt  Susan's  protest. 

"I  won't  have  the  time;  I  got  to  go  to  town." 
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"Then  I  close  the  store  this  after  and  sew  Maggie 
a  frock,"  she  quietly  stated,  to  the  stunned  astonish- 
ment of  her  husband  and  her  sister-in-law.  The  reck- 
lessness of  deliberately  closing  the  store  against  the 
afternoon's  profits  of  several  dollars,  for  the  trivial 
purpose  of  making  a  new  frock  for  me  which  I  did  not 
absolutely  need — it  beggared  words. 

"  Well !"  Aunt  Susan  cried,  when  she  could  find  her 
voice,  "ain't  you  the  stubborn-head,  Mame  Wentzler, 
when  you  get  started !  I  'd  never  of  thought  you  had 
it  in  you  to  ac'  up  so  devilish!" 

For  answer,  my  mother  rose  from  the  table  and  went 
into  the  store. 

"Frank,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Susan,  "I  believe  she  '11 
do  it  yet!  You  go  on  in  there  and  stop  her  cuttin' 
off  that  there  red  plaid — go  on ! " 

My  father  rose  obediently  and  followed  my  mother 
into  the  store — and  I  followed  him,  hoping  with  all 
my  heart  that  my  mother  would  hold  her  own,  not 
only  because  I  yearned  for  a  red  plaid  frock,  but  be- 
cause I  hated  to  see  her  bullied. 

"Mame,"  my  father  crossly  spoke  to  her,  "you  ain't 
to  cut  that  there  goods ;  do  you  hear  ? ' ' 

My  mother  lifted  the  heavy  roll  from  the  shelf, 
dropped  it  on  the  counter,  and  took  up  the  yard-stick. 
My  father  strode  to  her  side,  pushed  her  away,  and 
replaced  the  plaid  on  the  shelf. 

' '  Now  you  go  on  back  to  the  kitchen  to  your  work, ' ' 
he  ordered  her  sullenly. 

"Well,"  my  mother  acquiesced,   "then  I  '11  pay 
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Lizzie  Haberbusli  to  make  Maggie  a  frock  off  that 
there  plaid. ' ' 

"No,  you  ain't  doin'  nothin'  of  the  kind!"  my 
father  called  after  her  as  he  followed  her  back  to  the 
kitchen.  ''Payin'  out  to  a  dressmaker  yet!  "Who 
ever  heard  the  like  ?     You  ain  't  got  the  dare  to ! " 

But  that  afternoon,  when  I  came  home  from  school, 
my  mother  handed  to  me  over  the  counter  a  paper 
package. 

"Take  this  to  Lizzie  Haberbush's  over,  and  tell  her 
to  fit  you  for  a  frock. ' ' 

I  wanted  to  throw  my  arms  about  her  and  hug  and 
kiss  her;  but  I  knew  better  than  to  indulge  in  any 
such  unwelcome  demonstration. 

Joyfully  I  ran  all  the  way  to  Lizzie  Haberbush's. 
On  the  way  back,  however,  I  had  time  to  wonder  as  to 
my  mother's  reasons  for  thus  incurring  the  anger  of 
Aunt  Susan  and  the  resentment  of  my  father  when 
they  should  discover  the  new  frock. 

' '  It  ain 't  that  she  has  so  fond  for  me  that  she  feels 
for  givin'  me  things,"  I  concluded  sadly;  "mom 
don't  think  much  of  me.  I  guess  it  's  just  that  she 
knows  I  do  need  a  new  frock  awful  bad,  and  mebby 
she  'd  like  for  oncet  to  see  me  in  something  pretty. 
And  I  guess  she  just  wants  to  enjoy  herself  a  little, 
doin'  what  she  feels  fur  doin',  now  she  's  got  the 
chancet." 

My  gratitude  to  her  was  expressed  in  an  added 
eagerness  to  help  her  with  her  work;  to  wait  upon 
her;  to  anticipate  her  wants;  and  also  in  as  tender 
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tones  and  glances  as  I  dared  use  to  one  who  seemed 
to  shrink  from  any  least  show  of  affection.  But  she 
never  gave  any  sign  of  being  aware  of  my  wistful 
efforts  to  please  her. 

Four  days  later  I  enticed  Henry  with  me  to  the 
dressmaker's  to  get  my  frock;  and,  though  Lizzie 
Haberbush  pointed  out  to  me  that  wearing  a  brand- 
new  garment  on  any  day  but  the  Sabbath  would  be 
considered,  even  by  my  lenient  mother,  as  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  I  nevertheless  insisted  upon 
keeping  it  on  to  walk  home  in. 

I  had  always  found  Henry's  boyish  indifference  to 
girl 's  apparel  something  to  be  thankful  for :  it  would 
have  been  dreadful  if  he,  like  my  father,  had  felt 
ashamed  of  my  shabbiness;  but  his  unexpected  ad- 
miration of  my  new  dress  made  me  radiantly  happy, 
in  spite  of  my  uneasy  apprehension  of  the  wrath  to 
come  when  my  all-unsuspecting  father  and  aunt 
should  see  it. 

"I  guess  you  're  a-goin'  to  be  a  awful  pretty  girl 
till  you  're  growed  up  a'ready,  Maggie,"  he  said,  as 
on  our  homeward  walk  he  inspected  me  delightedly. 

"I  know  I  ain't  pretty  now,"  I  admitted,  hoping  in 
my  heart  that  he  would  contradict  me. 

"It  's  a  pity  you  ain't  got  my  mug,"  was  his  dis- 
concerting reply.  "I  'd  make  a  pretty  girl,  ain't?" 
he  frankly  suggested  in  that  detached,  impersonal  way 
he  had  of  discussing  himself  and  his  affairs.  "I  don't 
like  to  be  so  pretty,  bein'  a  boy.  I  'd  sooner  trade 
mugs  with  you,  Maggie. ' ' 

"Henry  Butz,  if  you  ain't!"  I  exclaimed,  even  my 
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joy  in  my  proud  raiment  being  somewhat  dashed  by 
such  unpleasant  candor.  "I  ain't  so  sure  I  'd  want 
your  face  if  I  had  my  choice,"  I  said  distantly. 

But  the  subject  did  not  interest  him. 

"Say,  Maggie,"  he  veered  off,  "will  you  leave  me 
come  along  in  with  you  to  hear  what  your  pop  and 
Aunt  Susan  will  say  all  to  you  and  your  mom  about 
this  here  new  frock  ? ' ' 

"You  see,  Henry,  you  bein'  along  would  just  make 
Aunt  Susan  that  much  worse  mad.  The  new  frock 
is  plenty  enough  for  her  to  stand  without  you  bein' 
along  with  me  yet !  But  I  '11  tell  you  to-morrow  how 
she  makes,"  I  added  by  way  of  compensation. 

"All  right.  I  guess,  Maggie,  when  your  Aunt 
Susan  is  well  she  '11  stop  me  comin'  to  your  house, 
ain't?" 

"Oh,  Henry,"  I  sighed,  "she  won't  lose  no  time 
puttin'  a  stop  to  it.  It  won't  go  long  no  more  till  me 
and  mom  will  be  givin'  in  to  her  like  we  always  done 
before  her  leg  got  broke.  It's  nearly  well,"  I  said 
tragically. 

"Maggie,"  said  Henrj^  thoughtfully,  "your  aunt 
minds  me  of  that  there  animal  that  eats  its  own  tail. 
She  's  too  dumb  to  know  what  's  for  her  own  harm. 
To  think  that  she  's  got  the  chancet  to  make  a  nice 
girl  like  you  be  awful  fond  for  her, — as  warm-hearted 
as  what  you  are, — and  to  think  that  she  just  goes  and 
makes  you  contrariwise!  What  does  she  think  she 
gets  by  it,  Maggie  ?     It  wonders  me ! " 

"Me,  too.  I  often  set  and  wondered  a 'ready  what 
it  must  feel  like  in  your  mind  to  have  so  cross  all  the 
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time  as  Aunt  Susan  has,  and  to  want  to  make  other 
people  uncomfortable.  She  don't  like  to  see  any  one 
feel  good  'cepting  pop." 

"It  's  a  pity  of  her!"  said  Henry. 

"Yes,  ain't?"  I  responded. 

Half  a  block  from  our  house,  I  judiciously  advised 
him  to  leave  me;  and  a  moment  later,  feeling  rather 
weak  and  breathless,  I  walked  into  the  kitchen. 

Now,  a  new  frock  was  rare  enough  in  my  life  to  be 
an  episode ;  but  to  get  one  made  by  a  paid  dressmaker, 
in  defiance  of  Aunt  Susan,  constituted  a  drama;  and, 
since  a  dramatic  situation  was  to  me  the  very  acme  of 
ecstasy,  my  trepidation  was  more  pleasurable  than 
otherwise,  though  I  confess  that  if  Aunt  Susan  had 
been  "on  her  feet"  my  pleasure  would  have  been  con- 
siderably modified. 

They  were  all  in  the  kitchen,  Aunt  Susan  from  her 
couch  critically  watching  my  mother  as  she  dished  up 
the  hot  supper  of  fried  potatoes,  sausage,  and  weak 
coffee;  my  father  already  at  the  table,  eager  for  his 
food;  for  the  best  hours  in  the  day  to  him  were  his 
feeding  times. 

As  I  walked  into  the  room,  I  saw  that  even  my  in- 
expressive mother,  at  the  sight  of  my  radiance  in  my 
bright  plaid,  was  a  bit  stirred.  Heedless  of  my 
father's  always  irritable  impatience  for  his  supper, 
she  laid  down  the  fork  with  which  she  was  dishing  up 
the  sausage,  and  stared  at  me,  a  faint  gleam  in  her 
dull  eyes.  I  smiled  at  her  beatifically,  and  walked 
over  to  my  father.  His  astonishment  made  him,  for 
the  moment,  forget  his  supper.    I  must  have  looked 
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surprisingly  well,  for  a  light  came  into  his  face  that 
I  had  never  seen  there  before — a  look  that  suggested 
pride  of  possession  in  me. 

"That  's  the  prettiest  frock  your  mom  ever  made 
you,  Maggie!"  he  caught  himself  exclaiming  before 
he  realized  his  wife's  defiance  of  him.  But  the  next 
instant  he  scowled.  *'A11  the  same,  she  hadn't  no 
business  to  cut  off  the  goods  after  I  tol'  her  she 
darse  n't.  But  it  does  become  you  somepin  wonderful, 
Maggie!  I  did  n't  know  your  mom  could  sew  such  a 
nice  frock  as  what  this  here  one  is.  Say,  Mame,  this 
here  shows  what  you  kin  do  when  you  want  to.  If  you 
kin  make  frocks  as  nice  as  what  this  here  is,  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  leave  Maggie  go  round  lookin'  such 
a  dopple  all  the  time!" 

But  Aunt  Susan  was  more  shrewd. 

' '  Mame  did  n  't  make  it ! "  she  broke  in  shrilly. 
"As  if  she  was  smart  enough  to  give  sich  style  to  a 
frock  as  this  here'n  has!  Don't  be  so  dumb,  Frank. 
She  had  the  nerve  to  send  and  get  Lizzie  Haberbush 
to  make  it ! — that  's  what  she  done ! — after  me  and 
you  tellin'  her  she  darse  n't.  Are  you  a-goin'  to  take 
such  behaviors  as  that  off  of  her?  Sich  extravagance 
as  what  that  is?  And  with  your  new  suit  just  or- 
dered, too  1  Where  's  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay 
all  these  here  bills  ?  And  mind  you  the  doctor  bill  for 
me  yet ! ' ' 

This  was  not  the  first  intimation  my  parents  had 
received  that  Aunt  Susan  did  not  propose  ever  to  use 
her  own  money  (derived  from  the  rent  of  a  valuable 
farm)  for  any  personal  expenses  incurred  while  living 
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with  and  managing  her  brother  and  his  family.  They 
must  pay  for  being  so  well  managed. 

My  mother  had  turned  back  to  the  stove  to  resume 
her  dishing  up ;  and  as  she  now  carried  a  platter  and 
a  coffee-pot  to  the  table  and  placed  them  before  my 
father,  one  would  never  have  known  from  her  expres- 
sionless face  that  she  was  the  subject  of  Aunt  Susan's 
shrill  aspersions. 

My  father  frowned  at  her  as  she  drew  near. 

"What  did  you  do  it  for?  Hirin'  a  dressmaker 
yet!  Do  you  think  us  we  're  millionaires,  or  what? 
You  're  to  make  Maggie's  clo'es  yourself,  do  you 
hear?" 

"I  ain't  got  the  time." 

''Well,  you  '11  take  the  time!  The  wery  idea! 
Ain  't  got  the  time  to  sew  your  girl 's  frocks,  when  you 
ain  't  got  but  the  one  girl !  Don 't  you  never  leave  me 
hear  of  your  hirin '  Lizzie  Haberbush  again ! ' ' 

' '  Maggie, ' '  Aunt  Susan  ordered  me,  ' '  come  on  here 
to  me." 

"What  for?"  I  discreetly  inquired,  keeping  my  dis- 
tance. Before  her  accident  I  should  n  't  have  dreamed 
of  questioning  thus  any  command  of  hers. 

She  too,  it  seemed,  had  learned  discretion, 

"I  want  to  see  how  your  frock  's  made,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  surprising  forbearance  at  my  saucy 
question. 

Obligingly  I  went  to  her.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  come  within  reach  of  her  strong  hand  since  her 
mishap  had  freed  me  from  its  tyranny. 

I  dislike  to  dwell  upon  what  followed ;  for,  even  at 
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this  distance,  the  thought  of  it  gives  me  a  sense  of 
physical  illness.  And  before  I  recount  the  gruesome 
incident  I  must  say  a  word,  not  in  extenuation,  but  in 
explanation,  of  it.  Otherwise  it  would  seem,  on  Aunt 
Susan's  part,  an  act  of  insanity.  Indeed,  it  was  for 
her  a  moment  of  unbalanced  reason,  when  her  zeal  for 
maintaining  discipline  in  the  family  could  overcome 
even  her  passion  for  thrift  and  greed.  And  such  a 
moment  of  unreason  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
nervous  strain  of  her  long  days  of  inactivity,  in  which 
she  had  constantly  seen  those  whom  she  was  wont  to 
rule  with  a  firm  hand  doing  things  she  disapproved. 
This  crowning  defiance  on  my  mother's  part,  in  em- 
ploying a  dressmaker  for  me,  was  just  the  last  straw — 
Aunt  Susan  could  not  bear  it. 

The  moment  I  was  ^vithin  her  reach,  she  caught  and 
held  me ;  and  before  I  had  begun  to  realize  what  she 
was  going  to  do — clip!  clip!  clip!  went  her  scissors, 
and  down  upon  the  floor  fell  the  severed  and  mangled 
remains  of  my  pretty  dress. 

"There!"  she  exclaimed  grimly,  as  I  sprang  away 
from  her,  my  face  white.  "That  is  what  you  get  for 
your  sassy  ways !  That  '11  learn  you  and  your  mom 
if  you  can  have  new  frocks  whether  or  no ! — when 
your  pop  says  you  can't!  I  '11  learn  you  anyways  if 
you  '11  listen  on  your  pop  or  not — even  if  I  can't  stop 
your  mom's  underhanded  goings-on!" 

A  wild  impulse  to  rush  at  her  and  beat  that  cruel 
face  on  the  couch  pillow  surged  up  in  my  brain.  But, 
child  though  I  was,  it  was  her  very  defenselessness 
which,  even  in  that  moment  of  fury,  checked  me— a 
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vague  chivalry  that  would  not  let  me  strike  an  enemy 
when  she  was  down.  I  am  sure  that,  if  she  had  been 
at  the  moment  well  and  strong,  I  should  have  flown 
at  her  like  a  madcat. 

My  father  and  mother,  rigid  with  consternation  be- 
fore this  wanton  destruction,  seemed  struck  dumb. 
That  Aunt  Susan's  ''spite"  should  so  outweigh  her 
frugality  was  a  shock  even  to  us  who  knew  her  so 
well. 

Almost  as  quickly  as  my  rage  had  risen,  it  died 
down  again,  and  a  hopelessness  like  that  of  death  fell 
upon  my  heart.  It  was  I  who  spoke  first — ^with  a  cold 
contempt  that  was  not  only  utterly  unchildlike,  but 
was  as  novel  a  sensation  to  me  as  it  was  surprising  to 
those  who  heard  me. 

''You  are  a  terrible,  horrible  old  woman!  You 
ought  to  have  ashamed  of  yourself!  I  have  ashamed 
for  you ! ' ' 

"Frank!"  Aunt  Susan  gasped,  "are  you  settin' 
there  and  leavin'  her  sass  me  like  that? — 'a  horrible 
ol'  woman!'  Slap  her!  Box  her  ears!  Do  you 
hear?" 

"You  had  n't  ought  to  have  went  and  cu.t  her  frock, 
Susan ! ' '  my  father  answered  sulkily — the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  had  ever  heard  him  reproach  her. 

"I  done  it  because  she  disobeyed  to  you.  You  tol' 
her  and  her  mom  she  was  n  't  to  have  that  frock ! ' ' 

"Well,  but  after  she  had  the  frock — what  's  done  's 
done !    And  she  looked  so  awful  nice  in  it ! " 

"I  've  learnt  her  and  Mame  they  can't  disobey  to 
you,  Frank ! ' ' 
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My  mother's  rigidity  relaxed.  "With  her  usual 
phlegm,  she  walked  back  to  the  stove  to  get  the  dish 
of  fried  potatoes  and  bring  it  to  the  table.  Seating 
herself,  she  began  to  eat. 

"Ain't  you  givin'  me  no  supper?"  Aunt  Susan  de- 
manded. 

]\Iy  mother,  continuing  to  eat,  ignored  her. 

"  If  I  ever !  Well,  Frank,  v^^ill  you  gimme  some  sup- 
per— or  have  I  got  to  starve  ? ' ' 

"Give  her  her  supper,"  my  father  ordered  my 
mother,  as  he  continued  to  fill  his  own  plate. 

]\Iy  mother,  continuing  to  eat,  ignored  him  also. 
Such  a  succession  of  shocks  my  father  had  probably 
never  sustained  before. 

"  If  I  ever ! ' '  exclaimed  Aunt  Susan  again. 

"Maggie!"  said  my  father,  with  a  scowling  glance 
at  my  mother,  ' '  come  on  here  and  give  your  aunt  her 
supper. ' ' 

' '  She  deserves  to  go  without  her  supper, ' '  I  replied, 
with  the  cold  scorn  of  a  grown  woman,  not  moving 
from  the  spot  where  I  stood  rooted. 

He  looked  astounded  for  a  moment,  then  snickered. 

This,  to  Aunt  Susan,  was  "the  most  unkindest  cut 
of  all ' ' — that  he  should  laugh  at  my  impertinence ! 

"Come  on,  then,  and  eat  your  own  supper,"  he  or- 
dered, as  he  himself  rose  to  perform  the  unwonted  task 
of  waiting  on  my  aunt,  who  had  all  her  life  waited  on 
him. 

* '  I  don 't  feel  for  eating, ' '  I  answered. 

I  turned  away  and,  with  a  heart  that  felt  like  lead 
in  my  bosom,  I  went  up-stairs  to  my  room. 
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Before  I  was  out  of  earshot,  I  heard  my  father  re- 
peat in  a  more  sullen  tone  than  before :  ' '  You  had  n  't 
no  need  to  go  and  cut  up  her  frock  for  her,  Susan! 
I  liked  seein'  her  in  it." 
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AUNT   SU&VN    RECOVERS 

THE  worst  consequence  of  Aunt  Susan's  helpless- 
ness, both  in  her  own  estimation  and  in  my 
father's,  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  summoning 
"hired  help"  occasionally  to  clean  the  house,  wash  and 
iron,  while  my  mother  tended  store.  To  pay  out 
money  for  housework — which,  unlike  farmwork,  left  no 
substantial  material  value  in  hand — always  did  go 
against  the  grain  with  a  Pennsylvania  German;  and 
the  personality  of  the  only  available  "scrub-lady"  of 
Virginsburg  added  a  touch  of  bitterness  to  the  cha- 
grin felt  by  any  one  so  unfortunately  placed  as  to  be 
obliged  to  employ  her.  She  was  a  gayly  dressed,  much 
ornamented,  powdered-and-painted  woman  of  middle 
age,  who  confused  and  shocked  the  Virginsburg  sense 
of  fitness  by  wearing  clothes  far  better  than  those  worn 
by  her  employers,  and  by  owning  and  driving  a  little 
automobile. 

I  am  sure  that  it  was  nothing  short  of  anguish  that 
Aunt  Susan  experienced  when,  one  morning,  this 
"sporty  wash-lady,"  as  my  father  called  her,  arrived 
at  our  house  in  her  automobile  at  about  nine  o'clock, 
to  do  the  family  washing  and  ironing. 

* '  Mister  he  gimme  my  choice — an  ottomobile  or  mu- 
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sic,"  she  airily  explained  her  possession  of  the  car,  as 
she  leisurely  removed  her  up-to-date  hat  and  jacket 
and  reluctantly  donned  a  big  gingham  apron.  "  'If 
you  have  music,'  I  says,  'it  keeps  you  in.  If  you  have 
a  ottomobile,  it  takes  you  out.  He  give  me  my  choice 
— a  wictroU-ya  or  a  py-annah.  If  a  py-annah,  you  got 
to  learn  it  yet.  A  wictroU-ya — you  've  got  music  all 
at  oncet  and  you  kin  use  it  right  aways.  Well,  I  'm 
awful  fond  fur  the  music,  but  I  says, '  If  an  ottomobile, 
I  don't  have  to  v^alk  to  v^ork.  So  I  took  the  ottomo- 
bile. If  I  get  tired  of  it,  I  kin  sell  it  and  git  me  a 
wictroll-ya. ' ' 

What  hurt  most  was  that  all  day  long  she  talked 
more  than  she  worked;  and  her  talk  consisted  in 
bragging  of  how  well  fixed  she  was,  how  entirely  un- 
necessary it  was  for  her  to  go  out  washing,  and  how 
quickly  "mister"  made  her  stop  working  for  any  one 
who  didn't  treat  her  right.  She  cited  several  alarm- 
ing instances  of  how,  when  offended,  she  had  walked 
straight  out  of  a  house  in  the  midst  of  a  family  wash- 
ing, leaving  the  clothes  to  mildew  in  the  tub. 

It  took  her  a  whole  day  to  do  very  badly,  the  work 
my  mother  or  aunt  could  have  done  in  a  few  hours; 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  my  mother  was 
obliged  to  pay  this  voluble  incapable  a  dollar  for  her 
bit  of  work,  my  father  and  aunt  felt  ill. 

As  soon  as  she  had  stylishly  driven  away  in  her 
"ottomobile"  my  father  turned  upon  my  mother  re- 
proachfully. 

"It  's  a  awful  waste  to  pay  out  money  to  a  wash- 
lady!     If  you  was  anything  of  a  manager,  you  and 
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Maggie  could  get  up  a  hour  earlier  in  the  moruing  and 
go  to  bed  a  hour  later,  and  yous  could  get  a  lot  more 
of  the  work  away.  Yous  could  stand  it  anyhow  till 
Susan  gets  better.  It  ain't  no  use  j'our  bein'  so  lazy. 
It  's  squanderin'  money  awful  reckless  to  me  payin'  it 
out  to  that  there  Sal  Schnabel ! ' ' 

As  my  mother  never  tried  to  defend  herself  by  argu- 
ment, she  did  not  retort  with  the  fact  of  which  she 
knew  my  father  was  perfectly  aware — that  ever  since 
Aunt  Susan 's  accident  both  she  and  I  had  been  getting 
up  much  earlier  and  going  to  bed  much  later  than 
usual. 

It  was  just  before  Aunt  Susan's  restoration  to  her 
feet  that  my  mother  allowed  herself  one  last  fling  of 
wild  extravagance,  revealing  therein  a  yearning  of  her 
inarticulate  soul  to  express  itself  that  no  one  would 
ever  have  suspected.  Turquoise  blue  being,  it  seemed, 
her  favorite  color,  she  refurnished  and  repapered  her 
bedroom  according  to  a  design  and  color  scheme  all  her 
own,  having  her  cheap  oak  bureau,  chairs,  and  bed  all 
painted  a  deep  shade  of  turquoise  blue  with  wide  gilt 
trimmings,  and  the  walls  papered  in  the  same  shade 
with  a  wide  gilt  border.  But  the  crowning  feature  of 
this  color  scheme  was  a  "hand-painted  landscape" 
by  our  village  artist,  who  charged  one-forty-eight  a 
landscape,  frame  included.  This  was  considered  high 
in  Virginsburg  for  home-made  art,  though  the  artist 
always  assured  her  patrons  that  the  painting  alone  was 
worth  the  forty-eight;  and  she  obligingly  painted  her 
landscapes,  if  so  desired,  to  match  wall-paper  or  up- 
liolstering.    My  mother's  painting,  called  "The  Fish- 
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erman's  Home,"  had  a  turquoise  blue  sky  in  which  a 
gilt  sun  was  setting  behind  a  bright  green  hill,  the  gilt 
rays  looking  like  hat-pins  in  a  cushion  or  the  quills  of 
an  angry  porcupine. 

My  father  did  not  greatly  object  to  this  renovating 
of  their  bedroom,  since  he  too  was  fond  of  tunjuoise 
blue  and  gilt,  and  he  never  opposed  any  expenditure 
that  contributed  in  any  way  to  his  own  enjoyment. 

As  for  Aunt  Susan,  the  whole  thing  was  kept  a 
secret  from  her  until  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  walk 
up-stairs — upon  which  occasion  her  angry  indignation 
would  certainly  have  given  her  a  relapse  had  her  ail- 
ment been  anything  relapsable.  But,  although  from 
the  very  hour  of  her  recovery  she  resumed  her  old 
ascendency  over  my  mother,  habit  seeming  to  be  the 
strongest  motive  power  of  my  mother's  life,  yet  her 
dominance  was  not  to  be  allowed,  apparently,  to  ex- 
tend back  to  the  past. 

"What  's  done  's  done,"  my  mother  conclusively  re- 
plied to  her  bitter  reproaches.  "Enough  said,  Su- 
san. ' ' 

"With  which  unwonted  firmness,  she  turned  away 
and  left  Aunt  Susan  to  rave  to  the  turquoise  blue 
walls. 

The  most  somber  memories  of  my  childhood  are  of 
the  weeks  of  retribution  that  followed  upon  Aunt  Su- 
san 's  recovery,  in  which  she  ' '  took  it  out  of  me  "  with- 
out stint  for  all  my  lawlessness  during  her  helplessness. 
When,  occasionally,  her  severity  verged  upon  actual 
cruelty,  it  was  my  father,  not  my  mother,  who  would 
interpose  a  plea  for  me.     It  seemed  to  me,  in  those 
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unhappy  days,  that  if  my  mother  had  the  least  affec- 
tion for  me  she  could  not  look  on  so  quiescently  and 
see  me  so  abused. 

I  remember  how,  one  day,  after  an  hour  of  "durance 
vile,"  I  relieved  my  feelings  by  running  outdoors  and 
writing  all  over  the  house  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  over 
and  over  again,  as  far  up  and  down  as  I  could  reach — 
Devil.  Fortunately  for  me,  a  heavy  rain  washed  my 
inscriptions  away  before  Aunt  Susan  discovered  them. 

It  was  when  the  doctor  presented  his  bill  to  my 
aunt,  and  she  promptly  paid  it  from  the  money  drawer 
in  my  mother's  store,  instead  of  drawing  upon  her  own 
ample  funds,  hoarded  up  year  after  year  while  she 
lived  upon  my  mother,  that  for  the  first  time  I  began 
to  question  her  right  to  thus  appropriate,  without  a 
by-your-leave,  what  was  not  her  own.  Her  claim  was, 
of  course,  that  the  work  she  did  was  worth  more  than 
all  she  spent  on  herself.  But  my  mother  worked  even 
harder  and  had  nothing  for  it. 

* '  If  she  was  too  poor  to  pay  her  doctor, ' '  I  thought, 
**it  would  be  different.  But  she  brags  how  much  she 
has  laid  by.  She  buys  whatever  she  needs  with  mom 's 
money,  and  won't  give  mom  enough  to  buy  what  she 
and  I  need;  it  ain't  fair,"  I  reasoned. 

But,  if  more  favored  children  were  not  afflicted  with 
an  Aunt  Susan,  I  was  sure  that  few  were  ever  born 
into  this  world  to  know  such  ecstasy  as  was  mine  when 
Reverend  Armstrong's  missus,  deciding  that  Henry 
and  I  were  "exceptional  children"  and  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  try  to  make  something  of  us,  in- 
vited us  one  Saturdaj^  to  her  home  to  "luncheon." 
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Although,  when  I  repeated  this  precious  invitation 
at  home,  I  concealed  the  fact  that  Henry  was  also  in- 
vited, nevertheless,  since  our  minister  and  his  wife 
were — because  of  their  total  unlikeness  to  Virginsburg- 
ers — very  unpopular  in  the  village.  Aunt  Susan  and 
my  father  were  inclined  to  prohibit  my  accepting  it. 

"They  '11  fill  her  head  with  high-jinks  notions,  now 
mind  I  tell  you — sich  tony  style  as  they  put  on ! "  Aunt 
Susan  warned  my  parents.  "It  's  put  out  all  over 
town  how  they  're  that  stuck  up  they  won't  do  their 
own  stretchin '  at  meals,  but  has  to  have  their  hired  girl 
walk  round  the  table  stretchin'  dishes  at  'em.  Yes, 
to  think! — a  minister's  family  too  proud  to  do  their 
own  stretchin' !  And  the  idea  of  their  keepin'  a  hired 
girl,  anyhow,  with  only  him  and  her  in  the  family  and 
both  of  'em  young  and  hearty!  A  hired  girl  yet! 
Why,  not  another  family  in  Wirginsburg  keeps  a  hired 
girl.     Och,  her  she  must  be  the  lazy  piece ! ' ' 

"If  they  're  so  wonderful  tony  you  might  be  glad 
they  'd  trouble  to  ast  our  Maggie  to  come  and  eat 
along  with  'em,  as  common  as  what  we  are,"  my 
mother  unexpectedly  put  in  a  word  for  me. 

She  could  see  me  scolded,  denied  things  I  ought  to 
have,  overtaxed  with  tasks,  slapped  and  even  whipped 
— and  never  demur ;  but,  for  some  reason  that  I  could 
not  fathom,  she  did  not  wish  me  to  be  deprived  of  a 
chance  to  taste  of  "high  society"  when  such  chance 
came  my  way. 

"It  ain't  no  honor  to  be  ast  to  the  parsonage,"  my 
father  sneered,  "when  such  trash  as  Liddy  Fitzen- 
berger  is  all  the  time  runnin '  there. ' ' 
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The  Pitzenbergers  were  the  moral  outcasts  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  but  the  Armstrongs,  pronouncing  this  ostracism 
unwarranted  in  the  case  of  Liddy,  the  young  daughter 
of  the  family,  had  outraged  the  village  prejudice  and 
greatly  increased  their  own  growing  unpopularity  by 
openly  associating  with  the  girl. 

*'Pop,  if  3'ou  '11  leave  me  go,"  I  argued,  with  an 
unchildlike  cunning  which  necessity  had  taught  me, 
"I  can  tell  you,  when  I  come  home,  all  how  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong 's  house  is  furnished,  and  what  fur  tony  airs  him 
and  her  puts  on  with  their  hired  girl,  and  all  like 
that." 

This  suggestion  was,  as  I  had  foreseen,  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  my  father's  insatiable  curiosity  for  petty 
personal  details  as  to  other  people's  affairs. 

"Better  leave  her  go,  Susan,"  he  coaxed. 

Aunt  Susan,  though  she  disapproved  on  general 
principles  of  pleasure  for  children,  was  not  only  as  in- 
satiably curious  as  was  my  father  about  the  privacies 
of  the  Armstrongs,  but  was  also  eager  to  get  hold  of 
something  that  could  further  damage  them  with  their 
congregation ;  so  she  reluctantly  gave  her  consent. 

Young  as  I  was,  I  understood  perfectly  that  the 
Armstrongs,  because  of  their  financial  independence, 
could  ignore  the  disapproval  of  their  critical  and  carp- 
ing flock  as  no  other  Virginsburg  pastor's  family  had 
ever  before  been  able  to  do.  So,  although  it  might 
seem  that  their  espousal  of  disreputable  people  and  un- 
popular causes  was  not  so  heroic  as  it  would  have  been 
had  they  been  risking  their  bread  and  butter  in  doing 
it,  I  am  nevertheless  quite  sure  that  they  were  both  of 
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that  rare  caliber  that  would  unhesitatingly  have  sacri- 
ficed themselves  to  the  uttermost  for  what  they  felt  to 
be  just  and  true;  that  they  were  of  those  elect  who 
have  more  concern  for  the  soul's  integrity  than  for 
their  worldly  security. 

As  I  look  back,  I  realize  that  because  of  one  para- 
mount fact  their  unpopularity  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion :  Mr.  Armstrong  being  the  first  pastor  Vir- 
ginsburg  had  ever  had  who  was  a  man  of  gentle  birth 
and  breeding,  his  difference  from  his  congregation  in 
manner  and  point  of  view  made  rather  too  wide  a  gap 
to  be  bridged  by  them,  though  he  himself  might  easily 
have  bridged  it;  for,  though  refusing  to  modify  his 
principles  to  the  pattern  of  their  prejudices,  he  was 
both  sympathetic  and  tactful.  His  people,  however, 
were  not  only  suspicious  of  his  obvious  culture  but 
resented  it. 

In  the  case  of  his  wife,  her  keeping  a  maid  (servants 
being  an  unknown  commodity  in  Virginsburg)  and 
conducting  her  household  in  a  way  strange  to  them  was 
enough  to  condemn  her. 

They  were  a  young  and  lovable  pair — the  minister, 
though  of  rather  a  mild  personality,  being  earnest  and 
sincere,  and  his  wife,  by  far  the  stronger  character  of 
the  two,  being  pretty  and  vivacious.  To  Henry  and 
me,  taking  a  meal  away  from  our  homes  was  in  itself 
an  almost  unprecedented  and  therefore  a  notable 
event;  but  added  to  the  novelty  of  it  there  were  the 
thrilling  mysteries  as  to  what  sort  of  meal  a  "lunch- 
eon" was,  and  what  were  the  luridly  "tony  airs"  of 
the  Armstrong  household  that  we  had  often  heard  our 
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elders  warmly  denounce,  as  well  as  the  delight  of  a 
few  hours'  close  association  with  Mrs.  Armstrong. 
The  latter  could  tell  Bible  stories  and  other  mj^ths  as 
could  no  one  else ;  her  speech  was  strangely  different 
from  our  own;  her  clothes  exhaled  a  faint  scent  of 
sweetness;  her  hands  and  teeth  were  white  and  beau- 
tiful ;  she  could  be  funny  and  make  us  laugh,  and,  for 
a  Sunday  school  teacher  and  a  minister 's  wife,  she  was 
amazingly  free  from  what  we  took  to  be  religion.  In 
view  of  all  this,  a  mere  social  function  was  exalted  to 
the  status  of  an  adventure. 

The  appearance  of  the  luncheon  table,  when  at  one 
o'clock  Henry  and  I  were  led  out  to  it,  gdve  us  a 
shock.  No  cloth  on  the  table,  only  little  "tidies"! 
No  cloth,  when  you  were  having  invited  company! 
We  both  felt  rather  embarrassed  for  our  hostess.  How 
maligned  she  had  been  by  those  who  had  spread  it 
abroad  that  she  was  "high-toned,"  when  the  truth  was 
that  she  humbly  ate  off  a  bare  table.  Could  humility 
go  further  ? 

As  it  was  a  whole  hour  past  our  usual  dinner-time, 
and  as  we  were  both  accustomed  to  a  heavy  meal  at 
noon  of  meat,  potatoes,  and  pie,  we  were  feeling  very 
hungry ;  and  lo  1  there  was  evidently  nothing  for 
"luncheon"  but  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup 
of  tea  in  cups  with  two  handles;  not  another  thing 
in  sight. 

Henry's  glance,  cautiously  meeting  mine,  seemed  to 
say:  "You  'd  anyhow  expect  'em  to  have  ice  cream 
or  watermelon  when  they  're  got  company  1 ' ' 

The  meal  was  a  succession  of  surprises  and  shocks. 
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The  tea  turned  out  to  be  soup !  Could  n  't  they  afford 
soup-plates  ?  Evidently  the  Armstrongs  needed  a  do- 
nation party. 

As  I  tucked  my  napkin  at  my  throat — for  this,  I 
had  been  taught  by  precept  and  example,  was  the  use 
of  napkins — I  remarked  conversationally:  "Us  we 
put  out  napkins,  too,  when  we  get  company. ' ' 

Although  Henry  ate  his  soup  with  despatch,  he 
frankly  disparaged  it : 

''I  like  better  the  kind  of  soup  with  things  in  be- 
tween— rice  and  tomatz  and  things." 

The  delight  with  which  the  Armstrongs  received  our 
simplest  remarks  was  to  us,  perhaps  fortunately,  very 
mystifying. 

* '  When  I  'm  awful  empty, ' '  I  said,  as  I  began  on  my 
little  plate  of  bread  and  butter, ' '  I  can  eat  plain  bread 
and  butter  very  hearty — even  without  no  jam 
spreadin  's. ' ' 

My  idea  was  to  reassure  our  hostess,  to  put  her  at 
her  ease  and  relieve  her  of  any  mortification  she  may 
have  felt  at  such  a  meager  repast. 

But,  before  she  could  reply  to  my  kind  reassurance, 
the  -negro  maid,  white-aproned  and  -capped, — of  whom 
we  had  heard  sinister  rumors, — came  in  and  began  to 
remove  our  cups.  Taking  this  to  signify  that  the  meal 
was  over,  I  rose.  Henry  was  about  to  follow  my  ex- 
ample, when  Mrs.  Armstrong  interposed : 

' '  Sit  down,  dear.  There  's  more  luncheon  com- 
ing." 

Welcome  news !  We  sat  down  and  looked  expectant. 
To  our  staring,  big-eyed  wonder,  the  maid  now  came 
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in  again  with  a  platter  of  lamb  chops,  which,  instead 
of  placing  on  the  table,  she  passed  around  to  each  one 
of  us — following  presently  with  a  dish  of  peas  and 
anotlier  of  potatoes. 

* '  So  this, ' '  I  suddenly  said  brightly,  ' '  is  what  Aunt 
Susan  meant  when  she  said  yous  did  n  't  do  your  own 
stretchin '  at  the  table. ' ' 

"Our  own  'stretching'?"  repeated  the  minister  in- 
quiringly. 

I  was  about  to  explain,  when  my  attention  was 
caught  and  held,  so  entranced  as  to  render  me  speech- 
less, by  the  entrance,  once  more,  of  the  maid,  bearing 
a  glistening  silver  tray  on  which  were  a  blue  choco- 
late-pot with  cups  and  saucers  to  match,  which  she 
placed  before  Mrs.  Armstrong ;  and  in  a  moment  I  was 
given  a  cup  of  chocolate  with  what  appeared  to  be 
soapsuds  floating  upon  it.  I  had  ceased  by  now  to 
question  anything  that  might  come  to  pass  at  this 
meal.  Perhaps  the  Armstrongs  did  drink  soapsuds 
with  chocolate  to  cleanse  their  internal  organs — no 
telling. 

But  Henry  was  candidly  skeptical.  Taking  a  tiny 
bit  of  the  white  concoction  on  the  tip  of  his  finger,  he 
tasted  it  experimentally. 

*'Chee!"  he  exclaimed.  ''Ain't  that  bully? 
What  is  it,  missus  ? " 

"Whipped  cream,  Henry.  Let  me  know  if  you 
want  another  lump  of  sugar. ' ' 

Henry,  lifting  his  cup  to  pour  some  cocoa  into  his 
saucer,  as  was  the  village  custom,  paused  as  he  con- 
sidered the  inadequate  size  of  the  saucer. 
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''Wait  till  it  cools  a  bit  and  drink  it  from  your  cup, 
dear,"  advised  Mrs.  Armstrong;  and  I  wondered 
whether  it  was  as  sweet  music  to  Henry  as  it  was  to 
me  to  be  called  "dear."  No  one  in  the  world  had 
ever  called  me  so  before. 

Henry,  coming  within  a  hair  's-breadth  of  upsetting 
his  cup  as  he  put  it  down,  exclaimed  in  consternation : 
* '  Och,  that  was  so  close  it  was  almost ! — ain  't  ? " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled. 

"Aren't  they  quaint?"  gurgled  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

"Aren't  they?"  the  minister  repeated. 

I  knew  they  must  be  referring  to  Henry  and  me, 
and  I  wondered  what  "quaint"  meant;  but  I  did  not 
like  to  ask. 

"Neither  of  them,"  Mrs.  Armstrong  said  to  her  hus- 
band, "looks  like  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  type." 

"No,"  he  again  agreed;  "much  finer  features — 
more  vivacious  countenances — not  so  phlegmatic. ' ' 

"Exactly,"  said  she.  "If  I  did  not  know  to  the 
contrary,  I  'd  say  they  were  both  the  offspring  of 
highly  temperamental  artists.     Look  at  their  eyes!" 

* '  And  their  mouths — sensitive,  expressive. ' ' 

"It  's  explainable,  perhaps,  in  the  boy's  case,"  said 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  "but  incomprehensible  in  the  girl's. 
Why,  Billy,"  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh,  "she  actu- 
ally has  a  high-bred  look!     Hasn't  she?" 

He  nodded.  "No  accounting  for  these  occasional 
departures  from  type. ' ' 

When  we  had  eaten  all  the  chops  and  vegetables- we 
could  possibly  manage,  we  again  beheld,  in  silent  won- 
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der,  the  maid  remove  our  plates,  brush  away  the 
crumbs,  and  bring  in  more  plates  holding  little  bowls 
of  water. 

"What  's  this  to  do?"  inquired  Henry. 

"Do  what  you- see  us  do,"  advised  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
setting  her  bowl  to  one  side. 

And  now  the  maid  appeared,  carrying,  to  our  un- 
disguised satisfaction,  a  platter  of  ice-cream ;  and  with 
sparkling  eyes  we  watched  Mrs.  Armstrong  as  she 
helped  herself,  putting  a  slice  of  it  on  the  plate  from 
which  she  had  removed  the  finger-bowl. 

Curiosity  as  to  the  use  of  that  bowl  of  water  almost 
robbed  me  of  any  enjoyment  of  the  ice-cream. 

"Pop  said  he  thought  you  'd  likely  have  ice-cream," 
I  remarked  graciously. 

"Did  he?"    Mrs.  Armstrong  smiled  on  me  sweetly. 

I  had  noticed  that  the  only  pictures  that  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  dining-room  were  portraits  that  looked 
to  me  old  and  dingy,  yet  were  strangely  fascinating. 

"Us  we  got  two  new  pitshures,"  I  said,  conscious  of 
my  duty  as  a  guest  to  be  sociably  talkative.  ' '  One  of 
Mark  Twain,  *  a  eminent  statesman  whose  speeches  in 
Senate  is  admired  by  all,'  "  I  quoted  the  lady  agent, 
to  the  evident  astonishment  of  the  minister  and  his 
wife.  "And  another  one  entitled  'The  Fisherman's 
Home,'  painted  by  Emma  S.  Slathauer  for  one-forty- 
eight,  frame  included." 

' '  Have  you,  dear  ?  That  's  very  nice.  I  have  heard 
of  Miss  Slathauer 's  paintings.  Did  I  tell  you,  Billy," 
Miss  Armstrong  quite  gravelj^  asked  her  husband, 
"that  when  Miss  Slathauer  walked  home  from  the 
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Ladies'  Auxiliary  yesterday  afternoon  with  me,  and 
I  drew  her  attention  to  the  wonderful  sunset,  she  in- 
spected it  critically  and  said  disparagingly :  'Yes,  but 
you  ought  to  see  the  sunsets -I  paint!'  " 

Mr.  Armstrong  laughed,  and  I  wondered  why.  At 
that  stage  of  my  career  the  sharp  rays  of  Emma 
Slathauer's  gilt  sun  in  "The  Fisherman's  Home,"  sug- 
gesting hat-pins  stuck  in  a  cushion,  seemed  to  me  very 
superior  to  anything  that  mere  nature  could  do. 

' '  Billy ! ' '  Mrs.  Armstrong  suddenly  exclaimed  with 
startling  abruptness. 

' '  Mercy !    What  ? "  he  inquired. 

* '  Billy !  Now  I  know  whom  Maggie  looks  like !  My 
dear, ' '  she  explained  to  me, ' '  ever  since  I  first  laid  eyes 
on  you,  eight  months  ago,  I  've  been  wondering  why 
your  face  was  so  familiar  to  me.  She  looks  like  Robert 
Everett,  Billy;  Nannie  Sturgiss  Everett's  husband. 
Now,  does  n  't  she  ? ' ' 

"Remarkably!"  he  replied,  a  startled  surprise  in 
his  voice. 

"It  is  a  really  remarkable  resemblance,"  said  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  looking  at  me  attentively.  "Nannie's 
baby  girl,  who  died, ' '  she  added  thoughtfully,  ' '  would 
have  been  just  about  Maggie's  age.  The  circum- 
stances of  its  death — do  you  remember? — ^v^-ere  so  pe- 
culiar that  they  excited  comment." 

"What  were  they?  I  vaguely  remember  some  gos- 
sip," said  Mr.  Armstrong. 

' '  Nannie  was  so  very  ill  after  her  baby 's  birth  that 
they  sent  her  to  the  mountains,  and  the  baby  died  while 
she  was  away,  though  it  had  been  a  very  successful 
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baby  up  to  that  time.  Every  one  seemed  to  think  that 
she  acted  strangely  about  her  baby's  death — that  she 
didn't  seem  to  mind  it  at  all." 

Mrs.  Armstrong's  eyes  grew  absent,  and  she  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  forget  Henry  and  me. 

''I  was  Nannie's  most  intimate  friend  at  that  time, 
and  I  could  not  understand  her  complacency  at  the 
death  of  that  baby — any  more  than  I  could  understand 
the  almost  abnormal  grief  about  it  that  both  her  hus- 
band and  her  father  seemed  to  feel.  Maggie," — ^she 
suddenly  turned  to  me, — ' '  how  old  are  you,  my  dear  ? ' ' 

"Ten,  goin'  on  eleven  next  September." 

"Just  about  the  age  Nannie's  baby  would  have 
been,"  she  repeated.  "Her  first  child — Mary — is 
twelve.  She  was  always  perfectly  devoted  to  Mary, 
but  I  am  sure  she  seemed  relieved  when  that  second 
baby  died!  I  always  did  think  Nannie  was  a  bit 
weak-minded." 

* '  Her  husband  died  about  six  months  after  the  baby, 
didn't  he?"  asked  the  minister. 

"Yes — poor  Nannie!  She  did  feel  that!  People 
actually  said  that  Kobert  Everett  died  of  grief  for  that 
baby.  Which  was  absurd — a  ten-weeks-old  baby.  All 
the  same,  he  and  Bishop  Sturgis  both  seemed  per- 
fectly stricken  by  its  death." 

A  preoccupied  silence  followed.  Henry  presently 
broke  it  with  a  question. 

"Well?"  he  said  inquiringly,  pointing  to  the  glass 
bowl  of  water.     ' '  What  is  this  to  do  ? " 

Mrs.  Armstrong  laughed,  dipped  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  in  the  bowl,  and  dried  them  on  her  napkin. 
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"No  soap?"  asked  Henry,  imitating  lier. 

"Not  until  I  take  you  up  to  the  bathroom." 

Henry  shook  his  head  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
futility  of  the  ways  of  "high  society,"  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later  we  left  the  table. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  then  took  us  in  hand,  read  to  us, 
talked  with  us,  played  a  few  games  with  us.  We  were 
given  some  valuable  and  to  us  surprising  instruction 
in  speaking  the  English  language,  and  even  our  man- 
ners came  in  for  some  attention. 

It  was  a  novel  and  a  very  wonderful  afternoon  to 
both  of  us.  Never  before  in  all  our  lives  had  we  had 
such  an  enjoyable  time. 

The  best  of  it  was,  however,  that  it  proved  to  be  the 
beginning  of  an  intimacy  at  the  parsonage  which,  ex- 
tending through  years,  transformed  the  world  for 
Henry  and  me,  and  affected  all  our  future. 
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TRANSITION 

ALTHOUGH  to  be  specially  favored  by  tbe  Arm- 
strongs was  to  be  regarded  with  disfavor  and 
suspicion  by  the  rest  of  Virginsburg,  and  even  to  be 
classed  with  ''them  Fitzenbergers,"  yet,  as  Henry  and 
I  cared  more  for  Mrs.  Armstrong's  little  finger  than 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  village,  we  rather  gloried  in  suf- 
fering a  bit  of  martyrdom  for  our  loyalty  to  our 
friends. 

One  phase  of  this  martyrdom  was  the  ridicule  of  our 
schoolmates  when  we  boldly  adopted  Mrs.  Armstrong's 
Southern  accent,  even  daring  to  stand  up  in  class  and 
recite  our  lessons  in  this  practically  foreign  tongue. 

"N-You  Yawk,  N-You  Juzzy,  Delawah,"  I  would 
say.  And,  in  the  face  of  the  laughter  of  the  whole 
school,  Heniy  would,  in  his  turn,  state  that  the  South- 
ern States  were  "No'th  C'lina,  Soath  C'lina,  Go'gia, 
Flah'da,"  and  that  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  was 
"Harris-bu'g." 

"You  don't  talk  like  your  tongue  grew  to  talk,"  the 
children  would  scornfully  reproach  us. 

"We  don't  want  to  talk  Dutch!"  we  would  return 
with  equal  scorn.  "You-all,  even  Miss  Schmincky, 
speaks  incorrectly." 
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As  time  moved  on,  and  the  friendship  between 
Henry  and  me  grew  closer  month  by  month,  the  vil- 
lagers came  more  and  more  to  disapprove  of  it  as 
"queer";  ''not  as  simple  and  innocent  as  what  it 
looked  to  be";  ''tomboyish"  on  my  part,  "sissy"  on 
Henry's.  The  Armstrongs  alone  pronounced  it 
"beautiful,"  a  "safeguard"  for  both  of  us,  a  "village 
idyl." 

Henry's  mother,  grandparents,  and  uncles  seemed  to 
be  the  only  people  in  Virginsburg  who  were  indifferent 
to  it ;  but  then,  they  seldom  interfered  with  him  in  any 
respect,  so  long  as  he  did  not  get  in  their  way. 

After  a  time,  even  Aunt  Susan  came  to  recognize 
the  uselessness  of  opposing  our  companionship, 
though  the  open  insults  that  she  hurled  at  Henry  if  he 
dared  to  enter  our  home  were  effectual  in  keeping  him 
away.  While  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  going 
to  his  home  when  I  pleased,  the  chill,  uncanny  sense 
of  his  always  invisible  mother  made  me,  after  a  time, 
shrink  from  entering  that  shadowed  household.  So  we 
both  preferred  to  meet  away  from  our  homes:  at  the 
Armstrongs'  or  in  the  near-by  woods  or  on  Cemetery 
Hill. 

In  our  intimacy  at  the  parsonage,  which  gave  us 
books,  music,  pictures,  and  best  of  all,  far  better  than 
any  preachments,  an  atmosphere  of  gentleness,  refine- 
ment, and  gaiety  that  enveloped  every  one  who  crossed 
the  parsonage  threshold,  Henry  and  I  acquired,  in 
those  impressionable  years  of  our  childhood  and  early 
youth,  ideals  and  standards  that  had  a  more  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  our  lives  than  anything  teachers, 
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schools,  or  colleges  ever  gave  to  either  of  us  in  after 
years. 

Finding  at  the  parsonage  an  ample  library  of  the 
best  literature  of  the  past  and  present,  and  not  having, 
like  city  children,  innumerable  other  distractions,  I 
know  that  we  received  from  those  books,  from  the 
stimulus  of  Mrs.  Armstrong's  vivid  personality  and 
unusual  culture,  and  from  the  steadfast  spirit  of 
both  her  and  her  husband,  an  educational  foundation 
far  more  vital  than  is  vouchsafed  to  many  young  peo- 
ple of  this  rushing  generation. 

The  Armstrongs,  on  their  side,  delighted  in  our 
unfolding  under  their  care,  loved  us,  were  proud  of 
us. 

I  think,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  friendship 
between  Henry  and  me,  we  had  been  vaguely  conscious 
of  a  something  unique  in  ourselves,  which,  while  it 
seemed  to  hang  an  invisible  veil  between  us  and  our 
other  schoolmates,  inevitably  brought  us  two  together, 
like  needle  to  magnet.  Naturally  the  influence  of  the 
Armstrongs  in  our  lives  made  this  veil  far  more 
tangible;  so  that  by  the  time  we  came  to  the  brink 
of  maturity  we  had  ceased  to  be  identified  very  closely 
with  the  village  life.  This  might  seem  unfortunate; 
but  the  fault  was  not  ours.  We  absorbed  from  them 
all  that  they  would  give  us,  and  we  gave  them  in  re- 
turn all  that  they  would  receive  from  us:  but  this 
"all"  was  very  little;  for,  while  they  were  not  actu- 
ally unfriendly  to  us,  they  looked  upon  us  with  the 
suspicious  aversion  with  which  unimaginative  people 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  always  regard  anything 
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not  clearly  understood.  Aunt  Susan's  philosophy 
was  that  of  the  village  in  general : 

"The  measure  of  absurdity  is  the  difference  from 
ourselves. ' ' 

Mrs.  Armstrong  sometimes  dealt  with  this  attitude 
of  suspicion  toward  herself  and  her  husband  in  a  way 
that  seemed  to  me  inspired.  I  happened,  one  day,  to 
walk  with  her  to  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  at 
the  Sunday  school  room.  As  we  entered,  the  conver- 
sation of  the  members  was  suddenly  hushed,  and  amid 
a  rather  funereal  silence  we  took  our  places.  The 
meaning  of  this  abrupt  silence  was  ludicrously  obvious 
— the  minister  and  his  wife  had  just  been  under  a  fire 
of  critical  discussion,  I  felt  embarrassed,  but  it  did 
not  faze  Mrs.  Armstrong.  Glancing  brightly  about 
the  circle  of  sullen  and  unfriendly  faces  that  sur- 
reptitiously eyed  her,  she  said  sweetly:  "Oh,  go 
right  on.  Don't  mind  me.  Tell  me  what  you-all 
think  of  my  husband,  and  then  I  '11  tell  you-all  just 
what  people  are  saying  about  yours — and  we  '11  have 
a  lovely  time  together ! ' ' 

That  they  took  her  literally  was  manifest  from  the 
consternation  of  their  countenances;  for  there  was 
nothing  more  feared  in  Virginsburg,  barring  Gabriel's 
trumpet  and  the  final  judgment,  then  criticism  by 
one's  neighbors.  That  their  own  husbands  were  being 
talked  about!  Every  woman  present  instantly  sus- 
pected every  other  woman  of  having  slandered  the 
good  name  of  her  family. 

For  weeks  thereafter  the  members  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  were  so  taken  up  with  straightening  out  the 
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effects  of  this  sinister  suggestion  that  their  pastor  and 
his  wife  eujoj^ed  a  temporary  respite  from  fault-find- 
ing. 

Henry  and  I  were  among  the  few  young  people  of 
Virginsburg  who,  after  we  had  gone  through  the  vil- 
lage school,  were  allowed  to  attend  the  high  school  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Hamburg, 

It  was  just  six  months  before  we  would  have  gradu- 
ated here  together  that  an  unlooked-for  contingency 
obliged  me  to  leave  school.  A  rival  general  store  was 
opened  in  Virginsburg — a  store  so  much  more  up-to- 
date  than  ours  that  it  had  promptly  taken  over  the 
bulk  of  the  village  trade,  which  in  any  case  was  not 
large  enough  to  support  two  shops.  In  this  state  of 
things,  it  became  necessary  for  me,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, to  teach  school  to  help  support  the  family. 

I  secured  a  country  school  near  Hamburg  at  a  sal- 
ary of  forty  dollars  a  month.  Fifteen  dollars  paid  my 
board  at  a  farm  near  my  school,  and  all  that  I  could 
spare  of  the  remainder  I  took  to  my  mother  in  my 
monthly  week-end  visits  home. 

Henry,  now  nineteen  years  old,  going  daily  to  Ham- 
burg, managed  to  come  out  at  least  twice  a  week  to 
the  farm  where  I  boarded,  for  an  hour's  visit  with 
me ;  and  no  joys  that  life  brought  to  us  in  later  years 
ever  surpassed  that  which  he  and  I  experienced  when, 
after  the  dreary  flatness  of  a  few  days'  separation,  we 
got  together  again  in  those  afternoon  visits  and  re- 
counted to  each  other  everything  we  had  thought,  felt, 
and  done  since  last  we  had  met;  for,  to  our  youthful 
egotism,  there  was  nothing  so  momentous  or  so  ex- 
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citing  in  all  the  universe  as  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  and  souls. 

The  departure,  about  this  time,  of  the  Armstrongs 
to  another  parish  threw  us  more  than  ever  upon  each 
other  for  consolation  and  comradeship ;  for  their  going 
left  a  great  emptiness  and  sorrow  in  our  lives. 

"Henry,"  I  one  day  told  him,  "I  find  myself 
dreadfully  pitying  people  who  have  n't  the  blessing  of 
such  a  friendship  as  ours.  Their  lives  must  be  aw- 
fully barren. ' ' 

"But  I  believe  every  one  finds  all  the  blessedness  he 
is  able  to  assimilate, ' '  reasoned  Henry — who  was  read- 
ing Emerson  in  the  Hamburg  high  school  English 
course.  ' '  Few  are  capable  of  such  friendship  as  ours, 
Maggie. ' ' 

We  complacently  agreed  it  was  because  of  our  own 
peculiar  worthiness  that  life  vouchsafed  to  us  such 
high  spiritual  satisfaction;  for  we  were  tiresomely 
young  and  disgustingly  superior. 

"We  get  what  we  want  in  this  life,"  continued 
Henry.     "If  we  want  the  highest,  it  is  ours." 

I  thrilled  responsively  to  such  lofty  sentiments, 
though  guiltily  conscious  that  in  the  background  of 
my  mind  there  was  a  huge  worldly  ambition  which 
Henry,  who  was  spiritually  minded  even  to  transcend- 
entalism, would  not  have  considered  "worthy"  of  one 
called  to  walk  with  him  the  elevated,  if  lonely,  path  of 
consecration  to  the  highest. 

I  was  growing  rather  pretty  and  Henry  quite 
manly;  yet  we  were  entirely  without  sex-conscious- 
ness of  each  other,  and  I  am  sure  that  what  kept  us 
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both  from  experiencing  the  usual  love  fevers  of  our 
age  was  our  healthy  friendship. 

'My  monthly  visits  home  soon  resolved  them- 
selves into  one  long  struggle  between  Aunt  Susan  and 
me  over  my  salary :  it  was  so  hard  for  her  to  endure  my 
having  money  of  my  own  to  spend  as  I  pleased,  little 
as  it  was. 

*  *  You  're  awful  selfish  with  your  wages, ' '  she  would 
begin,  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  entered  the  house  and 
had  turned  over  to  my  mother  the  bulk  of  my  month 's 
salary,  which  Aunt  Susan  would  promptly  take  from 
her.  "Five  dollars  you  kep'  back  last  month,  and 
now  six-fifty  this  month — besides  all  that  fifteen  for 
board.  You  don't  have  to  spend  five  or  six  dollars  a 
month.    What  have  you  to  show  for  it  ? " 

That  I  never  would  give  her  the  details  of  my  neces- 
sary expenditures  was  bitter  to  her;  but  it  did  not 
stop  her  nagging. 

"You  might  give  your  mom  a  lot  more  'n  what  you 
do,"  she  would  persist,  "if  you  wasn't  so  greedy  and 
all  for  yourself ! ' ' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  the  past  two  years  she 
had  been  almost  helpless  from  rheumatism,  and  had 
not  only  been  quite  unable  to  help  with  the  work  of 
the  house  and  store,  but  had  required  constant  waiting 
upon,  so  that  she  had  really  come  to  be  a  great  care  and 
burden  to  my  mother  and,  when  I  was  at  home,  to  me 
as  well — in  spite  of  these  circumstances  and  of  our  in- 
creasing poverty  ovdng  to  the  collapse  of  our  trade. 
Aunt  Susan  would  not  contribute  a  penny  of  her 
hoarded  savings  to  our  expenses.    It  seemed  to  me, 
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also,  that,  the  more  service  she  exacted  of  us,  the  more 
irritable  and  abusive  she  became. 

Sometimes  I  questioned  whether  our  patience  with 
her  tyrannies  and  tempers  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  vir- 
tue. 

"Whilst  you  're  squanderin'  on  yourself,"  she 
would  reproach  me,  "you  're  leavin'  your  mom  go 
without  things  she  needs." 

"Very  well,"  I  was  at  last  goaded  one  day  to  re- 
ply; "mother  shall  no  longer  do  without  things  she 
needs — ^though  she  is  well  used  to  that,  isn't  she? 
You  and  father  have  kept  her  used  to  it,  have  n  't  you, 
Aunt  Susan?  But,  now  that  you  suddenly  feel  how 
wrong  it  is  for  her  not  to  have  what  she  needs,  I  '11  see 
that  she  gets  it.  That  means,  mother," — I  turned  to 
her, — "that  I  can  give  you  no  money  this  month,  be- 
cause you  would  not  spend  it  on  yourself  for  things 
you  need:  you  'd  give  it  to  Aunt  Susan,  and  she 
would  spend  it  for  herself  and  father.  So  I  shall  use 
what  I  was  going  to  give  you  to  buy  you  a  new  suit." 

My  mother,  as  usual,  did  not  reply.  She  had  grown 
more  and  more  dull  as  the  years  went  by.  The  only 
sign  she  ever  gave  of  having  a  thought  beyond  the 
immediate  drudgery  of  her  hands  was  a  vaguely 
troubled  look  I  sometimes  surprised  in  her  eyes  as  they 
rested  upon  me. 

"She  seems  to  have  something  on  her  mind  about 
me,"  I  thought  more  than  once. 

"What  it  was  I  could  not  imagine,  and  my  tentative 
questioning  never  brought  forth  any  light  upon  the 
matter. 
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Although  Aunt  Susan  protested,  scolded,  raged,  I 
refused  that  day  to  give  up  a  cent  of  my  month 's  sal- 
ary. I  went  to  town,  taking  Henry  with  me,  and  spent 
what  little  money  I  had  in  fitting  my  mother  out  from 
head  to  feet.     What  I  could  not  pay  for  I  charged. 

"This  may  teach  Aunt  Susan  to  stop  hectoring  me 
about  my  salary,"  I  told  Henry,  on  our  homeward 
ride. 

"By  the  way,  Maggie,  I  've  been  meaning  to  draw 
your  attention  to  your  duty  as  to  your  aunt.  Now 
that  you  are  giving  half  you  earn  to  support  your 
home,  she  should  be  made  to  pay  her  board.  It  'a 
only  fair  to  you  that  she  should." 

Henry's  personality,  though  spiritual,  sensitive,  ten- 
der, was  almost  uncannily  dominating,  in  a  cool,  un- 
demonstrative way. 

"  'Should  be  made  toM"  I  smiled.  "I  'd  like  to 
see  any  one  make  her ! ' ' 

"Would  you?  Well,  you  '11  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  yourself  make  her.  You  must.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself — to  your  sense  of  justice.  Not  for  your  own 
sake  merely:  for  the  sake  of  the  wretched  woman 
herself!" 

"She  can't  be  redeemed,  Henry.     She's  p£ist  that." 

"Well,  then,  for  your  mother's  sake.  You  must  put 
an  ultimatum  to  her — give  her  her  choice:  she  must 
pay  her  board  or  find  another  home!" 

"And  if  she  refuses  to  choose?" 

"All  your  life,  Maggie,  your  aunt  has  deprived  you 
of  what  you  had  a  right  to — and  abused  you.  Are 
you  now  going  to  deny  yourself  to  support  her  out  of 
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your  little  bit  of  a  salarj'-,  while  she  hoards  up  her  own 
ample  means?  I  see  no  virtue  in  being  unfair  to 
oneself.  It  is  simply  fatuous.  Force  the  woman  to 
choose. ' ' 

"How  could  I  force  her?" 

"I  give  you  credit  for  wit  enough  to  find  a  way." 

* '  You  do  me  too  much  honor — or  you  don 't  even  yet 
know  Aunt  Susan." 

**It  's  because  I  know  Aunt  Susan  that  I  think  it 
your  plain  duty  to  force  an  issue. ' ' 

* '  No,  Henry  dear. ' '  I  shook  my  head.  ' '  Anything 
so  attractive  couldn't  possibly  be  my  plain  duty. 
I  'd  love  to  force  such  an  issue.  Plain  duty  ne'er 
wore  so  pleasant  a  face.  But  if  you  '11  please  do  your 
best  to  convince  me  that  it  is  my  plain  duty ! ' ' 

' '  It  needs  no  argument.  It  may  save  the  miserable 
creature's  soul." 

"If  it  's  her  soul  you  're  concerned  about — what  's 
left  of  her  soul  is  n't  worth  a  peanut. ' ' 

"Of  course,  what  I  'm  concerned  about  is  that  fair- 
ness shall  be  done  to  you,  Maggie  dear.  But  if,  inci- 
dentally, that  would  reform  Aunt  Susan — " 

I  promised  to  consider  his  advice ;  but  in  my  heart 
I  did  not  believe  I  could  put  it  through. 

That  evening  my  mother  manifested  very  little 
pleasure  in  the  new  clothing  I  presented  to  her. 

"They  're  awful  nice,  Maggie.  But  money  's  so 
awful  scarce  with  us,  we  ain't  got  enough  to  pay  the 
bills,  let  alone  fur  buyin'  new  clo'es.  It  takes  so 
much  to  pay  the  butcher;  and  taxes  is  gettin'  so  high; 
and  Susan's  Sanitive  Compound  and  Rheumatism  Lo- 
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tion  costs  so  expensive;  and  your  pop  has  so  fretful 
when  Susan  ain't  got  no  spendin'  money  fur  him,  that 
I  'd  sooner  you  'd  of  gave  her  the  money  than  spent  it 
on  me.  Why,  Maggie,  we  ain  't  got  a  cent  to  go  on  now 
for  a  week.  Us  we  counted  on  what  you  'd  give  us 
to-day.  I  don't  know  what  we  '11  do.  We  har'ly  sell 
nothing  at  all  in  the  store  any  more,  the  stock  is  gettin' 
so  low, — all  our  groceries  is  run  out, — and  there  ain't 
no  use  buyin'  in  more  stock,  for  all  the  folks  goes  to 
Schmidt's." 

"If  you  are  quite  out  of  money  and  provisions, 
mother,"  I  suddenly  suggested,  "come  with  me  when 
I  go  back  to  the  farm  on  Sunday  evening,  and  pay  me 
a  visit.  Why,  that  's  a  fine  idea !  You  have  your  new 
clothes  all  ready.  Think  of  a  week's  rest  from  house- 
work and  from  Aunt  Susan  and  father.  Oh,  do 
come ! ' ' 

There  actually  was  a  faint  gleam  in  her  tired  eyes  as 
she  looked  at  me. 

"  If  a  body  could ! ' '  she  sighed. 

"But  you  can.  And  when  Aunt  Susan  and  father 
are  left  here  alone,  she  will  just  have  to  spend  some 
of  her  own  money. ' ' 

I  spoke  hurriedly,  for  at  any  moment  Aunt  Susan 
might  interrupt  us.  Her  vigilance  in  averting  any 
private  talk  between  my  mother  and  me  was  untiring. 
If  we  stepped  into  the  store  (where  we  were  just  now), 
she  would  presently  need  a  box  of  matches  or  a  pencil 
or  a  paper  of  pins  from  the  shelves ;  if  we  started  up- 
stairs to  my  bedroom,  she  would  call  my  mother  to  do 
something  for  her ;  wherever  we  went  she  followed  us ; 
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and  no  matter  how  late  we  sat  up,  she  would  never  go 
to  bed  until  we  went. 

But  my  mother  shook  her  head  at  my  suggestion. 

*'It  ain't  no  use,  Maggie.  She  'd  take  her  spite  out 
of  me  so  ugly  when  I  got  home.  You  know  yourself 
how  ugly  Susan  always  takes  her  spite  out  of  a  body. 
You  mind  how  she  cut  up  your  new  red  plaid  dress 
that  time  ?  And  how  she  acted  to  me  when  I  got  my 
bedroom  done  over?  Yi,  yi,  yi,  but  them  was  awful 
ugly  behaviors,  ain't?" 

* '  If  you  will  come  with  me,  mother,  I  shall  see  that 
she  doesn't  abuse  you  afterward." 

"You  couldn't  stop  her.  No;  I  best  not  come — I 
best  stay  home. ' ' 

"Very  well,  then,"  I  said  resolutely.  "Aunt  Su- 
san has  got  to  pay  her  board,  and  father  has  got  to 
relieve  you  of  waiting  upon  her. ' ' 

My  mother  actually  smiled. 

"It  sounds  comic — 'Susan  must  pay  board'!" 
She  almost  chuckled.  "Och,  Maggie,"  she  added,  be- 
coming serious  again,  ' '  what  makes  you  talk  so  dumb  ? 
Susan  pay  her  board  yet ! — when  you  know  how  it  near 
makes  her  sick  to  pay  out  a  penny  of  her  own  money 
for  anything  at  all — let  alone  pay  me  for  her  board ! ' ' 

"You  '11  see,  mother!"  I  said,  with  much  more  con- 
fidence than  I  felt. 

"Say,  Maggie!" 

"What,  mother?"  I  asked,  startled  at  something  un- 
usual in  her  voice.  It  seemed  to  me  that  never  before 
in  my  life  had  I  held  so  long  a  conversation  with  her. 
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"Say,  Maggie,  why  do  you  feel  for  takin'  my  part 
so?" 

The  mingled  wonder  and  wistfulness  of  her  ques- 
tion almost  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  take  your  part?  You  are  my 
mother. ' ' 

"I  never  done  much  for  you,  Maggie.  I  'm  such  a 
poor  dopple !  I  always  just  left  Frank  and  Susan  use 
you  the  way  they  pleased.  You  ain't  got  much  to 
thank  me  for. ' ' 

She  was  telling  me  what  I  had  so  often  told  myself 
— that  her  love  for  me  had  always  been  too  feeble  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  her  will. 

"Well,"  I  said,  with  a  sigh,  "at  least,  you  never 
abused  me  as  Aunt  Susan  did;  and  you  are  never 
selfish  with  me,  as  father  always  is. ' ' 

"That's  little  enough  to  thank  a  mother  for!" 

I  had  read  somewhere  that  a  child  is  precious  to  a 
mother  in  proportion  to  the  price  she  has  paid  to  bring 
it  into  the  world,  and  I  suddenly  asked  my  mother  a 
question : 

"]\Iother,  when  I  was  born  did  you  suffer  very 
much  ? ' ' 

She  turned  away  instantly  to  arrange  some  goods  on 
the  shelf,  and  her  answer  came  to  me  in  a  half  scared 
whisper : 

"What  makes  you  ast  that,  Maggie?  It  's  a  awful 
funny  question  for  a  girl  to  ast  her  mom !  I  would  n  't 
o'  near  ast  my  mom  such  a  question.  It  's  awful  bold, 
Maggie ! ' ' 
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"I  asked  you  because  I  'd  like  to  know,  mother. 
Did  you?" 

She  turned  around  again,  but  her  eyes  avoided 
mine. 

*'We  better  go  on  up  to  bed,  or  Susan  '11  be  comin' 
in  here  after  us, ' '  she  advised. 

* '  But  did  you,  mother  ?  Please  tell  me.  "Why  don 't 
you  want  to  ? " 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know,  Maggie?" 

"It  interests  me.  I  'm  curious  to  find  out  every- 
thing about  myself  that  I  can." 

She  looked  startled,  almost  frightened. 

"The  birth  of  a  child,"  I  added,  "is  so  wonderful 
and  mysterious.  I  'd  like  you  to  tell  me  all  you  know 
about  it. ' ' 

"Well,  if  I  ever!"  she  murmured.  "It  ain't  nice 
for  a  young  girl  like  you  to  take  interest  in  them 
things!     Anyhow,  not  till  you  're  married  a 'ready." 

My  mother's  reticence  as  to  things  physical  seemed 
to  me  merely  a  superstition,  in  the  same  class  with 
the  beliefs  as  to  signs  and  dreams  that  possessed  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  villagers.  So  I  persisted  in  my 
questioning,  and  at  last  she  yielded,  though  reluct- 
antly : 

"Well,  then,  I  just  guess  I  did  suffer  when  you — 
came." 

Was  it  from  modesty,  I  wondered,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  that  she  avoided  the  word  "bom"? 

"I  was  all  alone  when  it — happened.  Susan  went 
away  o'  purpose;  she  sayed  it  made  her  nervous  to  be 
around  a  confinement.     So,  as  soon  as  she  knowed  my 
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time  was  near,  she  went  for  a  week  to  see  after  the 
tenant  on  her  farm  out  behind  Hamburg.  And  the 
day  after  she  went  she  telephomed  Frank  she  wanted 
him  on  business.  So  I  was  all  alone.  I  think  Susan 
did  n't  want  for  me  to  have  no  child.  She  was  jealous 
for  Frank  to  have  all.  So  I  think  she  hoped  the  baby 
would  mebby  die  if  I  didn't  have  good  care.  If  she 
had  n't  of  hoped  that,  she  never  would  have  went  away 
and  let  the  store.  For,  to  be  sure,  she  knowed  it  would 
have  to  be  shut  whiles  I  was  in  labor,  and  Susan 
never  wanted  the  store  shut  even  on  Fourth  of  July, 
she  was  always  so  much  for  takin'  in  all  the  money 
she  could.  But  off  she  went,  and  the  store  had  to  be 
shut  for  four  days. 

"There  wasn't  even  a  doctor  with  me  when  I  was 
confined.  A  neighbor  lady  come  in  and  helped  me  a 
little.  The  baby  was  born  at  four  o  'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  all  that  night  I  had  so  thirsty  I  thought 
I  'd  go  crazy  for  a  drink  of  water ;  but  I  was  too  weak 
to  get  it  for  myself,  and  so  I  tried  to  drink  some 
molasses  the  neighbor  lady  had  let  settin'  on  the 
bureau — and,  to  be  sure,  that  only  made  me  more 
thirstier.  Next  morning,  when  the  neighbor  lady 
came  in,  I  was  out  of  my  mind  and  ravin'  about  mo- 
lasses and  water!  So  she  sent  quick  for  a  doctor. 
It  was  a  whole  week  before  Susan  and  Frank  come 
home.  I  could  see  how  spited  Susan  was  at  my  havin' 
you ;  but  Frank  he  was  awful  tickled  about  you.  He 
used  to  make  so  over  you — till  Susan  got  him  ashamed 
to." 

"And  you,  mother,  did  you  want  me?" 
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She  hesitated  a  perceptible  instant  before  she  re- 
plied : 

"I  wanted  a  baby  awful  much," 

* '  And  was  I  a  nice  baby  ? ' ' 

"Yes;  nicer 'n  most  other  ones." 

"Mothers  always  think  their  own  babies  are  nicest, 
I  suppose." 

She  looked  at  me  queerly  and  did  not  answer. 

"Do  you  think  I  look  like  your  family  or  father's?" 
I  asked.     ' '  I  never  heard  you  say. ' ' 

"Neither  one,"  she  briefly  returned. 

"So  it  seems  to  me,"  I  agreed. 

Before  I  could  pursue  my  catechism  further,  the 
kitchen  door  opened  and  Aunt  Susan  limped  into  the 
store. 

"Are  yous  two  a-goiu'  to  talk  all  night?  You  're 
wastin'  coal-oil.  Outen  the  light,  Mame,  and  come  on 
to  bed.  You  might  think  of  other  ones  a  little !  I 
have  so  tired  and  sleepy  I  can't  har'ly  set  up !" 

"But  why  don't  you  go  to  bed?"  I  asked. 

"Och,  you  sassy  little  snip,  don't  you  gimme  none 
of  your  impudence!"  she  retorted. 

She  turned  to  the  counter  and  blew  out  the  coal-oil 
lamp,  and  we  were  in  darkness. 

* '  Come  on  now  to  bed, ' '  she  ordered  us  as  she  hob- 
bled back  to  the  kitchen. 

As  my  mother  and  I  followed  her,  I  suddenly  de- 
cided that  I  would  put  to  the  test  at  once — this  very 
night — my  power  to  make  my  aunt  and  my  father  do 
at  least  some  little  part  of  their  duty  to  my  mother. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

I   TAKE   A   STAND 

IN  the  kitchen,  my  father  was  yawniug  sleepily  as 
he  lighted  his  lamp  to  go  up  to  bed. 

"Here,  Mame,"  said  Aunt  Susan,  "light  my  lamp 
and  gimme  it.  Maggie!  Light  your  lamp  right 
aways  now  and  come  on  up.     I  waited  long  enough." 

"Stop  a  minute,  everybody!"  I  proclaimed;  and  in 
my  nervousness  I  was  melodramatic. 

They  all  turned  to  me  in  astonishment. 

' '  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  all  to-night,  before 
we  go  to  bed." 

Aunt  Susan  started  so  violently  that  she  almost 
dropped  the  lamp  my  mother  had  given  her. 

"You  got  married!  To  that  there  bastard,  Henry 
Butz!"  she  gasped.  "Is  that  there  what  you  're 
a-goin' to  tell  us?" 

It  was  my  turn  to  stare,  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment, at  her  jumping  at  such  a  conclusion — so  for- 
eign was  it  to  my  idea  of  my  sisterly  relation  vsdth 
Henry. 

But,  recovering  myself  in  an  instant,  I  did  not 
even  comment  on  her  suggestion. 

"Listen,  all,"  I  said  quietly,  though  I  trembled  in- 
wardly at  my  own  temerity.     "From  this  night  I  re- 
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fuse  to  give  my  hard-earned  money  to  support  any 
one  in  this  family  except  mother.  I  won't  sup- 
port you,  father,  in  idleness,  while  mother  slaves  for 
you  and  your  sister.  And  I  won't  support  you,  Aunt 
Susan,  when  you  have  ample  means  to  support  your- 
self. If  I  work,  father,  you  must  work.  You  are 
stronger  than  I  am  and  much  stronger  than  mother 
is.  And  you.  Aunt  Susan,  must  pay  your  board  here 
— or  go  elsewhere  to  live." 

It  required  all  the  resolution  of  which  I  was  capable 
to  overcome  my  life-long  habit  of  giving  way  to 
Aunt  Susan,  and  to  take  a  stand  like  this  against  her. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  tremendous  thing  I  had  undertaken 
to  put  through.  For  I  was  determined,  now  that  I 
had  begun,  not  to  falter  until  I  had  accomplished  it. 

Aunt  Susan  took  a  step  toward  me  as  if  to  fell  me 
to  the  earth  where  I  stood ;  but,  with  a  groan  of  phys- 
ical anguish  at  the  rashness  of  her  quick  movement, 
she  sank  upon  the  settee. 

My  father,  leaning  sleepily  against  the  kitchen 
table,  his  hand  on  his  lamp,  ready  to  go  up  to  bed 
when  this  farce  should  have  been  enacted,  regarded 
me  with  drowsy  amusement. 

My  mother  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  ask :  ' '  Why  do  you  keep  us  out  of  bed  for 
such  foolishness?  You  can't  do  nothing  with  them 
two." 

*' Father  will  get  a  job  at  Wagenhorst's  farm,"  I 
said  firmly.  "Mr.  Wagenhorst  needs  two  men  right 
away,  and  he  pays  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day — 
more  than  I  earn.    And  Aunt  Susan  will,  from  this 
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night,  pay  to  mother  twelve  dollars  a  month  for  her 
board — three  dollars  less  than  I  pay  for  five  days  a 
week  at  Hamburg  Junction. ' ' 

"Och,  Maggie,"  yawned  my  father,  ''stop  jawin' 
and  come  on  to  bed ! ' ' 

"To  think  I  'd  live  to  hear  it!"  cried  Aunt  Susan 
hoarsely.  "Your  tellin'  your  pop  he  's  got  to  hire 
out  to  old  Wagenhorst!  As  common  work  as  what 
that  there  is!  Farm-work — haulin'  manure  and  the 
like! — whilst  you  set  up  like  a  lady  and  hear  off 
school  lessons !  To  think  you  would  dare  to  sass  your 
pop  like  that  there ! ' ' 

So  outraged  was  she  at  the  offense  against  her  pet 
that  she  did  not  heed  my  dictum  as  to  herself. 

"Make  no  mistake,"  I  said.  "I  mean  what  I  say. 
If  you  don't  do  this,  father  and  Aunt  Susan,  not  an- 
other penny  do  I  pay  here.  I  shall  take  mother  away 
with  me,  and  we  two  shall  live  together." 

"You  're  crazy!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Susan.  "Your 
mom  would  n't  near  disgrace  herself  like  that — leavin' 
her  own  lawful  husband  yet ! ' ' 

"She  '11  have  to,  or  starve." 

' '  You  'd  leave  your  own  mother  starve ! ' ' 

"She  won't  starve — she  '11  come  with  me." 

"Maggie,"  said  my  father  fretfully,  "it  ain't  nice, 
your  talkin'  like  that — a  young  girl  like  you.  Fie 
for  shame ! ' ' 

"Och,  Frank,  don't  pay  no  attention  to  her — she  's 
foolish!  I  always  tol'  you  she  'd  bring  you  trouble, 
such  a  poor  mind  as  she  always  had!" 

"And  that  's  where  you  was  wrong,"  answered  my 
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father.  ''Ain't  she  passed  the  county  superintend- 
ent 's  examination  fur  to  teach  ?  So  she  ain  't  so  dumb 
fur  all." 

"I  'm  going  away  to-morrow,"  I  said,  "and  I  'm 
not  coming  back  for  a  month.  I  want  mother  to  come 
with  me,  but  she  won't.  So  I  shall  leave  a  ticket  for 
Hamburg  with  her,  and  when  she  pleases  she  can  come 
to  me.  Meantime,  there  will  be  no  money  here  but 
what  Aunt  Susan  contributes  or  what  father  earns. 
I  '11  support  mother,  but  not  you,  father,  or  Aunt 
Susan. ' ' 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  showed  alarm. 

"Look-a-here,  Maggie,"  said  my  father.  "You 
know  I  ain't  strong  enough  to  work  at  Wagenhorst's 
farm.     It  would  near  kill  me." 

"No  doubt  it  would  be  unpleasant.  So  is  school- 
teaching.     So  are  most  means  of  self-support." 

"But  such  hard  work  as  what  that  there  is!  Ain't 
you  got  no  heart?" 

"Yes — for  mother." 

"And  for  yourself!"  snapped  Aunt  Susan. 

"For  mother  and  myself,  yes.  For  you  and  father 
not  a  bit  more  than  you  ever  had  for  me.  Well — we 
can  go  to  bed  now;  I  've  said  all  I  have  to  say.  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  if  mother  has  not  come  to  me, 
I  '11  come  home  and  see  how  it  's  going.  If  father 
is  working  and  Aunt  Susan  paying  her  board,  I  '11 
give  mother  all  I  can  spare.  Otherwise,  not  a  dollar, 
not  a  penny. ' ' 

I  took  up  my  lamp  and,  amid  their  tragic  silence 
and  consternation,  left  the  room  and  went  up-stairs. 
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Now  that  it  was  on,  the  campaign  was  not  without 
a  spice  of  interest  and  suspense — though,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  could  have  dispensed  with  that  thrill  for  the 
sake  of  peace  in  the  family;  I  would  at  any  time 
have  gone  far  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  controversy; 
but  I  loved  fairness  even  more  than  I  loved  harmony, 
and,  now  that  I  was  strong  enough  to  shield  my  weak, 
put-upon  mother,  I  knew  that  I  must  not  shirk  the 
responsibility. 

I  felt  rather  low  in  my  mind  as  I  prepared  for  bed. 
I  could  not  picture  my  father  working  for  old  Mr. 
Wagenhorst  on  his  farm ;  nor  was  I  able  to  visualize 
Aunt  Susan  paying  twelve  dollars  a  month  for  her 
board.  The  question  was,  would  my  mother  starve 
before  she  would  consent  to  take  so  revolutionary  a 
step  as  to  leave  her  husband?  If  only  she  would 
cooperate  with  me,  my  task  would  be  easy.  But, 
mild  as  she  was,  she  could  be  dreadfully  obstinate.  I 
could  not  imagine  how  the  matter  was  going  to  turn 
out. 

The  one  cheerful  aspect  of  it  was  the  dramatic  ac- 
count I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  Henry, 
next  day,  of  the  stand  I  had  taken  in  defense  of  my 
feeble  mother.  How  gravely  and  wisely  he  would 
advise  me  with  Emersonian  and  Marcus-Aurelian 
philosophy,  and  how  fine  my  firm  resolution  would 
appear  to  us  both  in  the  light  of  these  noble  reflec- 
tions! Life  was,  after  all,  Avith  all  its  sordid  trials, 
very  interesting. 

I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

But  the  next  day,  when  Henrj^  and  I  met,  the  news 
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lie  had  for  me  so  surpassed  mine  in  interest  and  sig- 
nificance that  I  never  recounted  mine  at  all. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  we  met  in  the  afternoon  after 
dinner  in  Penn's  Woods,  a  little  patch  of  woodland 
on  the  edge  of  Virginsburg:  the  Sunday  crowds  at 
the  cemetery  led  us  to  avoid  that  as  a  meeting-place 
except  on  week-days.  It  was  the  end  of  March,  and 
the  air  was  mild  with  the  approach  of  spring. 

I  knew  the  moment  I  joined  Henry  that  something 
momentous  had  happened  to  him,  he  looked  so  white 
and  solemn.  My  instant  inquiry  as  to  what  the  mat- 
ter was,  as  we  sat  down  together  on  a  fallen  tree,  did 
not  elicit  an  immediate  and  definite  response,  Henry 
being  far  too  much  of  an  artist  by  nature  to  spoil  a 
possible  "effect"  by  blurting  out  the  plain,  unvar- 
nished facts. 

"Maggie,"  he  answered  me  gravely,  looking  pale 
and  interesting,  "be  prepared  for  the  worst!" 

"Oh,  Henry!" 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Maggie — and,  believe  me,  I 
am  your  friend,  your  knight,  forevermore.  For,  Mag- 
gie, I  must  leave  you ! ' ' 

"Not  that,  Henry!"  I  exclaimed,  though  impressed 
by  his  diction.  "Not  permanently?  What  do  you 
mean  ? ' ' 

"I  am  going  away  to  college." 

' '  College !     Going  away ! ' ' 

My  heart  seemed  to  fall  with  a  thud ;  the  soft  spring 
sunlight  looked  suddenly  gray. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  I  begged,  not  trusting  myself 
to  speak  above  a  whisper,  lest  I  wail  aloud. 
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"The  strangest  thing  has  happened,  Maggie — the 
thing  we  used  to  speculate  about,  you  and  I,  when, 
we  were  children — " 

"Your  father!     He  has  turned  up?" 

"He  has  not.  But  a  message  from  him  has.  He  is 
dead.  His  will  left  my  mother  four  thousand  dollars 
for  my  education.     The  letter  came  yesterday." 

I  was  struck  dumb,  for  a  moment,  by  this  aston- 
ishing news. 

"Who  was  your  father,  Henry?"  I  presently  found 
voice  to  ask. 

"His  name  was  Henry  Sherwin.  He  was  an  artist. 
That  's  all  I  know.  Mother  won't  talk;  won't  answer 
a  question.  And  the  rest  of  the  family  know  no 
more  than  I  do.  None  of  them  ever  saw  him.  I  told 
my  mother  that  she  really  ought  to  stop  taking  my 
existence  so  tragically:  that  I  would  probably  turn 
out  to  be  a  more  useful  citizen  than  any  six  sons  she 
might  have  borne  to  a  lawful  husband  of  the  Virgins- 
burg  brand." 

* '  Mercy !     What  did  she  say  ? ' ' 

"What  she  always  says  to  my  remarks — nothing. 
She  simply  turned  the  money  over  to  me. ' ' 

"Four  thousand  dollars!"  I  breathed.  The  sum 
seemed  to  us  both  quite  inexhaustible.  "Oh,  Henry, 
I  'm  trying  to  be  truly  glad  for  your  good  luck,  but — 
but — ^when  the  Armstrongs  left,  that  was  bad  enough ! 
I  never  thought  of  this  happening  to  me — that  I 
would  lose  you !    Why,  without  you  what  is  my  life  ? '  * 

* '  ]\Iaggie,  come  with  me !  Let  us  go  to  college  to- 
gether." 
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For  an  instant  the  trees  about  me  were  blurred  be- 
fore my  sight;  for  I  was  dazzled  with  the  glory  of 
the  vision  of  myself  going  to  college.  But  all  too 
quickly  the  glory  faded  before  the  somber  reality. 
My  mother  was  dependent  upon  me. 

"I  'd  do  it  in  a  minute!"  I  exclaimed.  *'For  of 
course  with  a  college  education  I  could  soon  earn  the 
money  to  pay  you  back.  But  I  'm  not  free ;  I  've  got 
mother  to  see  after. ' ' 

We  talked  long  and  earnestly,  then,  on  all  sides  of 
the  question,  I  promising  at  last  that  if  the  way 
cleared  for  my  leaving  my  mother,  I  would  let  him 
know  at  once. 

I  soon  became  as  eagerly  excited  over  his  plans  and 
prospects  as  he  was  himself,  and  of  course  we  vowed 
eternal  fidelity  in  our  friendship  and  the  constant 
exchange  of  letters. 

I  concealed  from  him  the  grief  that  was  desolating 
me,  the  vast  loneliness  that  seemed  to  be  encompass- 
ing me;  for  I  did  not  want  to  cast  a  shadow  upon 
this  great  good  fortune  that  had  come  to  him. 

* '  Have  you  thought  what  business  or  profession  you 
will  take  up,  Henry?"  I  asked  at  last. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  he  answered,  with  a  touch  of  shy- 
ness, almost  of  embarrassment. 

"You  've  never  told  me,"  I  said  in  surprise. 

"No." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  a  faint  color  coming 
into  his  face.  I  knew  that  even  from  me  Henry  had 
his  reticences;  ideas  of  which  he  found  it  difficult  to 
speak ;  feelings  he  shrank  from  exposing. 
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"But  your  life  work,  Henry — surely  you  can  tell 
me  about  that?  I  've  often  felt  that  you  have  it  in 
you  to  be  a  great  man — except  for  one  thing. ' ' 

''What 's  that?" 

"That  you  wouldn't  care  anything  about  being  a 
great  man." 

"Then  I  have  at  least  one  essential  of  true  great- 
ness," he  affirmed  epigrammatieally,  if  not  very  mod- 
estly; "and  if  you  have  had  the  insight  to  feel  that 
about  me,  Maggie, — my  indifference  to  mere  worldly 
aggrandizement, — then  perhaps  I  can  get  up  nerve  to 
tell  you  what  my  ambition  really  is — at  the  risk  of 
having  you  think  me  a  prig. ' ' 

"You  make  me  curious.     Go  on." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  shining  with 
a  far-away  light  that  revealed  to  me  how  much  in  ear- 
nest he  was. 

"You  will  think  it  strange  when  I  tell  you.  You 
will  think,  perhaps,  that  I  pitch  my  aims  low." 

"No;  I  could  never  be  so  stupid  as  to  think  that." 
I  shook  my  head,  smiling. 

"The  Church,"  he  said,  "being  no  longer  a  source 
of  spiritual  stimulus,  something  has  got  to  take  its 
place.  I  am  going  to  fit  myself,  Maggie,  to  be  a 
teacher  of  religion — the  only  true  religion:  the  gospel 
of  human  brotherhood — the  human  brotherhood  that 
is  the  one  thing  the  world  needs  to  make  life  endur- 
able!" 

It  sounded  well,  but  I  was  greatly  surprised. 

"You  don't  mean  you  are  going  into  the  ministry, 
surely?" 
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"God  forbid!  That  profession  no  longer  exists  for 
live  men.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  most 
ministers  of  religion  are  intellectual  fossils.  Let  me 
try  to  explain  to  you  the  sort  of  teacher  I  want  to  be. 
I  want  to  teach,  not  school-book  bunk,  but  that  which 
matters  in  life.  If  a  tidal  wave  could  sweep  away  the 
horde  of  petty  little  pedagogues  that  infest  our  col- 
leges and  schools,  the  men  of  deadly  dulness  you  and 
I  have  heard  lecture  before  teachers'  institutes,  the 
world  would  be  no  poorer.  If  we  could  have  a  few 
big  men,  intellectually  free  men,— real  teachers,  like 
Socrates, — to  inspire  our  youths!" 

You  would  have  thought  Henry  was  a  Solomon  of 
fifty  instead  of  a  boy  of  nineteen.  But  I  saw  nothing 
absurd  in  it,  he  was  too  much  in  earnest,  and  I  too 
thoroughly  agreed  with  what  he  said.  How  many 
good  laughs  we  had  had  together  at  the  expense  of  the 
so-called  "educators"  who,  as  Henry  irreverently 
said,  "blatted"  their  pedagogical  theories  at  teach- 
ers '  institutes !  How  slavishly  these  educators  sub- 
scribed to  current  opinion  in  everything  in  order  to 
stand  in  with  school  boards  or  college  trustees  and 
hold  down  their  jobs !  Not  one  free  soul  had  we  ever 
found  among  them  all. 

"Maggie,"  Henry  went  on,  his  face  illumined, 
"here  alone  with  you  under  this  blue  sky,  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  dedicate  my  life  to  teaching  whatever  may 
seem  to  me  to  be  true — no  matter  what  price  I  may 
have  to  pay.  I  swear  to  you  that  not  for  fear  or 
favor  will  I  ever  swerve  from  the  course  I  have  chosen, 
wherever  that  course  may  lead  me — to  the  gallows,  to 
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the  cross,  to  the  White  House,  to  a  college  presidency, 
to  social  ostracism.  I  honestly  don't  think  I  care 
much — I  care  so  much  more  for  the  work  than  for  my 
own  fate.*' 

"And  you  are  going  to  college  to  fit  yourself  for  this 
career?"  I  exclaimed  ardently. 

"Everything  I  study  shall  be  to  that  end.  And 
now,  Maggie,  it  's  your  turn.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  your  life!  I  know  how  you  loathe  school- 
teaching.  ' ' 

"You  11  think  me  an  unworthy,  small-minded, 
petty-souled  person,  Henry,  when  I  tell  you  that  in 
all  my  visions  of  my  future  I  see  myself  merely  as  a 
proud  wife  and  doting  mother  like  Mrs.  Armstrong. 
If  I  could  be  half  so  wise  and  dear ! "  I  sighed.  ' '  My 
commonplace  ambition  is  to  fit  myself  to  marry  well — 
to  mate  with  a  man  of  parts  that  I  can  be  proud  of. 
It  will  be  career  enough  for  me  to  help  and  perhaps 
inspire  him.  Oh,  I  know  that  's  perfectly  medieval,  or 
at  least  early  Victorian,  and  the  Suffrage  Party  would 
expel  me  from  membership  if  they  found  me  out. 
But  I  can't  help  it — it  's  the  most  I  can  hope  for 
myself,  and  indeed  the  most  I  wish  for.  I  guess, 
Henry,  I  'm  just  bright  enough  to  know  that,  after 
all  's  said,  a  woman's  only  real  happiness  lies  in  just 
that — being  loved  by  a  man  she  honors,  and  having 
several  children :  not  too  many, ' '  I  judiciously  added ; 
"four  would  be  plenty." 

* '  Far  be  it  from  me, ' '  said  Henry,  '  *  to  call  such  an 
ambition  unworthy,  small-minded,  petty-souled;  I  'd 
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say,  rather,  that  it  was  just  like  you,  Maggie, — un- 
selfish, womanly." 

"You  're  such  a  comfort  to  me,  Henry!"  I  sighed. 

''But,"  he  continued,  regarding  me  appraisingly, 
"that  such  an  unclouded  and  honest  mind  as  yours, 
such  abundant  vitality,  such  a  hot  and  passionate 
heart,  that  sometimes  fairly  burns  you  up — that  such 
a  rich  endowment  as  this  should  fail  to  culminate  in 
a  very  beautiful  and  wonderful  flowering  would  mean 
that  nature  is  too  unreasonably  wasteful.  If  that 
flowering  is  to  be  the  creating  of  a  home  and  the  rear- 
ing of  a  family,  I  should  wish  no  higher  achievement 
for  you." 

From  which  it  may  be  seen  that  Henry  could  be  elo- 
quently and,  I  may  say,  poetically  appreciative  of  an- 
other's good  points. 

"Henry,"  I  faltered,  "how  am  I  going  to  bear  it 
when  you  go  away?     When — when  do  you  leave?" 

"To-morrow,"  he  gently  answered. 

He  could  not  help  knowing  how  I  suffered.  He, 
too,  keenly  felt  our  impending  separation.  But  for 
him  there  would  be  change,  novelty,  adventure.  For 
me,  the  same  old  sordid,  deadly  routine,  the  only  re- 
lief to  which  had  been  his  companionship. 

In  our  long,  lingering  walk  back  to  the  village  as 
twilight  came  on,  the  melancholy  of  this  our  first  part- 
ing seemed  to  deepen  and  darken  into  a  palpable 
menace,  so  that  even  the  tragic  news  awaiting  us  at 
Henry's  home  scarcely  added  to  the  gruesome  gloom 
that  had  fallen  upon  my  spirit. 
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Whether  it  was  that  the  shock  that  had  come  to 
Amanda  Butz  in  the  unexpected  message  from  her 
long-lost  lover  to  her  son  proved  too  great  for  a  mind 
and  soul  enfeebled  through'  nineteen  years  of  nun- 
like isolation  and  monotony,  no  one  could  tell.  But 
on  that  Sunday  evening,  when  I  entered  Henry's 
home  with  him,  it  was  permitted  to  me  to  behold,  for 
the  first  time,  the  face  of  his  mother — as  she  lay  dead 
on  the  settee  in  the  kitchen. 
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THE  farmer  in  whose  household  I  boarded,  at 
Hamburg  Junction  where  I  taught,  was  a  cousin 
of  Henry's  mother,  and  I  was  delegated  to  carry  to 
him,  when  I  returned  on  Monday  morning,  the  news 
of  her  death. 

I  reached  the  farm-house  just  after  the  family  had 
sat  down  to  breakfast;  and  when  I  announced  my 
mournful  tidings,  the  farmer,  who  had  just  piled  his 
plate  with  fried  potatoes,  fried  mush,  and  fried  "pud- 
ding," paused  before  the  impending  attack  upon  his 
food  and — feeling,  evidently,  that  something  in  the 
way  of  an  appropriate  show  of  grief  was  due  from 
him  under  the  circumstances — glanced  doubtfully 
from  his  plate  to  my  face  and  back  again  to  his  plate. 
His  favorite  breakfast  was  steaming  under  his  very 
nose;  to  be  called  upon  to  mourn  at  such  a  pleasant 
moment  was  awkward. 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  see  a  way  out.  Holding 
knife  and  fork  with  arms  akimbo  over  his  plate,  he 
said,  as  he  nodded  toward  me  emphatically:  "Just 
you  wait  till  I  have  eat  my  breakfast  if  you  want  to 
see  some  one  bawl!"  With  which  he  bent  to  his  re- 
past with  vigor  and  despatch. 
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Two  days  later  I  returned  home  to  attend  the 
funeral.  And  it  was  I  who  stood  at  Henry's  side 
while  his  mother  was  "laid  to  rest"  in  that  part  of 
the  cemetery  reserved  for  unmarried  women. 

The  very  day  after  the  funeral,  Henry  departed 
for  college;  and  I,  feeling  in  my  loneliness  that  the 
sun  was  blotted  out  in  the  heavens  for  me,  drearily 
went  back  to  my  country  school. 

In  the  next  four  weeks  I  stoically  adhered  to  my 
resolution  to  remain  away  from  home  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  to  send  no  money  home.  My  suspense 
as  to  how  things  were  going  there  without  my  help 
distracted  my  mind  a  little  from  its  brooding  misery 
over  Henry's  going  away. 

Day  after  day  I  looked  for  my  mother  to  arrive  at 
the  farm,  and  at  least  twice  a  week  I  wrote  to  her  urg- 
ing her  to  come  to  me. 

My  plot  to  force  my  father  and  aunt  to  do  their 
part  must,  I  knew,  leave  no  avenues  of  escape  for 
them.  So,  before  leaving  home,  I  had  mentally  put 
myself  in  Aunt  Susan's  place  and  had  speculated  as 
to  what  I  would  do — supposing  I  were  obsessed  as  she 
was  with  an  aversion  to  spending  money — to  escape 
from  the  trap  that  had  been  set  to  make  me  spend  it. 

"I  suppose  I  would  open  an  account  at  the 
butcher's  and  the  new  general  store  and  charge  it  up 
to  my  sister-in-law,"  I  thought.  "Or  I  might  per- 
suade my  sister-in-law  to  borrow  money  and  put  a 
mortgage  on  her  house." 

Acting  on  these  speculations,  I  had  warned  the 
butcher  and  Mr.  Schmidt  of  the  new  store  tliat  my 
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mother  had  no  money,  and  that  I  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  debts  contracted  by  my  parents  or 
my  aunt.  As  my  father's  avoidance  of  v/ork  had 
long  been  one  of  the  popular  scandals  of  the  village, 
the  stand  I  took  was  not  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  had  also  extracted  a  promise  from  my  mother  that 
she  herself,  as  a  property-owner,  would  not  try  to 
open  an  account. 

''I  won't  pay  a  cent  of  it  if  you  do,  mother,"  I  had 
warned  her  before  leaving  her.  "You  have  your 
ticket  to  come  to  me  at  any  moment  you  will — a  twen- 
ty-minute trolley  ride.  So  you  need  not  suffer  a 
minute  from  conditions  here,  unless  you  choose  to." 

I  knew  that  she  would  starve  before  she  would 
contract  debts  that  she  had  no  possible  prospect  of 
paying  without  selling  her  home. 

I  had  next  set  myself  to  the  task  of  impressing 
upon  her  how  disastrous  it  would  be  for  her  to  sign 
any  sort  of  paper  that  my  father  or  aunt  might  ask 
her  to  sign ;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  persuading,  she 
promised  to  consult  me  before  signing  anything  what- 
soever. It  was  well  for  my  piece  of  mind  that  I  could 
rely  absolutely  upon  her  obstinacy  in  keeping  her 
word,  no  matter  how  harassed  she  might  be  by  Aunt 
Susan  or  my  father. 

When  two  weeks  had  gone  by  without  her  turning 
up  at  the  farm,  and  I  had  had  no  news  of  her, — 
though  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  me 
from  home, — my  uncertainty  and  anxiety  about  her 
began  to  be  hard  to  bear. 

Meantime,  Henry  and  I  wrote  to  each  other  con- 
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stantly,  long  detailed  accounts  of  ourselves — our  do- 
ings, our  thoughts,  our  emotions.  Writing  to  him 
and  receiving  his  letters  were  to  me,  at  this  time,  a 
riot  of  dissipation.  Sometimes  I  did  feel  a  reaction 
of  laughter  against  myself  and  him  for  the  heavy 
seriousness  of  our  correspondence. 

"Olive  Schreiner  says,"  I  once  wrote  to  him,  "that 
a  girl  takes  herself  seriously  until  she  's  twenty-one. 
So  I  've  three  more  years  of  agony." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  Henry's  letters  to 
me: 

College  takes  up  all  my  time  and  I  don't  seem  to  get 
results.  If  I  could  study  only  what  interests  me!  But  it 
does  seem  ridiculous  to  take  up  a  bunch  of  things  I  have 
no  use  for,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  degree.  Romain  Rol- 
land  was  right  in  sajdng  that  colleges  are  scrap-heaps  of 
learning.  You  can  feel  the  dust  on  things,  and  the  profes- 
sors are  so  entirely  complacent  and  conservative! 

I  have  n't  read  a  book  for  so  long  that  I  'm  hungry  for  a 
good  read.  And  I  find  there  are  so  many  things  I  'd  like 
to  do — hear  concerts,  visit  art  galleries,  learn  dancing,  read 
novels  and  poetry  and  plays — rather  than  spend  sleepless 
nights  on  physics  and  Latin  verbs. 

Our  college  president  is  possessed  of  a  fearful  amount  of 
appallingly  uninteresting  school-book  information,  though 
that's  all  that  can  be  said  for  him. 

There 's  one  man  here  who  really  Stimulates  me — the 
professor  of  sociology.  Dr.  Nelson.  Gosh,  Maggie,  how 
that  man  does  open  our  eyes  to  conditions  here  in  America 
under  the  corrupt  autocracy  of  capital — conditions  I  never 
dreamed  of!  How  blindly  we  go  our  way,  never  knowing 
how  we  are  being  exploited  and  "done" !     I  '11  send  you 
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some  books  on  sociology.  You  must,  and  easily  can,  keep 
up  with  me  on  this  line,  for  I  see  that  it  is  going  to  mean 
a  lot  to  me. 

I  hear  rumors  that  Dr.  Nelson  may  be  thrown  out  by  the 
trustees.  Most  of  them  are  big  capitalists.  Some  of  them 
have  sons  who  are  under  Dr.  Nelson's  teaching,  and  these 
sons  are  apt  to  be  dangerously  enthusiastic  over  his  liberal- 
ism, and  their  fathers  don't  like  it. 

Why  is  it  that  capitalism  and  liberalism  can  not  exist 
in  the  same  community?  Because,  since  we  no  longer  have 
human  slavery,  the  only  way  that  the  masses  can  be  kept 
to  their  poorly  paid,  unattractive  labor  is  through  fear  of 
want  and  starvation.  Therefore,  at  the  first  breath  of  lib- 
eralism, capitalism  rises  to  crush  it.  I  've  already  learned, 
in  this  short  time,  that  no  real  liberal  can  hold  down  a  job 
in  any  college  in  America.     Dr.  Nelson  is  doomed. 

I  had  always  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  tliQ 
public  school  dictum  that  the  American  government 
was  a  model  for  all  the  world;  that  here  alone  was 
there  ''liberty  and  justice  for  all,"  if  not  as  yet  per- 
fect equality;  and  as  Virginsburg  did  not  offer  any 
concrete  examples  of  capitalistic  abuses,  and  as  my 
reading  on  the  subject  consisted  only  of  the  vague 
references  one  encountered  in  newspapers  and  in  cur- 
rent periodicals,  I  did  not  at  this  time  readily  take 
fire  from  Henry's  remarks  on  the  subject. 

When  a  third  week  had  gone  by  and  still  my  mother 
had  not  come  to  me,  my  anxiety  would  not  let  me  wait 
longer,  and  I  was  just  about  deciding  to  take  the  trol- 
ley to  Virginsburg  when  I  received  a  shock.  Upon 
returning  from  school  on  Friday  afternoon  of  that 
week  and  walking  into  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house, 
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there,  confronting  me,  seated  in  a  row  against  the 
wall,  I  beheld  my  entire  family — Aunt  Susan,  my 
father,  and  mother. 

In  considering  every  likely  loophole  of  escape  for 
Aunt  Susan  and  my  father,  I  had  overlooked  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  accompanying  my  mother,  when  want 
should  drive  her  to  me,  and  thus  putting  it  up  to  me 
to  either  provide  for  them  or  dispose  of  them. 

The  farmer's  wife,  cooking  supper  at  the  kitchen 
range,  manifested  only  a  mild  interest  in  this  ava- 
lanche of  guests  unannounced.  With  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  phlegm,  undistracted  by  the  presence  of  three 
strangers  in  her  kitchen,  she  was  going  right  on  with 
her  day's  work. 

As  I  greeted  my  relatives  and  led  them,  in  a  line, 
out  of  the  kitchen  through  a  long,  narrow,  dark  hall 
to  the  ''front  room"  or  parlor,  my  brain  worked 
feverishly  upon  the  problem  now  confronting  me: 
Aunt  Susan  had  outwitted  me — what  must  be  my 
counter-stroke  ?  What  on  earth  should  I  do  with  her 
and  my  father  ?  My  mother  I  would,  of  course,  keep 
with  me  if  she  would  stay.  But  the  other  two !  They 
would  cling  like  leeches;  how  was  I  to  shake  them  off? 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  front  room,  and  I  had 
pushed  open  a  shutter  to  admit  a  bit  of  light  into  the 
dense  darkness, — for  the  "front  room"  of  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  farm-house  is  preserved  in  a  midnight 
blackness  except  on  Sundays  and  for  funerals, — I 
knew  what  I  would  do. 

* '  So  you  've  brought  mother  out  to  me, ' '  I  gaily  re- 
marked, standing  before  them  when  they  were  again 
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seated — ^Aunt  Susan  looking  angrily  indignant,  my 
mother  vaguely  bewildered,  my  father  affronted  and 
abused. 

"We  all  come  out,"  Aunt  Susan  stated  superflu- 
ously. 

"A  nice  little  outing  for  you.  You  must  stop  and 
have  supper  with  me.  I  '11  ask  Mrs.  Miller  to  have 
it  before  the  last  trolley  goes  to  Virginsburg  at  six 
o'clock.  But,  mother,  you  will  stay  and  visit  me, 
won't  you?" 

"We  all  come  to  stay,  Maggie,"  my  mother  an- 
swered unemotionally. 

"To  supper?  That  's  nice.  But  I  want  to  keep 
you  at  least  a  week,  mother,  if  not  longer." 

"We  come  because  we  ain't  got  no  place  else  to 
go ! "  cried  out  Aunt  Susan  shrilly.  ' '  We  're  near 
starved !  For  three  weeks  you  let  us  without  a  dollar 
in  the  house  and  no  credit — whiles  you  live  here  with 
full  and  plenty !  Fie  for  shame  on  you !  Where  's 
your  gratitude  for  all  that  we  done  for  you  all  your 
life?" 

' '  What,  for  instance,  did  you  ever  do  for  me,  Aunt 
Susan?"  I  asked,  quite  without  rancor,  but  as  one 
seeking  information,  "except  abuse  me  from  morning 
to  night  ever  since  I  was  born?  Shall  I  be  grateful 
to  you  for  that?" 

"You  anyhow  owe  it  to  your  parents,  Maggie," 
protested  my  father,  "to  share  your  home  with  'em 
so  long  as  you  're  got  one." 

"But  you  never  gave  me  a  home,  father.  Mother 
did.     You  never  gave  me  anything  in  all  your  life." 
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''So,  now  that  you  're  independent  of  us,  you  're 
proposin'  to  leave  us  to  starve,  are  you?"  inquired 
Aunt  Susan.  "Look  how  I  worked  fur  all  of  yous, 
early  and  late,  and  not  a  cent  of  pay  did  I  ever  get 
except  my  wittles  and  clo'es !  And  now  you  begrudge 
me  a  home  in  my  old  age  when  I  am  too  old  to  work  no 
more.  I  even  had  to  adwance  to  Mame  the  money  for 
our  car-fare  to  Hamburg  Junction  yet!"  she  ex- 
claimed in  an  outraged  tone. 

"But  mother  had  her  ticket— didn't  you,  mother?" 

"Yes;  but  Susan  means  she  adwanced  the  money 
for  her  ticket  and  Frank's.  I  'm  to  pay  it  back  to 
her." 

"You?  But  why?  And  where  will  you  get  any 
money  ? ' ' 

"Susan  sayed  that  now  mebby  you  'd  gimme  some 
money  oncet.  Or  she  will  take  it  back  out  of  the  rent. 
Us  we  rented  our  house." 

This  was  news  indeed!  Now  I  understood  the  be- 
wildered, almost  wild  look  in  my  mother's  eyes.  All 
her  life,  from  her  babyhood  up,  she  had  lived  in  that 
house.  To  tear  her  up  by  the  roots  and  transplant 
her  was,  I  feared,  to  destroy  her. 

"We  're  to  get  eight  dollars  a  month  for  the  place. 
Wagenhorst's  son  Sammy  got  married  and  rented  it," 
explained  my  father. 

"We  stored  all  the  furnishure  in  the  garret,"  added 
my  mother,  looking  white  and  frightened. 

"We  'd  of  got  ten  dollars  rent  if  we  hadn't  of 
stored  our  furnishure  in  the  garret, ' '  said  Aunt  Susan 
crossly.     "I  wanted  for  Mame  to  have  auction.     But 
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no,  she  wouldn't  do  it  to  part  with  the  fumishure! 
You  know  how  stubborn-lieaded  she  can  ac'  when  she 
puts  her  mind  to  it!  That  's  twelve  dollars  rent  we 
lose  for  the  six  months  of  Sammy  "Wagenhorst 's 
lease." 

I  privately  determined  that  not  a  penny  of  that 
rent  from  my  mother's  house  should  be  used  by  any 
one  but  her. 

"So  now  you  see,  Maggie,"  said  my  father,  pouting 
like  a  boy,  "we  ain't  got  no  rooft  over  our  heads." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  I  asked,  with  a 
quite  impersonal  detachment. 

"We  brang  our  suit-cases  along,"  replied  my  father 
conclusively. 

' '  But  why  ?    Where  do  you  expect  to  stay  ? ' ' 

* '  With  you !  Where  else  ? ' '  retorted  Aunt  Susan  ; 
and  I  saw,  in  the  gleam  of  her  eye,  how  sure  she  was 
that  she  "had"  me. 

' '  But  there  are  not  enough  rooms  here  for  you  all, ' ' 
I  said. 

"That  's  where  I  ketch  you!"  she  accused  me. 
* '  The  farmer 's  missus  she  says  she  can  easy  accommo- 
date us  all  to  satisfaction — leastways,  till  we  can  find 
a  little  house  for  rent  at  Hamburg  Junction.  Then 
you  can  save  all  that  there  car-fare  you  had  to  pay  to 
Wirginsburg  and  back  here." 

I  looked  at  them  a  minute  in  silence;  then  sud- 
denly I  turned  away  and  left  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  returned,  bringing  with  me  the 
burly  farmer,  my  landlord,  who  had  just  come  in  from 
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the  barn  to  get  his  supper.  He  and  I,  before  entering 
the  parlor,  had  had  a  very  lucid  little  private  conver- 
sation in  the  hall. 

I  presented  him  to  my  family,  Aunt  Susan  acknowl- 
edging the  presentation  with  a  mien  of  dark  suspicion ; 
my  father  with  contemptuous  petulance;  my  mother 
with  paUid  weariness. 

A  silence  followed,  which  the  farmer,  seated  in  front 
of  them,  presently  broke  abruptly.  Turning  to  ray 
father,  he  stated  inquiringly : 

"Your  dotter  says  you  want  to  speak  somepin  to  me 
about  gettin'  board  off  of  us," 

"Yes.  We  '11  all  stop  here  with  yous  till  we  any- 
how find  a  house  to  suit  us  near  my  dotter 's  school. 
That  is,  if  the  accommodations  and  table  board  is  up 
to  the  mark." 

"Well,  I  guess  w'hat  's  good  enough  for  my  fam'ly 
is  good  enough  for  yous !     I  guess  anyhow !" 

"Then  we  '11  take  two  rooms  right  aways,"  replied 
my  father  condescendingly.  "We  brang  our  suit- 
cases." 

"Well,  I  got  two  rooms  to  spare.  Terms  is  five  dol- 
lars a  week  for  each  boarder,  payable  stric'ly  in  ad- 
wance." 

"Five  dollars  a  week  apiece!  That  's  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  week  for  all!  Och,  but  Maggie  she  don't  earn 
that  much!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Susan. 

"Terms  stric'ly  in  adwance,"  repeated  the  farmer. 

"You  don't  charge  my  dotter  five  dollars  a  week," 
said  my  father  reproachfully. 
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' '  Yes,  well,  when  she  first  come  she  choosed  the  little 
back  room  to  save  expense.  I  got  only  high-priced 
rooms  left  any  more. ' ' 

"You  '11  have  to  come  down  on  them  terms," 
snapped  Aunt  Susan,  ' '  if  you  want  us  for  boarders. ' ' 

"I  ain't  anyways  anxious  for  boarders.  Them  's 
my  terms.     Take  'em  or  let  'em ;  it  's  all  one  to  me. ' ' 

"Well,  then,"  Aunt  Susan  reluctantly  yielded, 
"we  ain't  stayin'  longer  than  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
so — till  we  find  a  house  to  suit  us."  She  untied  and 
removed  her  bonnet.  "Is  supper  soon  made?  I  'm 
awful  faint. ' ' 

The  farmer  held  out  his  hand.  "Terms  stric'ly  in 
adwance. " 

"My  souls,  but  you  're  partikler!  Well,  Maggie, 
you  '11  have  to  satisfy  him,  I  guess." 

"But  my  board  is  paid  up  to  the  end  of  the  month." 

"Well,  seein'  that  none  of  us  has  no  money,  you  '11 
have  to  pay  for  us,"  she  said  irritably.  "You  can't 
turn  us  out  homeless  and  hungry ! ' ' 

"I  have  only  seven  dollars,  and  my  salary  is  not 
due  for  a  week. ' ' 

Aunt  Susan  turned  upon  the  farmer.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  won't  trust  my  niece  for  our  board 
for  one  week  ? ' ' 

"Terms  stric'ly  in  adwance,"  repeated  the  farmer. 

' '  Well,  did  I  ever  hear  the  likeness ! ' '  exclaimed  my 
father. 

"I  didn't  fetch  no  money  along,"  complained  Aunt 
Susan ;  and  I  saw  that  she  had  counted  upon  forcing 
me    to    keep    her    by    coming    upon    me    penniless. 
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"What's  a  body  to  do?  I'm  awful  hungry  and 
tired." 

"I  '11  pay  for  their  supper  in  advance,  Mr.  Miller," 
I  said,  taking  out  my  purse,  "and  for  my  mother's 
board  for  a  week.  She  is  going  to  remain  here  with 
me." 

"All  right."  He  moved  his  outstretched  palm 
around  in  my  direction.  "A  quarter  apiece  for  sup- 
per. Five  dollars  for  the  room  and  board  for  your 
mother. ' ' 

I  was  about  to  pay  him  when  a  sudden  apprehen- 
sion seized  me.  There  was  another  trick  that  Aunt 
Susan  might  try — she  could  insist  upon  remaining 
with  me  in  my  mother's  place,  and  thus  force  me  to 
make  other  provision  for  my  mother,  whom  she  knew 
I  would  not  allow  to  suffer. 

"What  will  you  charge  me,  Mr.  ]\Iiller,  if  mother 
shares  my  room  ? "  I  inquired. 

"Three  dollars  a  week  if  she  sleeps  along  with  you." 

"She  will  room  with  me  for  the  present,"  I  said, 
knowing  that  I  could  at  least  keep  Aunt  Susan  out  of 
my  own  bedroom,  if  I  had  to  lock  her  out. 

I  quickly  paid  the  farmer,  and  before  anj^  one 
could  protest  he  thrust  the  money  into  his  pocket  and 
left  the  room. 

"But — but,"  gasped  Aunt  Susan,  "what  '11  me  and 
Frank  do  ?    Where  kin  we  go,  anyhow  ? ' ' 

"To  your  farm,  if  you  like.  The  six-o'clock  trolley 
takes  you  right  to  the  gate  of  your  farm.  Your 
tenant  never  refuses  to  lodge  you  when  you  go  to  see 
him  on  business." 
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"When  I  go  on  business,  yes.  That  's  some  differ- 
ent to  my  goin'  with  my  brother  and  astin'  to  be  took 
in  because  I  ain't  got  no  place  to  go!" 

' '  Lucky  for  you  that  he  's  now  renting  by  the  month 
and  that  he  refused  to  lease  because  you  wouldn't 
make  repairs — is  n  't  it  ? — seeing  that  it  's  now  the 
only  house  we  have  in  the  family,  and  will  be  for  six 
months,  until  Sammy  Wagenhorst's  lease  of  mother's 
house  expires.  You  will  have  to  give  your  tenant 
notice  to  vacate,  won't  you? — unless  he  will  take  you 
and  father  to  board." 

"Lose  the  rent  of  my  farm?  Well,  I  guess  anyhow 
not!" 

"You  are  fortunate  to  have  the  rent  to  live  on,  and 
not  be  forced,  as  I  am,  to  work  for  a  bed  in  a 
stranger's  house." 

"But  you  won't  have  to  live  with  strangers,  Mag- 
gie," said  my  father  coaxingly,  "if  we  can  find  a  nice 
little  house  near  your  school.  Then  you  can  live  at 
your  own  home." 

"But,  father,  you  couldn't  get  work  enough  in 
Hamburg  to  pay  for  a  home. ' ' 

"With  what  you  pay  for  board  and  what  Sammy 
Wagenhorst  pays  for  rent,"  he  reasoned,  "we  can 
get  along  good  enough." 

"When  you  and  Aunt  Susan  pay  your  board  at 
home,  I  will  pay  mine." 

"To  think,  Frank,"  said  Aunt  Susan,  "that  we 
nursed  sich  a  wiper  in  our  boosom ! ' ' 

"If  we  can't  stop  here,"  said  my  father  sullenly, 
*'we  better  go  back  after  supper  to  Wirginsburg,  and 
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get  Sammy  Wagenhorst  to  take  us  to  board  in  pay- 
ment for  the  rent." 

*'The  reut  of  mother's  house,"  I  said  firmly,  ''be- 
longs to  her;  and  to  no  one  else  shall  it  be  paid.  I 
shall  take  care  of  that." 

Aunt  Susan  glared  at  me  wildly,  and  my  father 
scowled.  They  had  learned  in  the  past  three  weeks 
that  I  was  somewhat  resourceful  in  finding  means  for 
protecting  my  mother  and  myself  from  their  preying 
upon  us.  That  their  scheme  to  force  me  to  support 
them  should  land  them  high  and  dry,  without  a  roof 
over  their  heads,  instead  of  giving  them,  as  they  had 
planned,  a  snug  home  at  my  expense  and  on  the  rent 
from  my  mother's  property — this  was  too  much  to  be 
borne. 

* '  So  this, ' '  said  Aunt  Susan  hoarsely,  ' '  is  what  edu- 
cation does  for  a  person!  Makes  'em  turn  on  them 
that  raised  'em  and  put  their  parents  out  in  the 
street  in  their  old  age ! ' ' 

"Father  is  just  forty  years  old  now — quite  old 
enough  to  begin  to  earn  his  own  living,"  I  said. 
*  *  You  will  do  wrong.  Aunt  Susan,  if  you  support  him 
in  idleness.  I  shall  not;  and  mother  can't,  for  she 
has  not  enough  to  support  herself.  Of  course,  she 
and  I  together  can  get  on  nicely.  And,  fortunately 
for  you,  Aunt  Susan,  you  have  plenty  of  money  for 
yourself.  Father," — I  turned  to  him — "you  '11  have 
to  get  yourself  a  job." 

"And  me  I  get  turned  out!"  cried  Aunt  Susan. 
"Me  that  never  got  paid  a  dollar  for  all  my  services 
for  yous ! ' ' 
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' '  Who  ever  paid  mother  for  working  early  and  late 
for  all  of  us  ? — besides  providing  a  living  for  all  of  us 
from  her  store,  taking  care  of  you  in  your  illness, 
waiting  on  you  for  the  past  two  years  since  you  have 
been  unable  to  work,  supporting  father  in  idleness. 
The  only  decent  clothing  I  've  ever  seen  her  wear  is 
that  suit  I  bought  for  her.  And  never  since  I  was 
born  have  I  known  either  of  you  to  give  her  one  day's 
rest  or  pleasure.  It  's  time  some  one  rescued  her 
from  you  both — you  two  who  prey  upon  her  like  vul- 
tures !  And  now  you  would  prey  upon  me  too,  if  I 
were  fool  enough  to  let  you!  Well,  I  'm  not.  And 
from  this  day  I  shall  shield  mother  from  you  both.  I 
shall  take  care  of  her  and  of  myself,  and  you  will  let 
us  alone.  You,  Aunt  Susan,  will  live  on  your  own 
money;  and  you,  father,  will  work  for  your  living — 
unless  Aunt  Susan  chooses  to  support  you.  That  's 
all  I  have  to  say. ' ' 

As  I  spoke.  Aunt  Susan's  aggressiveness  seemed  to 
collapse  like  a  pricked  baUoon;  and  I  recalled  that 
night,  many  years  before,  when  the  unexpected  effect 
of  a  momentary  flash  of  self-assertion  on  my  mother 's 
part  had  been  to  dissolve  her  tyranny  almost  into 
fawning. 

My  father  merely  looked  bored  with  the  whole  tire- 
some scene.  Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  his  doting 
sister  would  not  let  him  suffer,  he  was  not  at  all 
alarmed  at  finding  himself  stranded  homeless  and  pen- 
niless— only  annoyed  at  the  temporary  inconvenience 
of  his  situation. 

My  mother  still  seemed  vaguely  bewildered.    My 
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gallant  defense  of  her  seemed  to  strike  no  answering 
spark  of  life  in  her,  and  my  heart  sank  as  I  remem- 
bered how  so  trifling  a  change  in  her  surroundings  as 
the  removal  of  an  ice-house,  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  from  her  front  window,  had  distressed 
her  for  years.  How,  then,  would  she  bear  what  had 
now  befallen  her  ? 

"Supper  's  made,"  the  farmer,  returning,  an- 
nounced. 

"Come,"  I  said,  taking  my  mother's  arm  and  turn- 
ing to  the  hall. 

With  remarkable  meekness  they  followed  me  as  I 
led  the  way  back  through  the  dark,  narrow  passage 
to  the  kitchen,  where  a  savory  hot  supper  of  sausage, 
buckwheat  cakes,  and  coffee  awaited  us. 

After  supper,  my  father  and  aunt  took  the  trolley 
for  her  farm  two  miles  away.  But  my  mother  re- 
mained with  me. 
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MY   MOTHER   REVEALS   TO   ME    A   LONG-KEPT    SECRET 

IT  was  as  I  had  foreseen — my  mother  could  not  live 
away  from  her  accustomed  environment.  In  spite 
of  my  efforts  to  interest  and  amuse  her, — excursions  to 
town,  new  clothes,  moving  pictures,  everything  that 
my  limited  time  and  means  would  permit, — she 
seemed,  in  those  first  weeks  with  me,  like  one  tied  to 
the  stake,  waiting  for  the  flames  to  rise  to  her  feet. 
Day  by  day  she  grew  whiter,  thinner,  more  hollow- 
eyed,  more  vague  and  listless. 

When  Mrs.  Miller,  the  farmer's  wife,  let  her  earn 
her  board  by  helping  with  the  housework,  she  bright- 
ened up  for  a  few  days;  but  this  consolation  was 
short-lived,  and  her  collapse  into  silent,  scared  melan- 
choly was  deeper  than  before. 

My  pointing  out  to  her  that  her  return  to  her  house 
at  Virginsburg  would  mean  living  again  under  the 
tyranny  of  Aunt  Susan  and  my  father  availed  noth- 
ing. I  am  sure  she  missed,  with  a  poignant  nostalgia, 
the  daily  companionship  of  her  two  hard  task-mas- 
ters. What  she  had  been  used  to  was  what  she  craved ; 
anything  different  was  unendurable. 

As  I  tossed  sleepless  on  my  bed  at  night,  trying  in 
vain  to  decide  what  I  ought  to  do,  my  greatest  dis- 
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tress,  I  think,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  only  a  sense 
of  duty  and  not  affection  that  made  me  care  about 
my  mother 's  suffering. 

"Not  to  be  able  to  love  my  own  mother!"  I  la- 
mented. "I  have  missed  what  can  never  be  made  up 
to  me!" 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  I  began  to  be 
alarmed  about  her.  I  feared  for  her  reason  or  her 
life,  and  I  saw  that  if  I  would  save  her  I  must  try  to 
give  back  to  her  her  home. 

"I  will  ask  Sammy  Wagenhorst  to  give  up  his  lease 
and  move  out, ' '  I  promised  her. 

"Then  Frank  and  Susan  can  come  home,"  she  re- 
sponded hopefullj'^,  a  gleam  of  life  in  her  dull  eyes. 
"Och,  Maggie!" 

The  long,  tired,  quivering  sigh  that  followed  this 
exclamation  settled  the  matter  for  me.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  I  went  to  Virginsburg  to  interview 
Sam  "Wagenhorst,  and  after  some  difficult  negotia- 
tions I  was  able  to  take  my  mother  home. 

My  father  and  Aunt  Susan — who  by  this  time  were 
sick  and  tired  of  boarding  at  the  farm — were  now 
only  too  glad  to  return  to  Virginsburg  on  my  condi- 
tions: Aunt  Susan  to  pay  board,  and  my  father  to 
get  a  job.  On  these  conditions  I  would  give  them  all 
of  my  salary  that  I  could  spare. 

In  her  accustomed  routine  once  more,  my  mother 
rallied  quickly,  and  for  a  few  weeks  seemed  almost 
her  normal  self  again. 

But  it  seemed  that  those  six  weeks  of  exile  from  her 
life-long  surroundings  had  been  a  strain  upon  her  en- 
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durance  that  had  killed  what  small  power  of  resist- 
ance she  had  ever  had.  Her  recovery  was  only  tem- 
porary. In  a  few  weeks  she  collapsed  completely  and 
took  to  her  bed. 

My  father  had  secured  a  light  job  as  salesman  in 
the  new  general  store,  and  he  promptly  made  my 
mother's  illness  an  excuse  for  resigning. 

It  was  now  he  and  Aunt  Susan  who  had  to  serve  and 
care  for  my  mother,  as  well  as  wait  upon  themselves; 
and  so  strange  a  reversal  of  the  old  accustomed  order 
of  our  home  seemed  nothing  short  of  revolutionary. 

Of  course,  in  my  week-end  visits  I  relieved  them  of 
their  now  really  heavy  burden  of  care  and  work;  for 
my  mother  soon  grew  so  weak  that  she  could  not  safely 
be  left  alone  at  all. 

When,  after  a  time,  it  became  manifest  to  us  all 
that  never  again  would  she  rise  from  her  bed, — that 
she  was  dying, — it  was  a  dreary  consolation  to  me  to 
see  that  my  father  was  shocked  and  stricken.  That 
his  patient,  long-suffering  wife  was  actually  djring 
seemed  to  bring  home  to  him,  like  a  revelation,  the 
baseness  of  his  treatment  of  her.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  knowledge  of  him,  I  saw  him  so  roused  out  of 
himself  as  to  forget  amazingly  his  own  selfish  desires 
and  appetites  and  to  think  only  of  her. 

I  almost  pitied  him  when,  one  night,  I  overheard 
him  trying  brokenly  to  tell  her  what  was  in  his  heart : 

"I  ain't  been  a  good  husband  to  you,  Mame!  I 
know  I  ain  't !  And  you  was  always  a  awful  good  wife 
to  me.  I  always  used  you  mean — and  left  you  work 
too  hard.     And  you  never  complained — you  worked 
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for  me  and  kcp'  me — aud  I  never  did  nothing  for 
you!" 

"I  never  minded  nothin'  wery  much  'ceptiu'  your 
lettin'  me  all  alone  the  time  the — the  baby — was 
boni." 

I  wondered  as  I  heard  her,  lying  in  my  bed  near  her 
door,  why  she  faltered  over  the  word  "baby,"  and 
why  she  did  not  say  "the  time  Maggie  was  born." 
Somehow,  this  trifling  circumstance  gave  me  a  strange 
sense  of  uneasiness,  of  mystery. 

"I  suffered  so  that  time,"  she  went  on  in  the  weary 
tone  in  which  she  always  spoke  now.  "There  wasn't 
no  one  near  to  help  me — or  to  do  for  the  baby.  The 
poor  little  baby !  It  was  n't  right,  Frank,  for  you  and 
Susan  to  go  off  that  time  and  let  me  alone. ' ' 

Through  all  these  years,  it  seemed,  she  had  carried 
in  her  mind  and  heart  a  sense  of  bitter  wrong  at  the 
neglect  she  had  suffered  at  my  birth. 

"I  know  it  wasn't  right  to  let  you  that-a-way!" 
my  father  lamented. 

"That  's  the  only  thing  I  ever  laid  up  ag'in  you," 
said  my  mother.     "Because  of  the  poor  baby!" 

"Mame!"  my  father  responded  falteringly,  "I 
want  for  you  to  know  I  have  ashamed  and  sorry  for 
the  way  I  always  have  used  you.  I  would  n't  near  of 
treated  you  the  way  I  done  if  Susan  had  n't  of  always 
sicced  me  on  to." 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  Aunt  Susan  was  very  little 
touched  by  my  mother's  pitiable  condition.  Before 
her  brother's  grief  and  remorse  she  was  grimly  silent. 

She  continued,  even  now,  to  prevent,  during  my 
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week-end  visits  home,  my  being  alone  with  my  mother 
for  any  considerable  time.  I  soon  surmised  that  this 
was  because  she  feared  I  might  influence  my  mother  in 
the  disposition  of  her  property. 

One  Saturday  evening,  when  I  chanced  to  be  alone 
with  my  mother  for  a  moment,  she  confided  to  me  in 
a  whisper : 

"Susan  is  tryin'  to  get  me  to  make  my  will  and  give 
all  to  Fraoik  and  none  to  you.  But  you  need  n  't 
worry,  Maggie;  I  won't  do  it.  I  owe  you  that 
much,  anyhow — that  I  treat  you  as  if  you  was  my 
own." 

As  I  realized  that  my  inheritance  of  two-thirds  of 
the  property  might  enable  me  to  go  away  to  school 
and  thus  save  me  years  of  waiting  and  Avorking  for 
that  purpose,  I  hoped  very  much  that  Aunt  Susan 
would  not,  as  my  mother  grew  weaker,  succeed  in  ac- 
complishing her  design, 

"Maggie,"  my  mother  feebly  added,  as  I  sat  at  her 
bedside,  "I  got  to  speak  somepin  to  you  before  I  die 
— and  Susan  never  lets  us  alone  har'ly  a  minute. 
Can  you  manage  it  that  we  can  be  alone  long  enough 
for  me  to  tell  you  somepin?  I  got  to  tell  it  to  you, 
Maggie!"  she  went  on  anxiously.  "I  darsen't  die 
without  tellin'  it  to  you!  And  the  time  is  gettin' 
short- — you  darse  n  't  go  back  to  Hamburg  Junction 
this  week  without  hearin'  it.  Can  you  manage  to 
keep  Susan  ofl^  a  while,  till  you  hear  what  I  got  to  tell 
you?" 

Aunt  Susan  and  my  father  were  just  now  in  the 
kitchen,  eating  their  supper,  and  I  was  being  allowed 
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to  keep  vigil  in  the  sick-room  only  until  one  of  them 
could  come  to  take  my  place.  Then  I  would  be  sent 
down-stairs  to  get  my  own  supper  and  wash  the 
dishes. 

Aunt  Susan's  regime  with  me  all  my  life  had  devel- 
oped all  the  resourcefulness  and  determination  of  my 
character.  I  rose  from  the  bedside  and  inspected  the 
lock  of  the  door.  The  key  had  been  removed.  But 
the  door  opened  inward.  I  closed  it  and  wheeled  a 
heavy  bureau  against  it.  Then  I  returned  to  the  bed- 
side. 

"Now,  mother,  you  can  speak."  I  laid  my  hand 
on  hers.  * '  Can  you  bear  it  if  Aunt  Susan  comes  and 
batters  on  the  door  and  makes  a  noise  and  fuss  1  For 
she  will,  you  know.  If  you  think  you  can't  stand 
it—" 

"Only  so  she  don't  make  too  much  noise  for  you  to 
hear  me,"  replied  my  mother. 

The  remarkable  story  that,  haltingly  and  brokenly, 
my  mother  proceeded  to  unfold  to  me  transformed 
for  me  utterly,  all  in  one  short  hour,  the  narrow  world 
of  my  daily  experience. 

As  I  look  back  I  marvel  at  my  dulness  in  having 
never  suspected  the  truth — eo  many  things  had 
pointed  to  it.  But,  as  no  one  else  had  ever  suspected 
it, — even  Henry,  who  knew  as  much  about  me  as  I 
knew  myself, — I  suppose  it  was  natural,  after  all, 
that  I  should  have  remained  through  eighteen  years 
of  my  life  entirely  unsuspicious. 

"I  tol'  you  a 'ready  how  your  aunt  and  your  pop 
let  me  all  alone  when — when — " 
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"When  I  was  born?    Yes,  mother." 

"When  my  little  baby  was  born.  Well,  it  wasn't 
took  care  of  right,  and  it  died  till  it  was  two  days  old. 
You  ain't  it,  Maggie." 

The  room  reeled  for  an  instant  before  my  eyes. 

* '  And  Aunt  Susan  and  father  don 't  know  ? "  I  asked 
breathlessly. 

"No;  to  be  sure  they  don't.  They  think  you're 
ourn,  of  course." 

"Who  am  I?  Where  did  you  get  me?  How  were 
you  able  to  deceive  them? — and  every  one  in  Virgins- 
burg?" 

My  questions  fairly  leaped  over  one  another. 

' '  I  think  my  baby  died  because  I  had  so  thirsty  and 
there  wasn't  no  one  by  to  gimme  a  drink.  It  did 
somepin  to  my  milk,  my  bein '  so  thirsty.  So  the  baby 
died  of  colic  the  second  night.  And  early  the  next 
morning,  whiles  I  was  layin'  there  cryin',  thinkin* 
how  much  I  had  wanted  my  baby,  and  how  Frank, 
too,  had  wanted  a  baby  awful  bad,  and  how  spited 
he  'd  be  to  come  home  and  find  I  'd  been  sich  a  dopple 
as  to  leave  it  die  for  me,  and  how  Susan  and  Frank 
would  both  mebby  taunt  me  for  bein'  sich  a  dopple — 
whiles  I  was  layin'  there  thinkin'  all  this,  I  heard,  all 
of  a  suddint,  the  front  door  open  down-stairs,  and 
some  one  come  rushin'  up  so  fast,  I  thought  mebby 
the  house  had  ketched  on  fire  and  they  was  comin'  to 
get  me  out — and  I  even  thought  so  far  as  to  wish  I 
cmdd  burn  to  death — I  didn't  feel  int'rest  enough  to 
want  ever  to  get  off  that  there  bed!  When  into  my 
room  walked  a  pretty  young  lady  that  looked  out  of 
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her  eyes  as  if  she  was  clean  crazy,  so  queer  and  glassy 
her  eyes  was. 

' '  She  had  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  she  flinged  it  on 
the  bed  and  ast  me  if  I  'd  keep  it  if  she  gimme  money ; 
that  she  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  it,  and  she  had 
afraid  she  might  kill  it  if  some  one  did  n  't  take  it  off 
of  her.  And  before  I  could  answer  to  her, — I  could  n't 
speak  right  aways,  I  was  so  supprised  and  so  scared 
of  her  wild,  queer  eyes, — she  seen  my  dead  baby  girl 
layin'  aside  of  me,  and  she  hollered  out,  and  up  she 
snatched  it,  and  off  she  went.     I  must  of — " 

Here  my  mother  suddenly  stopped  short  in  her  nar- 
rative, and  I  started  nervously,  for  some  one  was  turn- 
ing the  knob  of  the  bedroom  door.  As  it  did  not  open, 
Aunt  Susan's  shrill  voice  demanded  excitedly  that  I 
"leave"  her  in. 

I  went  to  the  door  and  softly  called  to  her :  "Aunt 
Susan!" 

' '  Well,  what  ?     Make  open,  I  tell  you  ! ' ' 

"Mother  wants  to  be  alone  with  me  for  a  little 
while." 

"You're  up  to  mischief  ag'in!  Make  open  this 
here  door !  How  'd  you  fasten  it,  anyhow  ?  Make 
open — or  Frank  '11  break  it  open ! ' ' 

"He  can't — the  bureau  is  against  it.  You  can't 
get  in  until  I  let  you  in.  And  I  shan't  let  you  in  until 
mother  and  I  have  been  alone  a  while — as  she  wishes." 

She  was  so  sure  that  I  was  plotting  to  rob  her 
brother  and  thwart  her  own  greed  that  she  became 
frantic.  Pounding  on  the  door  with  all  her  strength, 
she  called  upon  Frank  for  help ;  she  shrieked  anathe- 
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mas  against  me;  she  even  cried  out  to  her  sister-in- 
law  and  demanded  that  she  make  me  let  her  in.  I 
verily  believe  that  she  intended,  if  she  could  not 
frig'hten  me  into  opening  the  door,  to  kill  my  foster- 
mother  with  her  clamoring,  rather  than  give  her  a 
chance  to  make  over  to  me  her  bit  of  property. 

But,  for  once,  her  brother  rose  to  what,  for  him, 
was  a  moral  height.  He  considered  his  dying  wife's 
present  comfort  before  his  own  advantage.  He  forced 
his  sister  to  be  quiet,  to  come  away  from  the  door,  to 
leave  his  wife  alone  with  her  "only  child"  if  she  so 
wished. 

"But  that  there  wiper  of  a  dotter  of  youm  is  get- 
tin'  her  mom  to  sign  off  this  here  prop'ty  to  her!" 
shrieked  his  sister. 

"Well,  leave  Mame  sign  it  off  to  Maggie  if  she 
wants  to.  Ain't  me  and  you  lived  long  enough  off  of 
Mame  a 'ready?  If  she  wants  to  inherit  to  her  dotter, 
I  ain't  hinderin'  her,  not  even  if  I  got  to  work  the 
rest  of  my  life !" 

It  seemed  unbelievable,  but  that  was  what  he  said. 
And  he  acted  on  it. 

When  he  had  removed  Aunt  Susan  and  quiet  was 
restored,  I  returned  to  the  bedside,  and  heard,  with- 
out further  interruption,  the  rest  of  the  strange  story 
that  my  mother  (for  so  I  must  call  her)  had  to  relate 
to  me: 

"I  must  of  fainted  when  the  lady  took  my  dead 
baby  away — for  the  one  she  let  on  my  bed  was 
screamin '  when  she  went,  and  the  next  thing  I  knowed 
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it  was  layin'  beside  me  sleepin*.     So  I  make  out  that 
I  fainted  and  it  cried  itself  to  sleep. 

"I  seen  how  fine  its  clo'es  was,  aud  soon  I  found  a 
little  bag  pinned  to  it.  It  was  heavy.  I  opened  it, 
but  it  wasn't  no  writin'  in — only  money.  It  was 
twenty  fifty-dollar  gold  pieces  in.  I  had  never  saw 
so  much  money ! 

"Well,  then,  whiles  I  laid  there  in  bed,  I  thought 
how  if  I  tor  Frank  and  Susan  my  baby  had  up  and 
died,  and  a  crazy  woman  had  let  this  here  strange 
baby  by  me,  they  'd  think  I  was  crazy  and  they 
would  n  't  b  'lee  me.  To  be  sure,  I  'd  have  them  twenty 
gold  pieces  to  prove  it;  for  where  else  would  I  get 
twenty  gold  pieces?  Anyhow,  I  was  sure  Susan 
would  insist  we  put  the  baby  to  a  orphan  asylum  and 
keep  the  money— and  that  I  knowed,  would  be  no  bet- 
ter 'n  stealin'.  But  I  knowed  I  couldn't  stand  out 
ag'in'  Susan  if  she  determined  to  do  it.  So,  then,  to 
keep  them  two  from  tauntin'  me  for  my  baby's  dyin', 
and  from  usin'  that  there  money  dishonest,  I  made 
out  what  I  'd  do.  I  would  n't  leave  'em  know  a  thing 
what  had  happened.  I  'd  purteud  to  'em  that  this 
here  was  my  baby.  It  looked  about  a  month  old,  but 
that  wouldn't  make  nothin'.  I  knowed  I  could  easy 
fool  'era.  They  'd  never  think  so  far  as  to  suspicion 
I  was  passin'  off  a  strange  baby  for  mine.  They 
wouldn't  near  think  of  my  doin'  somepin  like  that! 
"Well,  I  knowed  they  might  be  home  any  day  now. 
I  hadn't  sent  'em  word  that  the  baby  was  born,  for 
I  hadn't  no  one  to  send;  but  I  thought  mebby  my 
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neighbor  lady  had  left  'em  know.  Then,  all  of  a 
suddint,  I  got  scared  for  fear  my  neighbor  lady  would 
come  in  and  see  the  strange  baby  and  know  it  was  n't 
mine.  I  thought  mebby  if  I  could  get  its  fine  clo'es 
off  of  it,  and  some  of  my  own  poor  little  dead  baby's 
common  clo  'es  on  it,  my  neighbor  lady  would  n  't  no- 
tice it  was  n  't  the  same  baby.  And  I  must  quick  hide 
them  gold  pieces,  too. 

"So  I  crawled  out  of  bed,  and  I  managed  to  un- 
dress the  strange  baby  and  dress  it  again.  I  could  n't 
tell  you,  Maggie,  how  worse  I  felt  when  I  put  them 
little  clo'es  I  had  made  for  my  own  child  on  another 
baby!" 

She  stopped  speaking  for  a  moment,  and  wiped  her 
eyes.     But  presently  she  continued : 

"I  soon  got  the  fine  clo'es  and  the  money  hid  away 
in  my  mattress,  before  any  one  come.  And  when  my 
neighbor  did  come  in  I  kep'  the  baby  covered  so  's  she 
did  n  't  see  its  face — and  till  a  day  or  two  or  so,  when 
I  thought  she  had  now  forgot  how  my  own  poor  little 
baby  had  looked,  then  I  left  her  see  you — " 

''Me!     Oh!" 

"Yes;  you,  Maggie." 

"I  know.     Go  on,  mother." 

"My  neighbor  never  suspicioned  nothing;  and  she 
thought  you  was  a  awful  nice  baby. 

"When  Susan  and  Frank  come  back,  they  both 
sayed  you  looked  well  growed  for  a  baby  just  born — • 
but  that  's  all  the  furder  they  thought.  Frank  was 
awful  pleased  over  .you.  But  Susan  not.  I  guess 
she  'd  of  been  glad  if  me  and  the  baby  had  both  died, 
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so  's  her  and  Frank  could  of  owned  this  here  place 
without  me." 

"Did  you  never  learn  who  the  woman  was  who  left 
me?"  I  asked,  my  breath  coming  short  in  my  tense 
anxiety  to  hear  all  that  she  had  to  reveal.  "Do  you 
know  anything  at  all  about  my  parentage  ? ' ' 

"No,  Maggie;  I  don't  know  nothing  at  all  who  you 
are.  I  never  heard  who  the  lady  was,  and  I  never 
seen  her  again." 

"The  newspapers — you  never  looked  into  them,  I 
suppose,  to  find  some  account  of  an  insane  woman  and 
her  baby?" 

"No;  I  didn't  read  nothing  like  that  in  the  paper. 
There  was  just  one  thing — " 

"What?"  I  quickly  asked,  as  she  paused. 

"The  flannen  blanket  that  was  wrapped  round  you 
had  three  letters  embroidered  on — 'M.  S.  E.'  " 

"Have  you  got  it — and  the  clothes  in  which  I  was 
dressed  ? ' ' 

"Yes — and  the  money  too." 

"You  can't  mean  that  you  never  spent  that 
money  1 ' ' 

"It  's  with  them  clo 'es  up  in  the  attic  under  the  floor 
right  at  the  middle  windah,  Maggie.  I  never  dared 
to  spend  it,  or  they  'd  of  wanted  to  know  where  I  got 
it  at.  Anyhow,  I  always  wanted  to  save  it  up  and 
give  it  to  you  when  you  got  married  oncet.  You  can 
get  it  now  whenever  you  get  a  good  chancet.  Better 
not  leave  Susan  or  Frank  know  you  're  got  it,  or 
they  'd  try  to  take  it  off  of  you.  It  makes  me  noth- 
ing how  you  spend  it." 
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"It's  a  wonder,  mother,  that  you  never  used  it  for 
yourself,  so  stinted  as  you  've  always  been  for 
money. ' ' 

"Well,  Maggie,  I  might  of  had  temptation  to  use 
it, — though  I  always  felt  it  was  yourn, — but  I  had  to 
keep  it  by  me  where  I  could  now  and  then  go  up  attic 
and  feel  it,  to  prove  to  myself  I  was  n  't  crazy  in 
thinkin'  you  wasn't  my  own  child  and  that  a  daft 
lady  had  snatched  away  mine  and  let  you  in  its  place. 
Whenever  I  thought  about  it  I  had  afraid  I  was  de- 
ranged, Maggie — till  I  'd  go  up  attic  and  touch  them 
twenty  gold  pieces  and  them  little  fine  baby  clo'es. 
So  there  they  lay  yet,  and  there  you  '11  find  'em." 

It  occurred  to  me,  even  in  the  burning  fever  of  my 
mind  over  this  story  of  my  birth,  that  perhaps  it  was, 
after  all,  only  the  chimera  of  a  dying  woman's  weak- 
ened brain.  I  wanted  so  much  to  believe  it  was  all 
true — that  I  had  come,  perhaps,  of  a  better  race  than 
that  of  the  Wentzlers  and  the  Ocksreiders,  though  I 
recognized  the  possibility  of  my  having  come  from  a 
worse;  I  wanted  so  to  believe  that  a  thousand  dollars 
was  ready  to  my  hand  to  go  to  college ;  that  a  romance 
might  unfold  itself  in  my  life  in  my  quest  of  my  high- 
born mother.  But  the  very  strength  of  my  desire  to 
have  it  all  true  made  me  skeptical. 

* '  You  know  all  now, ' '  my  mother  said  wearily,  turn- 
ing her  face  away  from  me  to  the  wall.  "Now  I  guess 
I  have  to  rest,  Maggie." 

I  rose,  bent  over  her,  and  kissed  her  white,  sunken 
cheek. 
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"Thank  you — mother — for  telling  me — and  for 
keeping  and  taking  care  of  me,"  I  whispered. 

She  did  not  answer.  I  tiptoed  to  the  door,  and  as 
quietly  as  I  could  I  wheeled  the  bureau  back  to  its 
place. 

That  night,  when  all  the  household  was  sleeping,  I 
took  a  candle,  went  up  to  the  attic,  lifted  the  loose 
boards  under  the  middle  window,  and  found  there  the 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  my  mother's  story. 
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CHAPTER  I 

A   FEW    LETTERS 


June,  1913 


Dear  Henry: 

Here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  second  year  at  college,  with 
my  thousand  dollars  all  spent,  but  a  job  as  secretary  to 
Bishop  Sturgiss  of  this  diocese  promised  me  for  the  sum- 
mer and  a  school  position  engaged  for  next  fall — and  I 
must  say  I  continue  to  find  this  mortal  life  interesting  and 
exciting  under  my  changing  vicissitudes — it 's  such 
fun  to  challenge  and  overcome  them.  There 's  only  one 
thing  I  can't  forgive  fate  for  wishing  on  me — my  lone- 
liness, Henry,  my  hunger  for  human  ties.  I  wonder 
whether  you  mind  it  as  much  as  I  do.  You  don't  whine 
about  it,  if  you  do.  But  I  hope  you  do  mind.  To  be  sat- 
isfied to  live  alone,  without  love  or  even  affection,  is  to  be 
unlovable  oneself  and  rather  bloodless.  I  'd  rather  suffer 
all  the  frantic  cravings  that  I  carry  about  with  me  than  be 
such  a  fish  as  not  to  care.    You  do  care,  don't  you? 

I  've  made  friendships  here  at  college,  of  course — they 
are  the  best  things  one  gets  out  of  college.  But,  dear  me, 
they  are  not  vital  enough  to  be  necessary  to  my  happiness 
— as  companionship  with  you  used  to  be.  They  are  only 
just  good  fun.  And,  of  course,  now  that  I  am  about  to 
leave  college  and  go  forth  again  into  the  cold,  wide  world, 
without  even  the  stay  and  prop  of  these  college  friendships, 
I  confess  to  a  slight  shiver — which,  however,  does  n't  put 
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the  least  damper  upon  my  ardor  for  my  prospective  Adven- 
ture (with  a  big  A)  of  being  secretary  to  a  bishop.  I'm 
so  overflowing  with  "  'satiable  curiosity"  as  to  what  a 
bishop  is  like  at  close  range.  They  are  to  me  such  an  ut- 
terly unknown  species.  Is  it  his  Christlikeness  that  made 
them  choose  him  for  their  bishop?  Or  his  skill  in  getting 
contributions  from  capital?  Or  his  looks  and  manners? 
I  'm  vastly  curious  about  him. 

But  of  equal  interest  to  me  will  be  his  impression  of  me. 
If  he  's  not  a  perfect  stick  he  '11  find  me  exciting ;  for,  since 
you  've  not  seen  me  for  two  years  and  are  not  likely  to  see 
me  for  another  two,  I  can  affirm  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  people  who  don't  know  me  miss  a  lot.  So  I 
am  truly  anxious  to  note  my  effect  upon  a  bishop.  Will 
he  be  a  dear  old  saint  like  the  one  in  "Les  Miserables"? 
Or  will  he  be  a  worldling  who  so  despises  the  humble 
station  of  secretary  to  his  own  Reverence  that  he  will 
never  become  aware  of  what  he  's  missing  in  not  cultivat- 
ing an  acquaintance — or  a  flirtation,  if  bishops  flirt — 
■with  me? 

If  you  want  to  know  what  I  am  like  these  days,  Henry, 
one  of  my  classmates  wrote  a  description  of  me  last  week 
in  a  "ten-minute  note"  for  English,  and,  to  her  and  my 
own  confusion,  Professor  Davis  read  it  aloud  to  the  class 
— he  always  reads  the  five  best — and  prefaced  his  reading 
with  the  remark,  "No  one  of  you  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  original  of  this."  Maidenly  reticence  permits  me  to 
give  you  only  detached  sentences :  "Her  eyes,  a  dusky 
brown,  seem  to  be  all  over  her  face,  though  she  has  only 
two  in  all.  .  .  .  Her  shoulders  are  broad  like  a  boy's,  but 
the  expression  of  her  face  is  innocent  as  a  baby's,  and 
with  a  baby's  look  of  wonder  at  everything  in  life.  You 
would  think  she  had  lived  in  a  cave  before  she  came  to 
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college.  .  .  .  Very  temperamental — always  up  in  the 
heights  or  dowTi  in  the  depths;  seldom  at  sea-level.  .  .  . 
Impulsive,  hot-hearted,  most  responsive  to  the  least  bit  of 
kindness  or  affection.  Uncomfortably,  though  entertain- 
ingly, straightforward  and  on  the  level.  Full  of  fun.  .  .  . 
One  can't  help  wondering  about  her — about  the  sort  of 
life  she  lived  before  she  came  here.  She  never  speaks 
of  it." 

I  'm  too  shy  to  tell  you  the  very  nicest  things  she  says 
about  me. 

Our  dean,  who  is  a  dear,  lovable,  elderly  woman,  tells 
me  I  lack  poise.  Poise  is  her  own  most  conspicuous  char- 
acteristic. It  seems  to  me  a  quality  belonging  to  middle 
age  and  not  desirable  in  the  young.  I  hope  you  have  n't 
got  too  much  of  it,  Henry  dear. 

But  my  letter  grows  shockingly  egotistical;  so,  to 
change  the  interesting  subject,  though  regretfully,  I  would 
remind  you  that,  though  I  may  not  be  much,  I  was  made 
president  of  my  class  this  year,  anyway,  and  that 's  some- 
thing, though  you  've  never  deigned  to  comment  on  the 
fact.  It  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  It  meant  that  I  had 
long  since  sloughed  off  any  of  the  commonness  of  Virgins- 
burg,  which,  in  spite  of  the  Armstrongs'  influence,  may 
have  been  clinging  to  me  when  I  first  left  home.  Did  you 
ever  think  how  many  more  pangs  of  mortification  you  and 
I  might  have  suffered  than  we  did  suffer  in  our  first 
months  of  college  if  our  worst  greenness  and  rawness  had 
not  been  polished  off  by  those  dear  friends  of  ours?  Oh, 
dear,  am  I  still  discussing  myself?  I  thought  I  'd  changed 
the  subject! 

Well,  next  to  talking  about  myself,  I  love  to  talk  about 
you.  I  learn  things  about  you  now  and  then  that  you 
don't  tell  me,  through  my  classmate,  Nancy  Arnold,  sister 
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to  your  classmate,  Allen  Arnold.  He  has  told  Nancy 
that  you  are  the  most  liked  and  the  most  detested  student 
in  your  college.  That  is  due,  he  says,  to  two  things — your 
strong  personality  and  your  fearless  downrightness  and 
candor.  You  know,  Henry,  even  as  a  small  boy  at  our 
Virginsburg  school,  your  personality  cast  a  spell. 

You  ask  me  whether  I  have  ever  regretted  my  refusal 
to  take  my  legal  share  of  my  foster-mother's  property. 
No — though  I  have  sorely  needed  it.  Aunt  Susan's  claim 
against  the  estate  for  her  "years  of  service"  would  have 
given  nearly  the  whole  thing  over  to  her  and  my  father 
anyway,  and  I  did  n't  care  to  dispute  it,  though  Susan 
and  her  brother  do  not  even  yet  know  that  I  am  not 
related  to  them.  They  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  I 
am  working  my  way  through  college, — though  of  course 
I  never  told  them  I  was, — but  they  have  never  offered  to 
help  me  with  a  dollar,  I  never  hear  from  them.  Since 
they  can't  use  me,  they  don't  bother  about  me. 

I  am  still  in  a  state  of  wonder  at  your  good  luck  in 
having  landed  that  very  good  college  position  for  next 
year,  Henry.  You  are  so  young  to  hold  such  a  position. 
I  wish  we  could  meet  before  you  go  West,  but  I  suppose 
we  are  both  too  poor  to  manage  that. 

Henry  dear,  you  are  the  only  human  being  in  the  world 
who  cares  whether  I  live  or  die.  So  I  am  in  great  danger 
of  loving  you  too  much. 

Margaret. 

June,  1913. 
Dear  Maggie: 

Perhaps  if  I  had  ever  had  a  real  home — one  like  the 
Armstrongs',  for  instance — I  would  feel  more  keenly  my 
homelessness.  I  have  missed  you  every  day,  every  hour, 
since  we  parted.     For  the  rest,  dormitory  life  at  college, 
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with  the  friendship  of  a  few  enthusiasts  who  share  with 
me  my  hobb}' — a  big  vision  of  a  real  democracy  in  the  fu- 
ture— seems  to  me  pretty  joll3% 

Why  do  you  say  "as  companionship  with  you  used  to 
be"  as  though  our  companionship  has  ceased !  It  is  the 
most  vital  thing  in  my  life.  It  is  my  safeguard  against 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  a  less  perfect  relation  with 
some  other  girl,  though  the  temptation  is  not  very  strong. 
I  'm  not  crazy  about  girls.  They  're  pleasant  to  look  at, 
but  not  interesting.  I  like  babies  much  better.  They  're 
more  sincere. 

I  wonder  if  our  friendship  may  save  you,  dear  old  Mag 
(remember  how  you  used  to  threaten  to  call  me  "Hen" 
if  I  called  you  "Mag"?) — save  you  from  succumbing  to 
your  craving  for  a  home  and  love,  and  marrying  some  one 
who  is  not  your  true  mate?  Do  be  careful  and  watch  your- 
self. Let  us  both  hold  fast  to  the  ideal  of  comradeship  that 
we  do  know — don't  we,  Maggie? — and  permit  no  lesser 
relation  to  satisfy  us. 

Have  you  ever,  by  the  way,  found  yourself  in  love? 

Look  here,  old  sport,  don't  you  go  and  spoil  yourself 
by  becoming  superficially  worldly — as  I  see  you  are  in 
danger  of  doing,  writing  as  you  do  of  "Virginsburg  com- 
monness." We  have  some  really  big  things  to  thank  the 
Armstrongs  for — you  seem  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
those  in  the  undue  importance  that  you  give  to  the  petty 
ones.  I  '11  bet  you  you  were  n't  made  president  of  your 
class  because  of  anything  less  than  your  brilliant  best — 
your  sincerity,  your  genuineness,  j'our  charm.  I  know  a 
lot  of  awfully  nice  girls,  but  you  're  the  bulliest  one  I  've 
ever  known — not  to  flatter  you. 

You  asked  in  one  of  your  letters  why  I  resigned  from 
my  fraternity,  "the  best  in  the  college."  Because  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  founded  and  conducted  on  undemo- 
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cratie  principles,  and  I  'm  out  for  democracy.  You  will 
wonder  how  I  got  into  a  fraternity  that  was  not  demo- 
cratic. Darned  if  I  know — unless  it  is  just  human  nature 
for  the  people  to  run  after  you  when  you  don't  give  a 
hang  whether  they  do  or  not. 

I  'm  as  curious  as  you  are  to  learn  what  kind  of  a  man 
your  bishop  will  be. 

Maggie,  do  you  remember  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong 
told  you,  on  that  memorable  occasion  of  our  first  luncheon 
with  them,  that  you  mysteriously  resembled  some  one  they 
knew?  Do  you  remember  that?  I've  been  wondering 
whether  we  might  not  possibly  find  in  that  a  clue  to  your 
birth.  Would  n't  it  be  worth  while  to  write  to  them  and 
ask  them  who  it  was? — if  after  all  these  years  they  can 
recall  it.  Of  course,  those  baby  clothes  you  have  are  an- 
other clue — especially  that  blanket  with  the  initials 
"M.  S.  E."  embroidered  on  it.  I  've  a  queer,  warm,  ten- 
der glow  about  my  heart  when  I  think  of  the  soft,  white 
pretty  things  that  wrapped  you  about  when  you  were  a 
baby ! 

Apart  from  the  fun  of  fellowship  with  some  splendid 
men  here,  I  'm  awfully  glad  to  be  done  with  this  stupid 
college  farce.  Both  our  prep  schools  and  our  colleges 
are  conducted  on  the  American  principle,  "Get  there!" — 
and  the  there  is  not  worth  getting  to.  The  only  objective 
of  the  prep  school  is  to  get  with  all  possible  speed  past 
college-entrance  exams,  not  losing  a  moment's  time  in 
pausing  by  the  way  for  the  enjoyment  or  absorption  of 
real  knowledge  or  culture.  And  the  college  course  is 
one  mad  rush  to  get  safely  past  exams  and  through  to 
graduation  with  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  effort 
and  time — the  goal  being,  not  the  enrichment  of  the  mind 
and  soul,  but  a  diploma.  If  the  former  has  in  any  least 
degree  occurred,  it  has  been  quite  accidental. 
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My  three  years  here  have  been  one  long  struggle  to 
hold  myself  down.  Every  radical  thought,  every  vigorous 
expression  of  oneself,  is  discouraged  here,  the  college  motto 
seeming  to  be  that  old  Latin  proverb,  In  medio  tutissimus 
ibis — "Thou  wilt  go  most  safely  in  taking  the  middle 
course."  A  safe  middle  course  is  the  only  thing  tolerated 
in  this  and  in  most  other  colleges,  I  'm  told.  That 's  why 
the  product  of  our  colleges  is  so  pitiably,  so  grotesquely, 
mediocre!  And  great  men  are  seldom  college  graduates. 
Youths  are  taught  to  be  followers,  not  leaders;  servants, 
not  free  men. 

I  've  borne  this  suppression  because  it  was  only  by  do- 
ing so  that  I  could  stay  here  and  get  the  foundation  of 
facts  that  I  need  for  my  work  of  teaching  the  trtith  as  I 
see  it.  Their  advice  to  us  here — "Be  moderate;  don't  go 
to  extremes;  be  cautious" — is  damnable  advice  to  give 
young  men.  It  is  telling  us  to  be  lukewarm,  to  be 
cowardly,  to  stop  short  of  our  very  best.  But  there  are 
deeply  grounded  wrongs  in  this  land  of  ours  that  must  be 
righted,  and  I  for  one  intend  to  "go  to  extremes."  Was 
there  ever  a  reformer  in  all  history  who  did  not  go  to 
extremes  ?  And  is  n't  it  the  very  people  who  fear  ex- 
tremes that  are  holding  the  world  in  slavery  to  her  capital- 
istic and  imperialistic  tyrants  ?  Once  I  'm  out  of  college, 
Maggie,  see  me  let  her  rip! 

Yours,  dear  old  comrade, 

Henry. 

Say,  sport,  Butz,  Wentzler — some  French  names,  what? 
Since  I  am  nameless  before  the  law,  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  not  adopt  a  euphonious  name.  Can  you  suggest 
one? 

I  did  remember  clearly  that  incident  of  which 
Henry    wrote — Mrs.    Armstrong's    calling    her    hus- 
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band's  attention  to  my  resemblance  to  some  friend 
of  theirs,  though,  until  Henry's  letter  recalled  it  to 
my  mind,  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  connection  with 
the  mystery  of  my  birth. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  Armstrongs  had  left 
Virginsburg,  they  had  kept  up  a  fitful  correspondence 
with  Henry  and  me,  but  it  was  now  six  months  since 
either  of  us  had  had  a  line  from  them.  Our  letters 
had  not  been  answered  and  both  of  us  were  becoming 
anxious  at  their  silence. 

Strangely  enough,  I  had  never  written  them  the 
story  that  my  mother  had  related  to  me  on  her  death- 
bed. A  shrinking  from  letting  them  know  of  my  pos- 
sible illegitimacy  had  held  me  back.  Henry's  sugges- 
tion that  they  might  furnish  me  with  a  clue  to  my 
birth  was,  of  course,  rather  thrilling.  So,  acting  upon 
it,  I  wrote  to  them  at  once,  told  them  all  my  story, 
and  asked  them  whether  they  remembered  who  it  was 
they  had  thought  I  resembled.  I  remembered  every- 
thing they  had  said  save  the  name  of  this  person. 

To  Henry  I  wrote : 

Your  question  aa  to  an  appropriate  name  for  a  pros- 
pective reformer  and  martyr, — for  I  know  you  '11  be  hor- 
ribly disappointed  if  you  are  not  persecuted,  and  I  'm  very 
sure,  Don  Quixote  dear,  that  you  would  be  bored  to  death 
in  a  perfect  world  where  there  were  no  wrongs  to  be 
righted, — your  quest  for  a  name  brought  home  to  me 
afresh  the  weird  fact  that  I  don't  know  my  own  name — 
if,  indeed,  I  'm  not  in  your  predicament  and  have  no 
legal  right  to  any  name.  But  is  n't  it  one  queer  thing, 
not  to  have  the  least  idea  what  one's  name  is? 
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I  have  written  to  the  Armstrongs,  as  you  suggested,  and 
I  do  hope  they  will  answer.  I  wonder  why  they  have 
stopped  writing  to  us. 

It  may  be  very  small-minded  of  me,  Henry,  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  Armstrongs  for  having  taught  me  "the  ways  of 
high  society,"  so  that  I  was  spared,  when  I  first  came 
here,  the  mortification  of  being  conspicuously  crude;  but 
women  are  made  that  way,  my  dear,  and  I  don't  think 
I  give  such  matters  undue  attention  or  see  them  out  of 
proportion  to  the  essential  things  in  life. 

My  next  letter  to  you  will  be  written  from  the  Bishop's 
summer  palace,  on  his  crested  stationery — I  shall  be  quite 
firm  about  helping  myself  to  his  crested  stationery  for  my 
private  correspondence,  and  in  my  opinion  a  bishop, 
Christ's  earthty  mouth-piece,  should  n't  live  in  a  palace  or 
have  crested  stationery,  and  so  I  shall  tell  my  bishop 
■when  suitable  opportunity  offers.  I  'ra  sure  I  shall  do 
him  a  lot  of  good.  I  'm  told  he  has  a  large  private  for- 
tune and  lives  in  unsaintly  splendor,  with  many  lackeys 
and  retainers. 

I  am  to  work  at  secretarying  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  I 
am  to  take  my  luncheons  at  the  Bishop's  home,  having  my 
room,  breakfasts,  and  dinners  at  an  inn  half  a  mile  away. 

Now  that  the  time  draws  near,  I  'm  dreadfully  afraid 
that  I  "won't  suit."  If  I  were  going  as  cook  I  'd  feel 
much  more  independent, — even  sassy, — for  a  cook  can't 
be  replaced  so  easily  as  a  secretary  can.  However,  a  good 
secretary,  serviceable  as  an  intelligent  critic  of  sermons 
and  of  contributions  to  church  papers,  I  should  think,  from 
my  knowledge  of  human  nature,  could  not  be  so  easily 
replaced.  Anyway,  almost  any  change  will  be  welcome  to 
me  after  the  long,  monotonous  stretch  of  college  that  I  've 
had.    I   never   did   thrive   under   monotony.    And    lately 
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I  seem  to  have  had  such  a  dose  of  it  that  yesterday, 
when,  as  I  was  looking  into  a  shop  window  at  a  display 
of  lingerie  and  an  unknown  young  man  stopped  beside  me, 
and  "accosted"  me,  as  the  magazine  white  slave  stories 
say,  I  actually  regretted,  as  I  walked  back  to  the  college, 
that  I  had  not  smilingly  answered  him,  just  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Now  don't  get  worried  and  lecture  me  on 
prudence — I  'm  far  too  prudent  as  it  is.  I  tell  you  right 
now  that  if  the  Bishop  shows  any  tendency  to  flirt,  I 
sliall  flirt  with  the  Bishop. 

You  ask  whether  I  've  ever  been  in  love.  Oh,  Henry, 
do  you  know  me  so  little?  Being  in  love  is  a  chronic  state 
with  me.  Just  now  I  'm  weak-minded  about  our  Greek 
professor,  Dr.  Jane  Crawford.  There 's  a  woman,  Henry 
■ — so  big  and  beautiful !  And  with  a  delicious,  twinkling 
humor  that  makes  her  classes  the  rarest  treat  of  my  days. 
I  adore  everything  about  her — her  shoe-strings  (always 
coming  open);  her  capable-looking  hands;  the  distinction 
of  her  straight,  thick  hair;  the  way  she  toys  with  her  eye- 
glasses—  Oh,  if  ever  I  come  to  care  for  a  man  the  way 
I  do  for  Dr.  Jane,  he  won't  be  safe,  he  '11  need  a  body- 
guard! 

I  had  these  same  consuming  feelings  two  months  ago 
for  the  professor  of  physics.  Professor  Bridges,  until  I 
was  put  at  his  table — I  had  plotted,  of  course,  to  have 
myself  put  there.  But  when  I  saw  how  he  loved  his 
food,  preferring  it  to  my  conversation,  I  lost  interest  in 
him;  upon  which  he  promptly  fell  in  love  with  me.  But 
I  think  girls  who  brag  about  their  love  affairs  are  de- 
testable. However,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  sad  fate  I 
might  have  met  if  I  had  never  discovered  how  fond 
Professor  Bridges  was  of  his  meals! 

As  for  young  men  in  general,  I  can't  get  sentimental 
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about  them — though  that  is  not  saying,  my  dear,  that  they 
can't  get  sentimental  about  mej  I  assure  you  to  the  con- 
trary. I  have  about  decided,  though,  that  only  a  great 
man  can  ever  really  interest  me. 

For  mercy's  sake,  Henry,  write  to  me  daily,  if  not 
hourly,  to  keep  up  my  spirits  in  my  new  position. 

Can't  you  get  into  the  way  of  calling  me  Margaret? 
The  only  thing  that  makes  me  tolerate  "Maggie"  is  my  love 
for  the  classic  Maggie  of  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss." 
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THE  bishop's   secretary 

AS  my  experiences  of  life,  up  to  the  time  of  my 
going  to  the  Bishop's,  had  been  limited  to  Vir- 
ginsburg  and  college,  with  the  variation  of  a  few 
years'  intimate  association  with  my  cosmopolitan 
friends  the  Armstrongs,  I  was  of  course  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  world,  my  acquaintance  with  books 
being  out  of  all  proportion  to  my  knowledge  of  life. 

A  college  community,  like  that  of  a  passenger-ship, 
being  cut  off  from  the  conventional  environment  of 
homes,  resolves  itself,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  thor- 
oughly democratic  society,  the  division  into  "sets" 
being  based  primarily  upon  personality  rather  than 
upon  family  or  wealth.  And  so,  although  I  had 
learned  from  contemporaneous  English  novels  some- 
thing of  English  distinctions  of  rank,  I  had  every- 
thing to  learn  of  American  social  standards  and  dis- 
criminations. Before  I  went  to  the  Bishop's  I  was 
under  the  illusion  that  we  in  America  lived  in  a 
democracy  that  despised  but  pitied  the  medieval  castes 
of  Europe. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  expect,  upon  arriving 
one  morning  in  June  at  the  exclusive  mountain  re- 
sort where  the  Bishop  lived  in  summer,  that  his  wife 
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would  be  at  the  station  to  meet  me,  and  would,  in  a 
motherly  way,  embrace  me,  as  I  would  certainly  have 
embraced  and  comforted  a  motherless,  homeless, 
frightened  young  girl  who  had  happened  into  my 
hands.  So  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  find  that 
being  secretary  to  a  bishop,  far  from  involving  an  af- 
fectionate friendship  with  his  family,  did  not  mean 
even  making  their  acquaintance.  My  luncheons  were 
served  to  me  on  a  tray  in  the  study,  and  I  never,  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  saw  a  sign  of  the  family.  I  would 
have  concluded  that  the  Bishop  had  no  family,  but  for 
the  fact  that  their  social  doings  were  the  frequent  sub- 
ject of  remark  at  "the  Inn,"  where  I  breakfasted, 
dined,  and  slept. 

I  learned  there  that  the  Bishop  was  a  widower; 
that  his  only  child,  a  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Everett, 
kept  house  for  him;  and  that  her  daughter,  Mary 
Everett,  a  charming,  distingue  girl  of  twenty-two, 
was  the  idol  of  her  grandfather,  the  Bishop,  and  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  younger  set  of  this  resort. 

When,  after  a  week  or  more,  I  realized  how  entirely 
impersonal  and  businesslike  my  relation  to  the  Bishop 
was  to  be,  I  found  myself  feeling  relieved,  more  inde- 
pendent, even  more  self-respecting,  than  if  I  had  been 
a  daily  semi-guest  in  his  house. 

This  house  was  to  me  something  of  a  revelation.  It 
was  the  most  pretentious  I  had  ever  seen.  At  college 
I  had  always  thought  that  our  president's  quite  beau- 
tifully appointed  home  offered  the  very  last  word  in 
house-furnishing;  and  I  had  delighted  in  the  artistic 
rooms  of  some  of  my  more  affluent  college  friends  and 
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in  the  tasteful  homes  of  a  few  day  students  at  which  I 
had  been  entertained  now  and  then.  But  never  had  I 
seen  anything  like  the  wonderfully  soft  tones  of  color, 
the  comfort,  the  richness,  the  luxury,  of  this  home  of 
the  Bishop.  The  study,  where  I  daily  sat  at  a  type- 
writer or  a  desk,  was  not  only  most  satisfying  to  the 
eye,  but  far  more  luxuriously  comfortable  than  I  con- 
sidered it  proper  for  a  bishop  ever  to  be,  my  high  ideal 
being  the  dear  saint  of  "Les  Miserables."  But,  since 
it  was  my  lot  be  a  bishop's  secretary,  I  was  not  above 
feeling  rather  resigned  to  the  fact  that  my  Bishop  was 
not  at  all  like  my  ideal.  Not  being  a  bishop  myself,  I 
could  revel  in  comfort  and  luxury  wthout  any  qualms 
of  conscience. 

Bishop  Sturgiss  was  not  an  exciting  person,  but  I 
wrote  my  impressions  of  him  to  Henry : 

In  mind  and  charax;ter  he  is  neither  above  nor  below  the 
dead  level  of  the  average  American  gentleman  as  I  have 
known  him  for  the  past  two  years  at  college  and  at  the 
homes  of  my  class  mates.  It  may  be  very  egotistical  of 
me,  but  I  believe  the  average  American  gentleman  to  be 
absolutely  commonplace.  Bishop  Sturgiss  is  about  fifty- 
five  years  old;  he  is  of  medium  height  and  build,  and  he 
looks  uninteresting  but  well-bred.  There  are  plenty  of 
church-obsessed  women,  I  find,  who  adore  him.  He  has 
a  kind  and  courteous  manner,  which  is  quite  automatically 
shaded  to  condescension  to  an  inferior,  deference  to  a 
superior,  jocularity  to  an  equal,  distant  reserve  to  a  menial 
— he  does  it  so  subtly,  and  I  am  sure  so  unconsciously, 
that  I  am  moved  to  admiration  of  his  artistic  finesse  and 
to  marvel  at  the  delicacy  of  his  discriminations:  the  jneni- 
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als  being  his  chauffeur,  butler,  and  maid-servants;  the  in- 
feriors, rectors  of  small  parishes,  employees  of  charity 
boards,  his  secretary;  the  equals,  rectors  of  large  parishes 
and  fellow  bishops;  the  superiors,  millionaires  of  the 
diocese  from  whom  he  must  judiciously  extract  money 
for  his  church  work.  He  never  seems  to  value  any  one 
for  just  their  personal  worth  alone,  apart  from  these 
other  considerations;  but,  in  combination  with  these  other 
considerations,  he  does  highly  value  personal  worth.  For 
instance,  he  is  well  satisfied  with  my  work  and  my  morals, 
and  wouldn't  keep  me  were  I  a  lurid  lady  with  a  ques- 
tionable character  or,  worse  still,  vulgar  manners.  And 
he  greatly  appreciates  tlie  Christian  virtues  of  poor  rectors 
who,  besides  having  Christian  virtues,  have  also  a  very 
proper  awe  of  him. 

He  is,  of  course,  a  conventionally  upright  man.  If  he  is 
the  least  hypocritical,  it  is  unconsciously.  I  would  say 
rather  that  he  is  self-deluded — as  self-satisfied  people 
surely  always  are.  But  as  for  his  ever  being  a  religious 
stimulus  to  any  one — I  can't  imagine  it. 

I  find  he  is  considered  scholarly — which  means  that  he 
knows  a  lot  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  church  history  and 
theology — nothing  really  interesting. 

This  morning,  after  he  had  dictated  a  sermon  to  me 
on  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  which  he  is  to  preach  to  the 
poor  mountaineers  here  next  Sunday,  he  ordered  his  butler 
to  telephone  to  his  garage  for  his  limousine,  as  he  and 
his  daughter  and  his  granddaughter  are  lunching  out  to- 
day at  the  home  of  a  great  steel  magnate.  Fancy  a 
man's  preaching  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice  who  has  a  butler 
and  a  limousine — when  a  Ford  and  a  hired  man  would 
answer  the  purpose.  I  'd  love  to  have  a  butler  and  a 
limousine  myself;  but  if  ever  I  do  I  won't  have  the  nerve 
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to  preach  to  poor  mountaineers  on  self-sacrifice — for 
where  would  one  begin  to  be  self-sacrificing,  if  not  at 
butlers  and  limousines?  I  ask  you!  It  reminds  me  of 
a  clergyman  in  Conrad's  "Lord  Jim" — who  "possessed  such 
certain  knowledge  of  the  Unknowable  as  made  for  the 
righteousness  of  people  in  cottages  without  disturbing 
the  ease  of  mind  of  those  whom  an  unerring  Providence 
enables  to  live  in  mansions." 

Judging  by  the  sermons  he  dictates  to  me,  his  mind 
works  like  a  cash-register  for  registering  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  respectable.  It  would  seem  that  the 
preacher  who  speaks  just  on  our  own  plane  we  call  in- 
spired. He  who  speaks  above  our  heads  we  call  insane. 
All  the  respectable  people  of  this  diocese  seem  to  think 
Bishop  Sturgiss  inspired. 

Henry  wrote  in  reply  to  all  this : 

If  ever  that  smug  bishop  discovers  what  his  demure 
young  secretary  is  thinking  of  him  behind  her  innocent 
eyes!  Little  recks  he  how  he  is  being  dissected  and  dis- 
respected by  his  humble  handmaid,  or  out  you  'd  go,  re- 
lentless critic!  I  think  it  very  impertinent  of  you,  my- 
self, to  be  sitting  in  judgment  upon  your  employer  so 
intelligently  and  entertainingly.  I  'd  not  like  it,  having 
you  for  a  secretary,  if  I  were  a  Christian  bishop  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1913. 

I  had  been  filling  my  post  as  secretary  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  before  the  Bishop  spoke  his  first  personal 
word  to  me.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  me  only  as  a  secretary,  scarcely  at  all  as  a 
human  being ;  and,  further  than  a  gracious,  courteous 
greeting  every  morning  when  he  came  into  his  study, 
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he  had  seldom  addressed  a  remark  to  me  that  did  not 
pertain  to  my  work. 

But  one  day  I  found  him  several  times  looking  at 
me  attentively,  a  puzzled  frown  between  his  eyes. 

' '  Your  name — Wentzler — it  is  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  admitted. 

I  did  not  add  that  this  was  not  my  name,  and  that 
I  knew  not  my  name.  Anything  so  irregular  as  not 
knowing  one's  name  must  be  concealed  from  such  a 
prop  and  pillar  of  respectability  as  the  Bishop. 

"Your  face  seems  familiar  to  me.  Did  I  ever  see 
you  before  you  came  here  ? "  he  asked. 

"Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"I  must  have,"  he  insisted,  his  head  on  one  side  as 
he  inspected  me.  "Perhaps  I  officiated  some  time 
at  a  church  school  where  you  were  a  pupil?" 

"I  never  went  to  a  church  school." 

' '  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  mostly  Mennonites  or 
Dunkards  or  Amish,  aren't  they?  Have  you  been 
reared  in  one  of  those  plain  sects,  if  I  may  ask?" 

I  thought  it  was  about  time  he  did  ask  me  some- 
thing about  myself,  but  I  only  answered : 

"No;  I  was  brought  up  a  Lutheran." 

"Ah?"  he  murmured,  his  interest  in  me  flagging. 
"I  met  a  Mennonite  preacher  once,"  he  added,  smil- 
ing, and  to  my  surprise  he  relaxed  and  became  chatty. 
"I  suppose  you  know  that  Mennonite  preachers  are 
not  ordained,  but  are  simply  chosen  out  of  the  con- 
gregation. This  one  I  met  was  a  farmer,  and  he  asked 
me,  'What's  your  business?'     'I  am  a  clergyman,'  I 
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answered.  'I  know  that,' he  said.  'But  what  do  you 
work  at?'  He  would  evidently  have  thought  it  so 
strange  that  I  did  nothing  hiit  preach  that  I  was  a  bit 
put  to  it  for  a  reply;  so  I  said:  'Well,  I  fish  a  lit- 
tle.' " 

I  obligingly  laughed  with  him  over  this  anecdote, 
and  later  in  the  day,  encouraged  by  his  having  been 
conversational  with  me  for  a  moment,  I  ventured  in 
my  turn,  when  occasion  offered,  to  make  a  friendly 
remark  to  him.  He  had  been  dictating  to  me  a  letter 
to  the  Canon  of  Oxford,  then  visiting  in  New  York ; 
and  his  letter,  in  contrast  to  the  short,  formal  epistles 
I  had  just  been  inditing  to  several  impecunious,  ob- 
scure clergymen  of  the  diocese,  was  so  extremely  gra- 
cious that  I  could  not  forbear  a  poor  joke  about  the 
Canon  of  Oxford  being  a  big  gun. 

But  the  Bishop 's  glance  of  chill  surprise  proclaimed 
his  opinion  that  I  was  being  familiar  with  him  and 
that  my  joke  was  vulgar. 

Wlien  I  wrote  about  it  to  Henry,  he  replied : 

Why  did  n't  you  get  back  at  him  by  explaining  that  you 
■were  the  Canon's  niece  and  that  your  joke  was  originally 
the  Canon's  own?  Your  Bishop  would  have  thought  that 
joke  a  scream  if  it  had  been  made  by  an  English  canon. 
I  wish  I  had  a  chance  at  that  Bishop !  I  think  I  know 
his  type,  and  I  'd  play  upon  its  weaknesses  to  make 
laughter  for  the  godsl 

Sometimes,  when  copying  Bishop  Sturgiss'  plati- 
tudes for  publication  or  for  delivery  from  the  pulpit, 
I  was  sorely  tempted  to  edit  them  where  I  thought  I 
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saw  my  chance.  The  article,  for  instance,  on  labor 
unions,  which  he  had  been  asked  to  contribute  to  a 
Philadelphia  daily  on  the  eve  of  a  threatened  strike 
of  miners. 

"Labor  conditions,"  he  dictated,  "no  longer  call  for 
such  extremes,  such  violence,  as  strikes.  The  public 
conscience  is  awakened,  the  attitude  of  society  toward 
labor  problems  is  changed,  and  there  is  every  inclina- 
tion to  give  labor  its  due.  All  these  labor  troubles 
would  right  themselves  in  time,  if  only  the  laboring 
classes  would  exercise  a  little  patience. ' ' 

I  was  sorely  tempted  to  put  interrogation  points 
after  these  sentences  and  to  add : 

"Every  bit  of  labor  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
passed  for  the  amelioration  of  working  conditions  has 
been  wrested  from  capital  by  the  deadl}-  menace  of  the 
revolt  of  the  workers — the  only  effective  way  that  has 
ever  been  found  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  public 
and  of  those  who  control  wages. ' ' 

What  the  Bishop  had  to  say  in  this  same  article 
about  "preserving  initiative"  also  needed  editing,  in 
my  opinion.  He  feared  that  if  life  were  made  too  safe 
and  comfortable  for  the  masses  their  "initiative" 
would  be  destroyed,  the  strength  of  the  nation  be 
sapped.  At  all  costs,  he  declared,  must  we  preserve 
the  initiative  of  the  masses. 

How  I  longed  to  inject  among  these  sophistries  a 
bomb  like  this : 

"In  a  social  state  that  sees  the  greatest  accumulation 
of  wealth  the  world  has  ever  known,  men,  women,  and 
children    die    of   starvation    or   subsist    on    charity. 
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That  's  your  system  in  which  'initiative'  is  preserved! 
A  system  from  which  is  born  initiative  to  crime,  to 
prostitution,  to  riots.  One  man's  income  in  New  York 
City  is  five  millions  a  month.  Would  his  children  be 
likely  to  have  initiative?  It  is  extremes  of  poverty 
and  wealth,  not  safety  and  comfort,  that  sap  initiative. 
What  we  need — and  some  day  will  have — is  a  social 
system  that  would  give  security  and  comfort  only  to 
the  worker,  never  to  the  idler." 

Henry  having  specialized  in  sociology  at  college,  and 
I  having  been  corresponding  with  him  for  two  years, 
I  had  learned  enough  of  social  maladjustment  to  rec- 
ognize the  absurdity  of  the  Bishop's  opinions  on  this 
subject,  which  I  was  obliged  laboriously  to  copy.  But, 
needless  to  say,  I  did  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
revise  his  communications  to  the  press. 

It  was  harder  to  keep  hands  off  his  sermons,  for  I 
had  sometimes  felt  something  of  a  predilection  for 
sermon-writing.  What  eloquent  remarks  I  might  so 
easily  have  inserted,  for  instance,  among  the  truisms 
in  which  he  urged  his  hearers  to  the  Christian  life  by 
entreating  them  with  rewards  and  threatening  with 
punishment.     How  I  tingled  to  write  in : 

* '  They  only  who  do  well  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  if 
God  existed  not,  who  love  goodness  more  than  they 
love  pleasing  an  omnipotent  Judge,  shall  stand  by  His 
side  and  live  in  His  light." 

I  am  sure  that  the  only  thing  that  saved  me  from 
improving  my  employer's  outpourings  in  press  and 
pulpit  was  the  safety-valve  I  had  in  my  letters  to 
Henry.     For  instance : 
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1  must  send  you,  Henry,  some  copies  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Ledger  containing  the  Bishop's  weekly  "Letter." 
His  "Letter"  is  a  feature  of  the  Ledger,  eagerly  read  and 
admired  by  thousands  of  women  and  even  some  men.  I 
am  learning  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  dead  level  of  com- 
monplaceness  for  making  a  preacher  widely  popular. 

I  have  just  finished  copying  this  week's  "Letter."  Here 
are  some  sentences  from  it:  "Age  is  a  limitation  to  the 
development  of  the  powers  that  God  has  given  us."  "God's 
clock  never  needs  winding  or  adjustment."  "God  created 
all  nature;  but  nature  could  not  speak  forth  His  glory, 
so  He  called  a  conference  of  the  Trinity  and  said,  'Let 
us  make  man  to  praise  us.' " 

Oh,  Henry,  can't  you  see  that  Trinity  sitting  around 
a  table  having  a  conference?  What  amazes  me  is  that 
such  bromides  should  have  a  market  price.  Here  are  a 
few  more: 

"Patriotism  is  love  of  country  in  terms  of  service." 
"The  foundations  of  civilization  are  love  of  home,  of  coun- 
try, of  God"  (with  a  paragraph  for  each),  "The  only 
happy  and  prosperous  people  are  church  members;  look 
at  Rockefeller!" 

Think  of  any  one's  getting  paid  for  writing  things  like 
that,  which  almost  any  one  could  write! 

At  the  end  of  a  day  in  which  I  had  written  twenty- 
letters  to  as  many  parishes  about  raising  money  for 
vestments,  chapels,  fonts,  new  windows;  ten  letters 
making  appointments  for  Confirmation  (the  Bishop 
ordered  it  written  with  a  capital  C,  being  a  lesser 
.sacrament)  ;  and  had  typed  a  sermon  and  half  a  news- 
paper article,  I  suddenly  felt  it  all  to  be  such  a  sinful, 
shameful  waste  of  time  (mine  and  the  Bishop's  too, 
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for  that  matter)  that  on  a  sudden  impulse  I  inquired 
of  hira,  when  at  four  o'clock  he  sauntered  into  his 
study  to  inspect  my  work: 

"What  's  it  all  for,  anyway?" 

But  it  was  like  Paul  Doinbey's  asking  his  father, 
"What  is  money,  after  all?"  To  the  Bishop  his  work 
seemed  really  important,  even  necessary. 

"Getting  a  bit  low-spirited?"  was  his  kindly  in- 
quiry in  response  to  my  demand.  "Sticking  too  close 
to  work  in  this  hot  weather,  I'm  afraid.  We  must 
ease  up  a  little,  ease  up  a  little." 

He  was  always  kind  and  considerate. 

Though  my  work  seemed  to  me  worse  than  useless, 
it  was  all  that  stood  between  me  and  starvation,  so  I 
recognized  the  necessity  of  keeping  my  employer  on 
good  terms  with  me. 

It  seemed  that  I  was  not  alone  in  this  household  in 
thinking  lightly  of  the  Bishop's  writings.  I  over- 
heard, one  morning  upon  my  arrival,  as  I  stood  by  a 
hall  mirror  to  remove  my  hat  and  smooth  my  hair, 
the  negro  butler  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  house- 
maid discussing  them  as  they  worked  at  the  end  of  the 
hall. 

"Don't  tear  that  papah — it  's  got  one  of  the  Bish- 
op's pieces  in  it!"  Scott  hastily  stopped  the  impend- 
ing vandalism. 

"Och,  does  the  Bishop  write  pieces  in  the  papers?" 
asked  Emma. 

"Did  n't  you  knoiv  it?"  retorted  Scott,  disgusted  at 
such  ignorance.  "Why,  them  pieces  of  the  Bishop's 
is  read  f  ah  and  wide. ' ' 
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"I  thought  that  there  girl  that  comes  here  every 
day  wrote  his  pieces  fur  him.     I  seen  her  do  it!" 

'"She  only  copies  'em  oft'.     It  's  him  makes  'em  up." 

"I  don't  see  how  he  kin.  1  don't  see  how  anybody 
kin  keep  his  mind  together  long  enough  to  write  a 
whole  piece !  If  I  got  to  write  two  letters  to  my  folks, 
I  can't  keep  my  mind  together  long  enough  to  write 
both  two  of  'em  at  oncet.  I  got  to  write  one  of  'era 
on  one  evening  and  one  of  'em  on  the  next  evening. 
And  how  the  Bishop  kin  keep  his  mind  together  long 
enough  to  write  a  whole  piece  in  the  newspaper  yet ! 
Oeh,  my!" 

''Anybody  can  write  a  piece  if  they  think,"  af- 
firmed Scott.     "Listen  yere." 

He  opened  the  newspaper  and  read  from  the  Bish- 
op's latest  "Letter": 

"recreation 
"The    recreation    most    beneficial    to    the    tired   man    or 
woman  is  the  sort  that  really  recreates.     The  recreation  to 
be  avoided  is  the  sort  that  further  taxes   his  or  her  al- 
ready overtaxed  vitality. 

"Say  now,"  said  Scott  admiringly,  "ain't  that  true, 
though!  And  don't  you  see,  you  nut,  that  any  one 
can  write  a  piece  that  thinks  ? ' ' 

As  a  general  thing,  I  was  at  work  in  the  study  a  full 
hour  in  the  morning  before  the  Bishop  appeared.  He 
breakfasted  at  nine-thirty  and  joined  me  at  ten.  One 
morning,  as  he  sat  in  a  big  easy-chair  beside  his  study 
window,  leisurely  looking  over  his  mail,  I  saw,  as  I  oc- 
casionally glanced  at  him,  that  one  of  his  letters  had 
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irritated  him ;  and  when  presently  he  began  to  dictate 
his  day's  correspondence,  I  learned  why,  though  I 
was  not  often  favored  with  any  personal  discussion  of 
his  opinions. 

*'An  appeal  from  the  rector  of  a  little  mission  in 
Adams  County,  asking  me  to  use  my  influence  to  have 
the  wages  of  the  trolley  employees  of  his  town  raised !" 
he  exclaimed,  half  amused,  half  irritated,  as  he  tossed 
aside  the  displeasing  letter.  "As  if  the  wages  of  the 
trolley  employees  were  any  of  my  business — or  his ! 
A  clergyman,  of  all  men,  should  stick  to  his  own  job 
and  not  try  to  tell  business  men  how  to  run  theirs. 
Please  write  to  him,  Miss  "Wentzler,  that  religion,  not 
wage  regulation,  is  my  work  in  this  diocese,  and  should 
be  his  in  his  mission.  What  on  earth  do  either  he  or 
I  know  about  the  proper  wages  for  trolley  employees  ? 
They  probably  get  paid  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
are  worth." 

"Don't  youf" 

I  hadn't  meant  to  say  that;  but,  now  that  it  was 
out,  I  was  rather  interested  to  hear  his  reply. 

It  did  n  't  faze  him.  That  any  one  could  consider 
his  work  in  the  diocese  to  be  of  negligible  value  simply 
proved  that  one  to  be  either  ignorant  or  demented. 

"A  bishop's  salary,"  he  replied,  smiling,  "is  of 
course  nominal;  it  could  not  measure  the  value  of  his 
work,  any  more  than  it  could,  in  these  days,  support 
him  in  the  way  he  has  to  live." 

'  *  Has  to  ? "  I  ventured  doubtfully, 

"Has  to,"  he  firmly  repeated,  "to  keep  up  his  ef- 
ficiency. ' ' 
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"How  do  all  the  rectors  who  get  from  nine  hundred 
to  twelve  hundred  a  year  keep  up  their  efficiency  ? "  I 
asked  gently;  I  didn't  want  to  be  too  hard  on  him. 

"Poor  dev — fellows!  It's  a  hard  struggle  for 
them.  But  you  will  observe  that  the  less  initiative 
they  have  for  getting  on,  the  more  certain  they  are  to 
marry  young,  to  choose  penniless  wives,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  people  the  earth  with  offspring!" 

The  Bishop  spoke  indignantly. 

"Then  you  think,  dear  Bishop,"  I  asked,  in  the 
worshipful  tone  of  his  most  adoring  devotee,  who 
often  came  to  his  study  to  consult  with  him  about 
diocesan  matters,  "that  these  poor  dev — rectors 
should  marry  for  money  and  practise  race  suicide  ? ' ' 

I  knew,  as  soon  as  I  had  said  it,  that  I  was  out  of  a 
job. 

The  Bishop's  head  went  up  with  a  jerk  and  he 
looked  at  me  sharply.  But  my  soft,  respectfully  ad- 
miring glance  seemed  to  reassure  him,  and  he  smiled. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said  in  his  kind  way,  "not  at 
all !  Surely  girls  with  money  are  not  necessarily  less 
attractive  than  poor  girls.  And  as  for  large  families, 
why  should  a  man  of  intelligence  be  so  reckless,  so 
improvident?" 

* '  Why  indeed  V  1  murmured ;  and  he  regarded  me 
with  a  fatherly  approval  that,  though  I  knew  I  did  not 
deserve  it,  was  a  bit  solacing  to  my  aching  loneliness 
of  those  days. 

As  his  secretary,  I  could  not  help  knowing,  that  he 
returned  the  greater  part  of  his  salary  to  the  various 
diocesan  charities ;  but,  seeing  in  what  luxury  he  lived 
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and  that  this  apparent  beneficence  involved  no  per- 
sonal self-denial,  I  could  not  wax  enthusiastic  about 
it.  "Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor," 
his  Master  had  commanded. 

If  any  one  earned  the  salary  paid  to  the  Bishop,  it 
was  I.  For  all  practical  purposes  I  was  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese.  I  did  the  work.  He  was  n't  even  the 
brains  behind  my  work;  it  did  not  require  any,  to 
speak  of.  The  brains  it  did  require  I  supplied — a  lit- 
tle memory,  a  little  tact,  a  bit  of  executive  ability. 
After  two  weeks'  experience  at  my  post  I  was  able  to 
relieve  Bishop  Sturgiss  by  taking  over  all  those  ex- 
acting trifles  that  did  call  for  a  little  mental  exercise. 
As  for  his  sermons,  ''Letters,"  and  so  forth,  they 
represented  a  suspension  rather  than  an  exercise  of 
thought. 

One  morning  I  found  in  the  Bishop's  mail  a  letter 
addressed  to  me,  forwarded  from  my  college  address. 
With  a  thrill  of  excitement  I  recognized  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's handwriting,  but  felt  a  shock  as  I  saw  the 
foreign  postmark.  It  was  from  India.  My  heart  beat 
fast  as  I  opened  it. 

But  it  was  not  an  answer  to  my  question  about  my- 
self. The  Armstrongs  had  never  received  my  letter. 
In  a  few  lines  Mr.  Armstrong  told  me  the  heavy  tid- 
ings of  his  wife's  death.  She  had  died  five  months  be- 
fore in  childbirth.  He  had  broken  away  from  the  life 
they  had  lived  together,  and  had  gone  into  new  sur- 
roundings and  into  new  work.  He  was  pastor  of  a 
leper  colony  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

To  both  Henry  and  me  this  loss  of  our  friend  proved 
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to  be  a  very  deep  experieuee.     To  the  end  of  our  lives 
we  loved  the  memory  of  her. 

In  the  letter  that  I  wrote  that  night  to  Mr.  Arm- 
strong I  could  not  obtrude  my  own  affairs  and  tax  him 
with  questions.  So  the  only  clue  to  my  birth  now  left 
to  me  was  my  initialed  baby  blanket. 
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CHAPTER  III 

MISS  EVERETT 

I  HAD  been  working  for  the  Bishop  three  weeks 
before  I  met  any  of  his  family.  Then,  one  morn- 
ing as  he  was  about  to  conclude  his  dictation  and  leave 
me  to  my  type-writing,  his  grand-daughter  walked 
into  his  study. 

She  was  a  tall,  slim  blonde,  just  two  years  older 
than  I,  resembling  her  grandfather  in  her  look  of  fine 
breeding  as  well  as  in  a  certain  insignificance  in  her 
countenance.  Her  expression  would  have  been  rather 
winning  and  lovely  but  for  a  shade  of  discontent  about 
the  lips. 

The  Bishop's  face  as  he  kissed  her  good  morning 
softened  to  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  the  girl  re- 
sponded to  his  caress  with  equal  affection.  As  I 
watched  their  greeting  the  sense  of  homelessness  that 
was  never  absent  from  my  heart  suddenly  blinded  my 
eyes  for  an  instant.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  not  been 
so  callous  to  my  employer's  personal  aloofness  from 
me  as  I  had  considered  myself.  It  would  have  cost 
him  so  little  to  manifest  a  bit  of  human  interest  in  me, 
and  it  might  have  meant  so  much  to  me  in  my  loneli- 
ness.    What  did  Christianity  mean  to  him,  anyway, 
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but  the  administering  of  the  sacraments  and  the  busi- 
ness of  his  diocese  ? 

"I  'd  like  to  have  a  few  letters  written,  grandpa,  if 
your  secretarj^  has  time?"  said  his  granddaughter. 
Her  voice,  though  cultured,  was  thin  and  inexpres- 
sive. 

"Eh,  Miss  Wentzler?"  the  Bishop  said,  turning  to 
me  inquiringly,  his  arm  about  the  girl 's  waist. 

"Certainly,"  I  responded. 

"My  granddaughter,  ]\Iiss  Everett — Miss  "Wentz- 
ler," he  briefly  presented  the  girl. 

"Miss  Wentzler,  how  do  you  do?"  said  Miss  Ever- 
ett, with  a  gracious  condescension  that  something  in 
my  blood  could  not  brook, 

I  responded  in  an  exact  imitation  of  her  tone,  but 
with  just  an  added  touch  of  condescension: 

"Miss  Everett,  how  do  you  do?" 

A  slight  surprise  in  the  Bishop's  face  and  a  faintly 
puzzled  look  in  the  girl's  answered  me. 

The  Bishop  bade  me  good  morning  and  retired,  leav- 
ing me  alone  with  Miss  Everett. 

"Mine  are  not  business  letters,  so  of  course  can't 
be  done  on  the  machine,"  she  said,  smiling  on  me  very 
sweetly  as  she  sat  down  opposite  my  desk.  "I  've 
been  neglecting  my  correspondence  until  it  has  piled 
up  on  me  appallingly,  so  I  shall  be  awfully  glad  to 
have  your  help." 

I  took  down,  at  her  dictation,  an  amazing  number 
of  notes  accepting  or  "regretting"  invitations  of  all 
sorts — to  dinners,  luncheons,  teas,  dances,  theatricals, 
golf  tournaments,  "benefits,"  charity  bazaars,  heaven 
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knows  what.  She  ''regretted"  most  of  them,  accept- 
ing only  those  to  houses  whose  status  was  so  distin- 
guished as  to  be  known  even  to  me. 

When  we  had  worked  about  an  hour,  she  gave  out. 

"No  more  to-day.  I  'm  dead!  We  shall  have  to 
wait  until  to-morrow  for  the  rest  of  this  budget.  Any- 
way, it  's  time  for  luncheon." 

As  she  yawned,  stretched  her  arms,  and  languidly 
rose,  the  butler  appeared  at  the  study  door  to  announce 
that  luncheon  was  served,  and  at  the  same  time  a  maid 
came  in  with  my  tray. 

The  servants  having  gone,  I  was  about  to  turn  with 
healthy,  youthful  appreciation  to  my  always  tempting 
tray.  But  Miss  Everett  still  lingered,  and  as  I 
glanced  up  inquiringly,  I  found  her,  to  my  surprise, 
looking  at  me  with  a  vague  wonder  in  her  face.  As 
she  met  my  glance,  she  came  to  herself  with  a  start. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  smiled.  "Your  face 
seems  so  familiar  to  me.  Have  I  ever  seen  you  be- 
fore?" 

"No.  Your  grandfather  asked  me  that  same  ques- 
tion a  few  days  ago. ' ' 

"He  did?  How  odd!  Resemblances  are  such  pe- 
culiar things,  are  n't  they?" 

I  repressed  a  smile,  it  sounded  so  like  one  of  the 
Bishop's  inanities. 

"By  the  way,  Miss  Everett,"  I  asked,  as  she  was 
about  to  go  away,  "what  name  shall  I  sign  to  your 
letters?" 

"Mary  Sturgiss  Everett,"  she  replied.  "Good 
morning,  Miss — " 
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"Wentzler,"  I  prompted,  as  she  hesitated.  "Good 
morning,  Miss  Everett." 

As  I  ate  my  luncheon  I  reflected  upon  the  impres- 
sion Miss  Everett  had  made  upon  me.  Two  years  at 
a  first-class  college  had  given  me  rather  a  broad  basis 
for  standards  of  comparison.  I  knew  that  many  girls 
quite  as  well  born  as  Miss  Everett  did  not  have  her 
stamp  of  fineness,  of  delicacy.  There  had  been,  for  in- 
stance, two  sisters  at  college,  one  with  the  air  of  a 
duchess,  the  other  with  the  bearing  of  a  scrubwoman. 
So  Miss  Everett's  assets,  apart  from  the  advantage 
of  her  birth,  were  her  evident  fastidiousness,  her  pret- 
tiness,  the  grace  with  which  she  wore  her  tjisteful 
clothes.  These  were  all.  ITer  personality  was  inef- 
fectual, colorless,  unimpressive.  I  marveled  at  her 
reputed  social  popularity. 

"Fashionable  society  must  demand  very  little,"  I 
thought,  being  too  inexperienced  to  know  what  I 
learned  later — that  conservative  society,  being  neces- 
sarily conventional,  stereotyped,  did  not  foster  or  in- 
deed tolerate  originality  of  either  character  or  brains. 

It  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of  that  day,  when  I 
had  written  the  name  Mary  Stiirgvis  Everett  at  the 
end  of  at  least  six  little  notes,  that  I  was  suddenly 
struck  with  the  fact  that  her  initials  were  M.  S.  E. 

"My  own!"  I  thought,  with  a  sudden  catch  in  my 
breath. 

I  found  myself  at  intervals  during  the  remainder 
of  that  day  wishing  very  ardently  that  the  Bishop  and 
his  family  would  find  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
my  face  seemed  familiar  to  them.    I  hoped  also  that, 
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before  I  left  the  Bishop 's  employ  to  go  to  my  school  at 
New  Munich,  I  would  be  introduced  to  the  widow, 
Mrs.  Everett. 

But  I  laughed  at  myself  rather  sardonically. 
*' Shall  I  go  through  life  suspecting  every  one  with 
the  same  initials  as  mine  of  being  my  long-lost  rela- 
tives?" 

All  the  same,  as  I  lay  on  my  bed  that  night,  my 
fancy  played  around  the  dramatic,  if  not  humorous, 
spectacle  of  the  Bishop  discovering  in  his  unnoticed 
chattel  his  possibl}^  lamented  grandchild. 

I  did  not  tell  Plenry  of  the  coincidence  of  the  ini- 
tials. To  mention  it  would  have  seemed  to  give  it  an 
import  that  would  convict  me  of  lacking  common 
sense. 

Every  few  days  thereafter,  for  more  than  a  week. 
Miss  Everett  came  to  the  study  at  about  noon  to  dic- 
tate letters  to  me.  At  first  her  attitude  toward  me  was 
as  impersonal  and  almost  as  businesslike  as  was  her 
grandfather's;  and  as  for  me,  my  work  seemed  to  be 
converting  me  into  as  perfect  and  as  stupid  an  autom- 
aton as  was  the  butler.  So,  in  spite  of  this  frequent 
contact,  there  was  not  on  either  side,  for  many  daj^s, 
the  slightest  approach  to  anything  vital  between  us. 

But  one  morning,  when  I  had  written  down  her  ac- 
ceptances to  some  invitations  that  seemed  to  me  un- 
usually alluring, — a  tally-ho  party,  a  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  a  distinguished  artist,  a  moonlight  outdoor 
dance, — my  own  longings  for  a  little  girlish  pleasure 
found  utterance. 
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"My  only  dissipation,"  I  sighed,  "is  to  go  to  hear 
an  occasional  ethical  culture  lecture  at  the  auditorium 
— when  I  'd  rather  go  off  and  get  drunk!" 

I  looked  up  to  see  whether  a  bishop's  granddaughter 
would  be  shocked  at  such  a  statement.  Not  that  I 
eared. 

But  she  smiled. 

"You  wouldn't  envy  me  if  you  knew  how  bored  I 
get  with  it  all !  I  've  been  doing  this  kind  of  thing  for 
three  years  now,  and  I  confess  it  palls.  I  regret 
sometimes  that  I  didn't  take  my  uncle's  advice  and 
go  to  college  and  take  up  a  career.  My  uncle  is  a 
man  with  very  peculiar  ideas — ^he  thinks  girls  that 
take  up  careers  and  work  at  something  are  so  much 
more  contented  than  society  girls ;  and  I  am  beginning 
to  think  he  may  be  right." 

"You  call  that  a  'peculiar'  idea — that  women  who 
are  leading  useful  lives  are  happier  than  those  who 
are  living  to  no  purpose  and  with  no  object?" 

"Oh,  but  the  women  of  our  class  are'  not  useless. 
It  is  the  women  of  leisure  that  keep  up  the  social  wel- 
fare work  everywhere." 

"Chasing  round  to  give  pure  milk  to  babies,  or  to 
see  that  butchers  keep  their  knives  clean,  or — oh,  yes, 
I  know, ' '  I  said  hopelessly.  ' '  They  think  they  're  be- 
ing useful. ' ' 

"Well,  aren't  they?" 

"They  do  more  harm  than  good,  because  their  work, 
when  it  is  not  perfectly  futile,  is  only  palliative,  not 
curative  or  constructive,  and  serves  only  to  put  off  the 
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inevitable  reckoning — the  overthrow  of  a  social  system 
that  creates  beggars  at  the  bottom  and  parasites  at  the 
top  of  its  scale." 

But  this  was,  apparently,  water  too  deep  for  Miss 
Everett.  She  looked  a  bit  vague  and  embarrassed, 
and  veered  off. 

"None  of  us  paid  any  attention  to  Uncle  Mark 
when  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  college.  Grandpa  did  not 
care  about  it  at  all.  He  has  always  said  that  what 
German  Higher  Criticism  was  to  a  theological  student, 
so  college  was  to  a  girl — destructive.  As  mother  al- 
ways agrees  with  grandpa,  and  as  I  myself  did  n't  care 
anything  about  going  to  college,  I  did  not  go.  But 
now — I  'm  so  awfully  hored!  Sometimes,"  she  said, 
with  a  gleam  in  her  rather  pale  eyes,  "I  wish  we  'd 
have  war — so  that  I  could  be  a  war  nurse  like  Florence 
Nightingale!  Anything  at  all  that  would  give  me 
something  I  had  to  do  every  day." 

It  was  piteous,  that  cry  from  the  depths  of  her 
empty  life.  I  realized,  to  my  own  astonishment,  how 
our  distorted  social  system  wronged  not  only  the  sub- 
merged, but  all  classes. 

"What  a  topsy-turvy  world  it  is!"  I  cried. 
"About  the  time  you  were  refusing  to  go  to  college, 
I  was  eating  my  heart  out  because  I  saw  no  possibility 
of  going.  There  are  girls  who  slave  and  starve  to  go 
to  college,  while  others  with  the  means  to  go  poured 
into  their  laps,  don't  want  to  go.  Isn't  it  a  crazy 
world?" 

"Well,  of  course,  Providence  is  over  all,"  she  as- 
sured me. 
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"I  hope  so — or  it  's  a  poor  outlook !  Is  your  Uncle 
Mark,"  I  asked,  "  different  from  the  rest  of  you?" 

I  thought  he  must  be. 

"Oh,  yes.  Grandpa  calls  him,"  she  added,  lower- 
ing her  voice,  "an  anarchist  and  an  infidel!" 

"What  an  interesting  man  Uncle  Mark  must  be!" 
I  commented;  and  while  she  wa.s  recovering  from 
the  shock,  I  told  myself:  "So  that  's  where  1  get  it — 
from  Uncle  Mark!" 

For  I  was  living  in  a  dream,  these  days,  in  which 
I  found  some  difficult  points  of  adjustment,  one  of 
them  being  how  to  account  for  a  natural  born  radical 
like  myself  as  having  come  from  this  highly  conserva- 
tive family,  supposing  there  really  were  something  in 
the  coincidence  of  the  similar  initials  and  the  mysteri- 
ous familiarity  my  face  seemed  to  have  for  both  the 
Bishop  and  his  granddaughter. 

"But  there  's  Uncle  Mark— I  take  after  him!"  I 
concluded. 

I  accepted  this  as  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence I  was  fondly  creating  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
my  birth. 

"Are  you  still  hoping  to  go  to  college?"  Miss  Ever- 
ett asked  me,  but  without  any  real  interest  in  her  tone. 
She  was  quite  too  blas6  to  find  such  as  I  interesting. 

"I  've  been  to  college  two  years,"  I  told  her. 

"Have  you?  And  do  you,  like  grandpa,  think  that 
for  girls  it  's — destructive?" 

"Destructive  of  what?" 

"Well,"  she  groped,  "like  German  Higher  Criti- 
cism for  theological  students." 
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"And  what  is  that  destructive  of?" 

*'Why,  of  a  simple  faith  in  Christianity  as  the 
Church  teaches  it. ' ' 

"As  the  Church  teaches  it?"  I  repeated — and, 
reaching  behind  me,  I  took  from  a  chair  a  book  I  had 
brought  with  me  to-day,  a  gift  from  Henry.  "Listen 
to  this,"  I  said,  as  I  opened  it.  "A  poem  by  a  mod- 
ern American  poet,  Edwin  Davies  Schoonmaker,  on 
Trinity  Church  of  New  York — which  faces  Wall 
Street,  you  know : 

"In  vain  she  points  her  finger  to  the  sky 

And  sends  her  voice  along  the  famous  street, 
Admonishing  how  the  mortal  hours  fleet 

And  bidding  men  bethink  that  they  must  die. 

Tearing  the  coat  of  Christ,  they  jostle  by 
And  ply  their  gambling  at  her  very  feet. 
'Prepare,   prepare,   prepare  thy  God  to   meet  I' 

She  loudly  calls.     They  do  not  heed  her.     Why? 

"Thou  stuffed  with  tithes  of  them  that  traffic  here, 
Flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  with  thy  spotted  hand 
Buying   and   selling,   fattening  year  by  year, 
How   darest  thou  rebuke   this  venal   band? 
Thou  mocker  of  the  Man  of  Galilee, 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  thou  Pharisee." 

Miss  Everett  did  not  like  it  at  all. 

"What  good  does  that  sort  of  backbiting  do?"  she 
complained.  "Why  try  to  destroy  the  great  useful- 
ness of  a  powerful  and  divinely  organized  church? 
The  help  given  to  the  poor  of  New  York  by  Trinity 
Church  is  incalculable — not  to  mention  their  welfare 
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work  in  every  direction.  To  call  Trinity  Church  a 
mocker  of  the  Man  of  Galilee !  Oh,  something  ought 
to  be  done!" 

"Indeed,  something  ought  to  be  done!"  I  ambigu- 
ously repeated. 

"It  's  what  grandpa  calls  'destructive  criticism,'  " 
she  added. 

"And  college  he  considers  destructive  of  woman's 
simple  faith  in  her  true  sphere,  I  suppose?" 

"Don't  you  think  it  is,  Miss  Wentzler?" 

"I  hope  it  is." 

"Don't  you  believe,  then,  that  women  should  be 
womanly,  feminine,  domestic?"  she  asked  reproach- 
fully. 

"I  've  no  objection,  if  it  comes  natural  to  them.  I 
don't  believe  in  forcing  them  to  be  feminine  by  law, 
or  by  forbidding  their  going  to  college." 

I  had  relaxed,  and  was  lounging  in  my  chair,  but 
now  I  suddenly  sat  upright. 

"If  keeping  to  that  darned  old  true  sphere,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "makes  women  cry  out  from  the  depths  as 
you  did  just  now,  'Let  the  mountains  cover  me  if  life 
does  not  need  me — if  merely  gracing  a  home  and  kill- 
ing time  with  amusements  is  all  that  I  'm  good  for ! ' — 
then,  I  say,  damn  woman 's  true  sphere !  For  myself, 
I  've  never  had  time  or  means  to  choose  a  sphere — 
either  a  woman's  true  one  or  any  other  kind.  Yet, 
unlike  you,  I  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  be  bored. 
Life  seems  to  me  far  too  short  for  all  there  is  to  do  and 
to  enjoy,  to  learn  and  to  see.  Music,  travel,  children, 
nature,  poetry,  novels,  flowers,  people — my  goodness, 
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it  's  not  a  dull  world !  It  's  perfectly  exciting !  It  's 
grand  to  be  alive!" 

"I  've  exhausted  most  of  those  resources,"  Miss 
Everett  sighed. 

"Your  capacity  must  have  been  tragically  limited," 
I  said  frankly. 

"Would  life  seem  any  richer  to  me  if  I  did  what 
you  do — typed  grandpa's  sermons  and  other  writings? 
I  do  read  them  all  after  they  are  published. ' ' 

"Do  you?" 

I  wanted  to  add,  "No  wonder  you  're  bored  with 
life!"    But  I  said: 

"This  summer  is  the  first  time  since  I  was  a  small 
child  that  I  've  not  lived  and  worked  to  some  pur- 
pose. ' ' 

"You  don't  consider  that  you  are  doing  so  now?" 

"Naturally  not." 

She  considered  me  doubtfully,  and  I  hastened  to 
say: 

"I  have  a  sure  recipe  for  happiness,  Miss  Everett; 
want  it?" 

"You  mean,  of  course,  love?" 

"A  recipe  for  wwhappiness  I  'd  call  that!  No,  you 
may  have  another  guess." 

She  shook  her  head.     "Give  it  up." 

"All  that  one  needs  to  be  both  useful  and  happy,"  I 
affirmed  dogmatically,  "is  a  full  expression  of  oneself, 
whatever  that  expression  may  be." 

' '  Suppose  one  has  nothing  especial  to  express  ?  Not 
many  people  have." 

"Nearly  all  men  seem  to  approximate  to  such  an 
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outlet.  Society  does  not  and  never  has  given  women 
a  chance  to.  The  exceptional  woman  has  found  it  for 
herself,  not  with  the  help  but  in  spite  of  society." 

' '  Oh,  well, ' '  she  smiled,  rising  and  gathering  up  her 
notes,  "we  can't  all  be  exceptional  women." 

When  she  had  gone  and  I  had  resumed  the  typing 
of  a  sermon,  I  found  my  attention  wandering  from 
my  work  to  speculate  whether  her  parting  remark 
had  been  meant  as  a  little  sarcastic  shaft  to  punish 
a  frankness  on  my  part  that  she  did  not  relish. 

My  curiosity,  not  to  say  anxiety,  to  meet  or  at  least 
see  Mrs.  Everett  was  becoming  almost  an  obsession 
with  me — when  at  last,  one  day  about  the  middle  of 
July,  it  was  gratified. 
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MRS.    EVERETT 

THE  Bishop  had  just  finished  his  arduous  day's 
work  of  two  and  a  half  hours'  dictation  to  me, 
and  was  about  to  retire  exhausted,  when  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  open  study  door,  and  she  entered. 

I  knew  instantly  that  it  was  she  because  of  her  re- 
semblance to  her  father,  and  my  heart  beat  suffocat- 
ingly.    If  this  woman  were  actually  my  mother! 

As  she  came  into  the  room,  I  saw  that  she  had  that 
same  look  of  distinction,  of  fastidiousness,  that  ab- 
sence of  robustness  either  physical,  mental,  or  spir- 
itual, that  almost  extreme  delicacy  which  precedes 
decadence,  which  characterized  her  father  and  her 
daughter.  She  was  a  tall,  slim  blonde,  and  she  looked 
quite  too  young  to  be  the  mother  of  a  grown-up  daugh- 
ter. Her  movements,  unlike  her  daughter's,  were 
rather  quick  and  nervous;  the  expression  of  her  face 
was  animated  and  happy ;  no  sign  here  of  that  shadow 
of  discontent  which  slightly  marred  her  daughter's 
prettiness. 

The  Bishop  presented  her,  and  I  rose  as  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  me.  We  looked  into  each  oUier's  eyes 
as,  for  an  instant,  our  hands  touched,  and  I  knew  in 
that  moment  that  my  hopes,  if  such  I  could  call  them, 
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were  dead.  This  woman  was  not  my  mother.  No 
mother  who  had  abandoned  her  baby  to  the  fate  to 
which  I  had  been  left  could  wear  a  countenance  so 
unmarred,  so  childlike  in  its  innocence  and  sweetness. 
Even  the  slightly  supercilious  expression  of  which  I 
later  became  aware  could  not  detract  from  the  im- 
pression she  gave  of  being  a  woman  incapable  of  so 
sinister  a  crime  as  the  plotting  to  rid  herself  of  her 
baby  daughter — a  crime  that  would  presuppose  either 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  child  or  a  coveted  inheritance 
of  money.  Neither  of  these  things  was  thinkable  in 
connection  with  this  obviously  virtuous  and  happy 
woman. 

I  did  not  forget  that  my  foster-mother  had  believed 
the  woman  insane  who  had  abandoned  me.  But  it  was 
as  difficult  to  think  of  the  daughter  of  Bishop  Sturgiss 
as  wandering  demented  and  unprotected  about  the 
country  as  to  think  of  her  as  a  criminal. 

So  this  moment  of  which  I  had  been  dreaming,  this 
moment  when  I  would  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  Bish- 
op's daughter  and  possibly  find  therein  the  solution 
of  my  mysterious  birth,  passed  and  left  me  stranded, 
as  before,  without  hope  of  a  clue. 

*'Will  you  lunch  with  us  to-day,  Miss  "Wazzler — 
Wezler — downstairs?"  she  invited  me.  "This  is  the 
very  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  ask  you ;  we  have 
had  so  many  engagements  and  have  been  alone  so  sel- 
dom. But  to-day,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  are  quite  by 
ourselvej^  so,  if  you  will  come  down  with  us,  we  shall 
be  so  glad  to  have  you." 

It  was  so  manifest  that  she  was  performing  a  post- 
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poned  and  rather  tiresome  duty  in  which  she  was  not 
the  least  interested  that  if  I  had  followed  my  in- 
clination I  should  have  begged  to  be  allowed  to  lunch 
alone,  as  usual.  But  I  swallowed  my  pride  and  obedi- 
ently followed  her  down  to  the  dining-room,  where  I 
found  some  compensation  for  the  discomfort  of  my 
situation  in  the  beauty  of  the  spacious  room,  the  in- 
teresting old  portraits,  the  old  mahogany,  the  tasteful 
appointments  of  the  luncheon,  the  perfect  service  of 
the  butler. 

Throughout  the  meal  Mrs.  Everett  chatted  almost 
incessantly,  to  the  fondly  indulgent  amusement  of  her 
father  and  the  bored  though  affectionate  toleration  of 
her  daughter. 

When,  however,  the  Bishop  spoke,  she  listened  re- 
spectfully. It  was  evident  that  she  idolized  him — 
that  she  thought  him  a  saint  and  a  prophet  with  whom 
wisdom  would  die  from  the  earth.  In  speaking  to  me 
she  always  referred  to  her  father  as  "the  Bishop"; 
slie  seemed  to  derive  a  peculiar  satisfaction  from  the 
epithet. 

"Have  you  felt  the  heat  very  much  this  summer, 
]\Iiss  Winslow?"  she  asked  conversationally,  over 
some  cool,  refreshing  grapefruit  flavored  with  sherry; 
and,  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  continued  volubly: 

"I  feel  so  sorry  that  the  Bishop's  work  obliges  him 
to  go  to  town  occasionally  in  the  summer  heat.  Some 
of  the  clergy  are  so  inconsiderate  of  their  Bishop's 
comfort  and  health  in  this  hot  weather,  and  ask  the 
most  inconvenient  services  of  him — though  one  never 
hears  him  murmur.    I  've  never  known  the  Bishop  to 
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let  his  personal  comfort  staud  iii  the  way  of  his  duty. 
Now,  fatlier  dear,  you  cau  not  deny  it — no,  no!  It 
has  been  so  very  close  and  sultry  even  up  here  in  the 
mountains  this  summer,  hasn't  it?  It  's  sad  to  think 
of  the  city  slum  children  who  live  in  crowded  courts 
and  such  places  all  summer!  I  'm  so  glad  thej''  're 
giving  them  outings  these  days,  poor  things !  A  very 
good  plan  to  give  them  outings.  It  greatlj'  reduces 
the  mortality  statistics.  The  Bishop  heartilj^  ap- 
proves of  giving  them  outings,  and  has  contributed 
time,  money,  and  work  to  further  it.  Haven't  you, 
father  dear? 

"Are  you  interested  in  social  welfare  work.  Miss 
Wenrich — Wentworth?  Don't  you  think  our  welfare 
work  in  this  diocese  under  the  Bishop's  administration 
is  very  efficient  and  splendid  ?  I  'm  sure  you  've  been 
impressed  with  it.  Father  dear,  I  've  heard  so  many 
enthusiastic  comments  on  your  last  'Letter'  in  the  Sun- 
day edition.  Didn't  you  think,  Miss  Wainright,  that 
the  Bishop's  thoughts  were  very  prettily  expressed  in 
that  'Letter'? — about  it  's  being  our  duty  to  depend 
on  ourselves  and  not  to  put  it  all  on  God  ?  I  thought 
he  made  it  so  clear  where  he  said  that,  while  God 
makes  the  animals.  He  leaves  it  to  man  to  convert  their 
hides  into  leather  or  food  or  clothing ;  and  that,  while 
God  puts  the  precious  stones  in  the  earth,  man,  if  lie 
would  enjoy  their  beauty,  must  dig  them  out;  God 
does  make  the  bleating  lambs,  but  man  must,  if  he 
would  use  their  wool,  shear  them  and  weave  the  wool 
in  the  loom.     It  is  so  true!" 

"Now,  now,  my  love,  don't  flatter  your  old  daddy !" 
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protested  the  Bishop,  with  evident  enjoyment  in  hear- 
ing this  recital  of  his  eloquence.  "By  the  way,  Nan- 
nie, have  you  decided  whether  it  will  suit  you  to  give 
the  diocesan  tea  next  week?" 

"Yes,  father  dear,"  she  replied,  with  a  long  sigh. 
"We've  fixed  on  next  Thursday  as  the  fatal  day! 
Once  a  year,"  she  explained  to  me,  "the  Bishop  en- 
tertains all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  their  wives 
at  a  tea.  It  's  a  fearful  affair !  Is  n  't  it,  father  dear  ? 
We  are  all  always  worn  to  a  frazzle  by  the  time  we 
are  through  with  it.  All  those  country  clergymen  and 
their  shy,  scared  wives  who  have  to  be  put  at  their 
ease,  talked  to,  fed,  and  assisted  to  get  away  (for  with- 
out assistance  they  'd  stay  the  rest  of  the  summer!)  — 
oh,  it  's  an  ordeal,  isn't  it,  dear  father?" 

"It  is,  somewhat.  But  necessary,  quite  necessary, 
I  think.  The  smaller  clergy  and  their  wives  are  made 
so  happy  by  an  invitation  to  tea  at  their  Bishop 's,  you 
know.  It  encourages  them;  gives  many  of  them  the 
only  glimpse  they  ever  get  of  another  sort  of  world; 
broadens  them.  Indeed,  I  know  that  for  many  of 
them  the  annual  party  at  the  Bishop's  is  the  one 
bright  spot  in  the  whole  year.  No,  I  shouldn't  like 
to  abolish  our  little  custom  of  having  them  here  once 
a  year.  We  must  not  falter  at  these  sacrifices,  my 
dear." 

"It  is  beautiful  of  you  to  feel  for  them  so  un- 
selfishly!" his  daughter  exclaimed.  "But  dear  me," 
she  added,  with  a  sigh,  turning  to  me,  "if  only  they 
would  not  think  that,  because  they  have  had  a  cup  of 
tea  here,  they  may  claim  acquaintance  with  us  ever 
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after,  greet  us  effusively  if  they  happen  to  meet  us 
anywhere,  or  even  call  on  us  at  our  town  house ! ' ' 

"Or  send  us  announcements  of  the  births  of  their 
babies,  or  the  marriages  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
and  expect  us  to  correspond  with  them!"  added  Mary 
Everett,  smiling  languidly,  for  the  weather  was  op- 
pressive. 

The  Bishop  joined  in  their  laughter  at  the  absurdity 
of  these  social  aspirations  of  the  "smaller  clergy"  and 
their  wives ;  and  I  sipped  a  glass  of  water  to  cover  the 
fact  that  I  could  not  smile. 

Their  table-talk  included  so  few  themes  in  which 
I  could  join  them  that  it  would  have  been  awkward  for 
me  if  I  had  not  felt  so  strongly  that  the  awkwardness 
should  be  theirs.  They  discussed  people  I  did  not 
know;  social  affairs  and  church  gossip  with  which  I 
was  entirely  unacquainted ;  personal  matters  in  which 
I  could  not  be  expected  to  take  part. 

When  occasionaly  I  seemed  too  much  shut  out,  Mrs. 
Everett — with,  of  course,  the  same  sense  of  duty  that 
she  exercised  toward  the  obscure  clergy  and  their 
wives  at  the  annual  tea-party — sought  to  entertain 
me  with  a  renewal  of  our  discussion  of  the  summer 
heat,  or  of  the  natural  beauty  of  this  mountain  re^ 
gion,  or  of  my  "interesting  and  useful  work  for  the 
Bishop." 

' '  I  almost  envy  you  the  privilege,  ^liss  "Wadsworth, 
of  taking  down  the  Bishop 's  thoughts  just  as  they  fall 
from  his  lips, ' ' 

"Now,  now,  Nannie  dear,  come,  come,"  protested  the 
Bishop  mildly.  "You  must  make  allowances.  Miss 
Wentzler,  for  a  daughter's  rose-colored  glasses.     I  as- 
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sure  you,  Nannie  dear,  that  Miss  Weutzler  is  n't  at  all 
dazzled  by  the  pearls  that  fall  from  my  lips !" 

"Is  that  meant  to  imply  that  I  am  swine?"  I  asked. 

"I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,"  the  Bishop 
smiled  indulgently,  "because  I  give  you  credit  for 
being  not  nearly  so  impervious  to  ideas  as  you  have 
seemed." 

I  gazed  at  my  plate  in  astonishment,  for  I  could  not 
trust  myself  to  gaze  at  the  Bishop.  "Impervious  to 
ideas"!  Not  the  sign  of  a  live  idea  had  I  ever  seen 
floating  anywhere  near  this  household.  As  for  the 
pretty  little  truisms  with  which  the  Bishop  deluged  a 
shallow  public,  had  he  been  thinking  me,  all  this  time, 
adamantine  to  their  piercing  brilliancy?  "Impervi- 
ous," he  had  said!  Had  I,  perhaps,  been  falling 
short  in  this  regard  as  a  secretary? 

"I  don't  see  how  anybody  could  be  impervious  to 
your  ideas,  father.  You  express  yourself  so  clearly. 
No  one  could  possibly  accuse  you  of  writing  above 
people's  heads,"  Mrs.  Everett  truly  remarked,  "for 
that  is  one  thing  you  do  not  do." 

"There  are  people,  my  dear,"  her  father  replied, 
' '  who  are  sensitive  and  responsive  to  ideas,  and  others, 
less  imaginative,  to  whom  facts,  rather  than  ideas,  ap- 
peal.    I  suspect  that  Miss  Wentzler,  with  her  prac 
tical  efficiency  (I  bow  to  her  practical  efficiency),  is 
not  oversensitive  to  the  purely  spiritual  appeal  of 
chaste  rhetoric,  of  Christian  philosophy." 
"Philosophy?"  I  repeated  dreamily. 
"The  practical  mind,"  the  Bishop  ponderously  ex- 
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plained,  "is  seldom  or  never,  I  have  observed,  very 
philosophical. ' ' 

"Look,  for  example,  at  the  Peterkin  family!"  I  ex- 
claimed; but  this  classic  reference  was  evidently  lost 
upon  them. 

"So  we  must  not  expect,"  the  Bishop  continued, 
''everything  of  Miss  Wentzler." 

"Seeing  that  I  do  keep  your  lead  pencils  sharp- 
ened," I  added. 

"Exactly,"  the  Bishop  smiled. 

"Now,"  I  said  to  myself  vengefully,  "see  me  doc- 
tor up  one  of  your  virtuous  effusions  ere  I  leave  you 
to  your  fate !  You'll  find  out  just  how  sensitive  I  am 
to  ideas  couched  in  pure,  spiritual,  chaste  rhetoric. 
Oh,  what  I  'lido  to  you!" 

At  such  moments  how  I  longed  for  Henry  to  share 
with  me  what  he  would  have  called  the  "ha-ha"! 

"The  Bishop  has  frequently  remarked,"  Mrs. 
Everett  said  to  me  kindly,  "that  you  have  relieved  him 
of  much  tedious  care  and  many  fretting  details.  I 
don't  know  a  summer  when  he  has  been  so  free  for 
his  golf — and  he  does  so  love  his  golf.  It  does  him 
so  much  good;  he  needs  that  relaxation  after  the 
heavy  work  of  the  winter.  There  are  so  very  many 
confirmation  services  in  this  diocese  during  the  win- 
ter; so  many  addresses  to  be  delivered  at  all  sorts  of 
meetings,  not  to  mention  the  after-dinner  speeches 
that  are  the  penalty  he  has  to  pay  for  being  a  favorite. 
Mary  dear,  whom  did  you  say  Miss  Westbrook  re- 
sembled ?  Did  n  't  3^ou  tell  me  she  resembled  some 
one  you  knew  ? ' ' 
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"Yes;  but  I  don't  know  whom.  I  only  know  that 
I  've  seen  some  one  sometime,  somewhere,  awfully  like 
her." 

"Why,  I  've  thought  so,  too,"  said  the  Bishop, 

Mrs.  Everett's  eye^  rested  upon  me  as  if  for  the 
first  time  they  really  saw  me. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  said  slowly,  a  puzzled  pucker  in 
her  forehead;  "I,  too,  feel — " 

"I  know  now!"  Mary  suddenly  announced.  "I  've 
got  it.     She  looks  like  my  father's  portrait!" 

They  all  gazed  at  me,  and  my  heart  beat  fast  as  I 
bore  their  scrutiny  with  what  grace  I  could  command. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Bishop,  after  a  moment,  speaking 
with  a  peculiar  reluctance  and  with  what  seemed  to 
me  a  strange  lifelessness  in  his  tone.  "I  believe  she 
does.     Eh,  Nannie?" 

He  glanced  quickly  at  his  daughter  with  a  look  of 
anxiety,  and  I  waited  with  held  breath  to  hear  her 
reply. 

"Like  Robert's  portrait?"  she  softly  repeated,  her 
puzzled  gaze  on  mine.  "I  see  what  you  all  mean. 
Yes,  it  's  the  mouth — and  the  forehead.  Oh,  she  does 
look  like  Robert ! " 

"Is  Mr.  Everett's  portrait  here?"  I  asked  eagerly, 
looking  about  at  the  portrait-covered  walls. 

"No;  it  's  in  our  town  house,"  Mary  Everett  ex- 
plained. "We  have  only  the  Sturgiss  family  portraits 
in  this  house." 

"How  old  are  you?"  the  Bishop  asked  me,  with 
strange,  almost  rude  abniptness. 

"Twenty-one,"  I  answered. 
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** Twenty-one!"  he  repeated,  with  a  swift  glance  at 
his  daughter. 

But  she  had  already  wearied  of  the  subject. 

*'Mary,  love,"  she  asked  her  daughter,  "do  you 
wish  to  go  with  me  to  the  Holcombes  to-night?" 

"Oh,  Katy  Holcombe  is  so  peculiar,"  Mary  com- 
plained. "At  her  luncheon  last  week  she  had  a  violin- 
ist, a  Miss  Larrington,  just  home  from  several  years' 
study  in  Stuttgart,  who  played  for  us  after  luncheon. 
She  is  one  of  that  Larrington  family  that  comes  here 
every  summer  to  the  Inn,  you  know,  but  that  no  one 
ever  meets,  of  course.  Now,  if  Katy  had  just  had  her 
in  to  play  for  us,  it  would  have  been  very  nice ;  but  to 
invite  her  to  the  luncheon  as  one  of  the  guests!" 

I  had  long  since  learned  that  summer  boarders  at 
the  Inn  were  never  "taken  up"  by  the  occupants  of 
the  private  houses. 

"The  Holcombes  ought  to  feel  the  responsibility  of 
their  position,"  said  Mrs.  Everett  gravely,  "apd  not 
be  so  careless  about  the  example  they  set," 

"I  think  so,  too,"  said  Mary.  "And  the  way  some 
of  the  girls  gushed  over  that  Miss  Larrington  after 
she  had  played  for  us !     I  did  n  't  see  how  they  could. ' ' 

"I  'm  afraid,"  Mrs.  Everett  sighed,  shaking  her 
head,  "that  the  Holcombes  and  a  few  more  of  our 
friends  are  inclined  to  let  down  the  barriers  a  little 
too  mucli.     It  is  too  bad ! ' ' 

"Of  course  it  is.  You  can't  give  those  people  the 
little  finger  without  their  trying  to  takei  the  whole 
hand — and  then  such  unpleasant  complications  result ! 
Yesterday,  for  instance,  I  met  Miss  Larrington  walk- 
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ing  on  the  mountain,  and  she  presumed  on  our  having 
met  at  Katy's  and  was  going  to  stop  and  talk  with 
me.     But  I  settled  that — I  cut  her  dead." 

**  Whereupon,  in  her  despair,  she  flung  herself  off 
the  mountain ! "  I  exclaimed — expecting  to  be  ordered 
from  the  table  for  my  "impertinence." 

"She  looked  as  if  she'd  like  to  fall  off  the  moun- 
tain!" Mary  Everett  returned.  "I  hope  I  taught  her 
a  lesson ! ' ' 

"Did  she  play  so  very  badly — is  that  why  you  'cut' 
her?"  I  asked,  wondering  what  Henry  would  think 
of  this,  to  me,  extraordinary  recital. 

"Oh,  she  played  very  well,  I  suppose.  They  say 
she  has  studied  with  the  very  best  European  masters, 
and  her  playing  did  sound  lovely.  But,  as  mother 
says,  it  is  dangerous  to  let  down  the  barriers  too 
much." 

' '  The  barriers  ?  You  would  put  up  barriers  against 
a  good  violinist?  But,  Miss  Everett,  have  you  any- 
thing to  offer  to  your  friends  or  to  society  that  is 
comparable  to  the  music  Miss  Larrington  has  to  give  ? 
I  ask  for  information — for  I  am  very  inexperienced." 

"Art  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  it  can't  take  the 
place  of  birth  and  breeding,"  Mrs.  Everett  patiently 
explained  to  me. 

"What  is  breeding?"  I  innocently  inquired.  "I 
know  what  birth  is — it  is  being  Bishop  Sturgiss's 
granddaughter.     But  breeding  ? ' ' 

"What  would  you  say  it  was.  Miss  Wentzler?"  the 
Bishop  asked,  a  veiled  amusement  in  his  eyes. 

"Well,  it  would  include,  I  should  think,   an  in- 
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stinctive  aversion  to  hurting  any  one  unless  some  very 
good  end  were  to  be  served;  it  would  absolutely  ex- 
clude snobbishness,  would  n't  it?  And  it  would  nevei 
substitute  false  for  genuine  values." 

He  looked  a  bit  dazed  for  an  instant — then  turned 
to  his  granddaughter  with  a  short  laugh. 

"There,  Mary  dear;  ]\Iiss  Wentzler  has  told  you 
what  good  breeding  is — see  that  you  live  up  to  it ! " 

They  all  smiled  over  their  plates,  and  Mrs.  Everett 
tactfully  changed  the  subject  to  the  discussion  of  a 
guest  list  for  a  dinner  they  were  planning  to  give. 

I  observed  that  she  rejected  several  names  suggested 
by  the  Bishop  and  her  daughter  because  of  the  im- 
plied, though  not  definitely  admitted,  reason  that  these 
persons  did  not  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
Bishop's  true  worth. 

"I  place  no  profession  above  that  of  the  Church; 
and  no  office,  secular  or  religious,  higher  than  that  of 
an  Apostolic  Bishop,"  she  aflSrmed.  "The  antiquity 
of  the  office  of  Bishop  gives  it  a  dignity  and  a  sanctity 
before  which  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  is 
merely  A'ulgar ! ' ' 

I  glanced  at  the  Bishop  and  Miss  Everett  to  see 
whether  this  w^ere  a  joke.  But  it  evidently  wasn't. 
I  W' anted  to  remark :  ' '  Old  things  can  rot,  or  become 
unpleasantly  odorous."     But  I  regretfully  refrained. 

Wbeu  I  left  that  luncheon-table,  surfeited  with  the 
worthiness  of  the  Bishop  and  rich  food,  I  insisted  to 
myself  that  a  man  who  seemed  such  a  demigod  to  his 
own  daughter  must  be  a  very  good,  kind  man  indeed, 
and  I  must  try  to  look  at  all  sides  of  him,  make  al- 
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lowances  for  the  temptations  of  his  office,  and  be  fair. 

I  tried  also  to  judge  fairly  of  the,  to  me,  vulgarity 
of  the  snobbishness  of  this  family.  For  there  is  a 
natural  vulgarity,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  vulgarity; 
and,  while  a  natural  vulgarity  was  unthinkable  in 
connection  with  Bishop  Sturgiss  and  the  Everetts, 
their  spiritual  vulgarity  seemed  to  me  highly  de- 
veloped. 

Henry  in  a  letter  had  quoted  a  sentence  from  an 
essay  of  Matthew  Arnold's:  "Our  inequality  materi- 
alizes our  upper  class,  vulgarizes  our  middle  class, 
brutalizes  our  lower  class. ' ' 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  girl  brought  up 
as  Miss  Everett  had  been,  in  a  house  filled  with  serv 
ants,  surrounded  all  her  life  by  so-called  "inferiors," 
could  not  possibly  believe  in  and  really  feel  the  broth- 
erhood of  man.  So  is  one  class  handicapped  from 
birth  in  the  forming  of  a  just  and  true  idea  of  human 
relations. 

"Will  it  need  a  revolution  to  drive  the  truth  home 
to  them? — if  it  is  the  truth  that  all  men  are  brothers." 

Sometimes,  like  the  best  of  the  snobs,  I  had  my 
doubts. 
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CHAPTER  V 

A  TEA-PARTY   AND   A  DINNER 

AFTER  that  I  lunched  with  the  family  whenever 
they  happened  to  be  alone,  and  even  sometimes 
when  they  happened  to  have  a  few  guests;  and  from 
their  table-talk  I  gathered  an  impression  of  the  ap- 
palling pettiness  to  which  a  society  career,  unrelieved 
by  any  necessity  to  work,  can  narrow  one's  spiritual 
horizon. 

In  one  of  my  letters  to  Henry  I  told  him : 

"The  inability  (or  unwillingness)  of  these  people 
ever  to  get  down  to  anything  absolute  is  a  dreadful 
obstacle  to  any  real  human  intercourse.  They  ^hy 
off  from  realities,  and  shudder  at  so  much  as  grazing 
anything  fundamental. ' ' 

The  more  I  saw  of  Mrs.  Everett,  the  more  I  felt 
that  her  nervous,  almost  hysterical  temperament  just 
escaped  abnormality;  though,  judging  by  her  place 
and  influence  in  society  and  the  high  regard  in  which 
her  friends  seemed  to  hold  her,  I  seemed  to  be  alone 
in  thinking  her  rather  flighty. 

One  day  I  said  to  her  impulsively:  **You  must 
have  been  a  very  beautiful  girl!" 

"I  was,"  she  complacently  replied.  ''Extremely 
beautiful — so  considered. ' ' 
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"You  are  very  pretty  yet." 

"Reasonably  so,"  she  airily  admitted,  as  imper- 
sonally as  if  we  were  discussing  her  great-grandmother 
instead  of  herself. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  tea  given  for  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  and  their  wives,  I  was  asked  to  assist  in 
the  afternoon  and  to  remain  to  dine. 

My  place  at  dinner  was  beside  a  young  and  obvi- 
ously prosperous  clergyman,  the  Reverend  Charles 
Holmes  Murray,  The  signs  of  his  prosperity  were 
as  conspicuous  as  a  label.  His  comfortable  ease  of 
manner;  the  absence  of  humility  or  awe  in  his  re- 
spectful manner  to  the  Bishop;  the  Bishop's  tone  of 
camaraderie  toward  him  in  lieu  of  the  delicately 
shaded  condescension  with  which  he  invariably 
treated  the  smaller  clergy — these  were  enough  to  pro- 
claim Mr.  Murray  the  rector  of  an  important  parish. 

He  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Everett,  though  I  soon  discovered  that  they  knew 
him  well  by  reputation. 

He  was  a  priestly-looking  young  man.  His  fea- 
tures were  at  once  fine  and  strong;  his  eyes  keen  be- 
neath a  high,  narrow  forehead ;  his  mouth,  though 
just  a  little  hard  in  repose,  softened  when  he  smiled. 

I  had  talked  with  him  but  a  very  short  time  when 
I  realized  that  he  had  the  sort  of  personal  magnetism 
which,  added  to  the  charm  of  his  cultured  voice  and 
manner  and  the  halo  of  his  sacred  office,  would  make 
the  religiously  temperamental  women  of  his  church 
his  natural  prey,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not. 

Mary  Everett,  sitting  directly  opposite  us  at  the 
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table,  was,  I  noticed,  greatly  impressed  by  him,  and 
in  danger  of  succumbing  helplessly  and  completely  to 
the  spell  he  cast. 

But  he  had  no  eyes  for  her.  I  wore  my  only  eve- 
ning gown,  and  I  was  contentedly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  I  looked  my  best.  Miss  Everett  looked  well, 
too;  but  her  slight  physique  appeared  fragile  beside 
my  figure,  substantial  like  that  of  a  robust  boy,  and 
her  delicate  coloring  was  a  little  pale  in  contrast  to 
my  dark  hair  and  eyes,  olive  complexion,  red  lips, 
and  natural  glow  of  health. 

"I  have  been  trying  all  the  afternoon  to  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  you, ' '  Mr.  Murray  told  me  as  he  un- 
folded his  napkin,  slightly  inclining  his  head  toward 
me,  as  if  imparting  a  sacred  confidence.  "But  you 
were  always  so  busy  being  kind  and  thoughtful  to 
your  guests  that  I  couldn't  get  near  you." 

There  was  a  subtle  deference  in  his  tone,  the  same 
that  he  used  in  addressing  the  Bishop,  which,  while 
it  puzzled  me,  gave  me  a  pleasantly  delicate  thrill. 
But  why  should  any  one  speak  to  me  with  deference  ? 

The  dinner-party  was  large  enough  to  enable  us  to 
talk  quite  tete-d-tete. 

"The  tea  went  off  quite  comfortably  after  all, 
didn't  it?"  I  said,  "considering  how  every  one  here 
had  been  dreading  it?" 

"Dreadii^g  it,  had  you?  Well,  I  suppose  keeping 
such  a  heterogeneous  gathering  entertained  and 
happy  is  an  undertaking!" 

"But,"  I  exclaimed  impatiently,  "what  pitiably 
limited  creatures  we  are  if  simple  human  fellowship  is 
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possible  only  with  people  who  think  and  feel  and  act 
exactly' as  we  do!" 

"Of  course  I  suppose  there  is  not  any  one,"  he  ad- 
mitted, though  doubtfully,  "no  matter  of  what  social 
class,  with  whom  one  could  not,  if  one  tried,  estab- 
lish a  real  meeting-point  on  a  purely  human  basis." 

"For  mercy's  sake,  why  not?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 

"But  it  isn't  easy,"  he  protested.  "Differences 
in  breeding,  in  education,  crudities  that  jar — " 

"If  one  is  more  thin-skinned  than  sympathetic,"  I 
inserted. 

"Which  I  am  afraid  I  am,"  he  confessed,  and  one 
could  see  that  he  thought  it  reflected  credit  on  him. 

"A  handicap  for  a  clergyman,  I  should  think?"  I 
suggested. 

* '  It  is,  rather.  But  of  course  one  learns  adaptabil- 
ity." 

"I  must  be  highly  gifted  with  a  natural  adaptabil- 
ity," I  modestly  remarked,  "for  I  talked  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  rectors'  wives  this  afternoon, — thin 
and  fat,  bright  and  dull,  High  Church  and  Low,  high- 
toned  and  low,  high  heeled  and  low, — and  I  didn't 
find  that  any  of  these  conditions  either  added  to  or 
detracted  from  our  discussions  of  the  view  and  the 
summer  heat.  I  am  just  as  bored  in  discussing  the 
summer  heat  with  a  duchess  as  with  a  washwoman. 
When  I  did  come  upon  a  really  interesting  person,  I 
certainly  didn't  care  whether  she  was  the  appendage 
of  a  poor  little  mission  or  of  a  big  city  church,  or 
whether  she  kept  her  tea-spoon  in  her  cup  or  in 
her  lap!" 
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"Now,  that  's  where  you  and  I  differ.  It  would 
make  just  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  me  where 
she  kept  her  spoon." 

"Well,"  I  admitted,  "I  'd  just  as  lief  she  kept 
it  on  her  saucer.  But,  if  it  were  a  choice  between 
that  and  her  being  original  and  entertaining,  would 
you  hesitate?" 

"I  couldn't  find  her  entertaining  if  she  kept  her 
spoon  in  her  cup." 

"You  poor  soul!  I  suppose,  then,  you  can't  enjoy 
Dickens  or  Mark  Twain  or  Burns  or  George  Eliot 
or—" 

'*0h,  in  literature — that  's  another  matter." 

"Why,  no — since  real  literature  only  reflects  life." 

A  voice  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table  caught  our 
attention  just  here,  and  we  stopped  talking  to  listen. 

It  was  Bishop  Whitehall  from  a  neighboring  diocese, 
an  old  white-haired  man  with  a  countenance  that  I 
thought  beautiful,  a  benediction.  To  look  at  him  was 
to  revive  one's  faith  in  mankind,  to  be  inspired  to 
one's  best. 

His  dainty  little  old  wife,  seated  near  him,  seemed 
to  me  the  personification  of  old-time  motherliness.  I 
loved  them  both  instantly. 

Bishop  Whitehall's  voice,  though  low,  was  so  clear 
and  sweet-toned  that  it  had  given  pause  to  all  other 
talk. 

* '  The  Church  is  doomed  if  she  does  not  get  back  her 
Christ,"  he  was  saying  with  a  gentle  earnestness,  evi- 
dently in  reply  to  something  that  had  been  said  by 
the  man  who  sat  beside  him,  a  New  York  banker  and 
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a  trustee  of  Trinity  Church.  ''The  Church,  I  sor- 
rowfully recognize,  has  substituted  a  supernatural 
fetish  for  the  carpenter's  Son — for  the  Man  who  loved 
and  helped  the  oppressed  and  outcast,  who  hated 
the  scribe  and  the  Pharisee." 

"The  Church  helps  the  oppressed  and  outcast," 
aiErmed  the  lawyer. 

**How?"  asked  the  Bishop.  "By  teaching  them 
submission.  Submission  to  what?  To  the  power  of 
money.  Woe  be  to  the  Church  that  has  taught  the 
oppressed  committed  to  her  to  kiss  the  rod  that  smites 
them,  to  be  content  in  a  servitude  that  robs  them  of 
their  manhood!  And  where  does  the  Church  get  the 
money  with  which  her  work  of  'charity'  is  carried  on? 
Sometimes,"  he  continued  gravely,  "when  I  have 
elevated  the  offering  at  the  altar,  I  have  felt  as  if  I 
were  desecrating  a  sacred  place,  to  be  offering  to  my 
God  money  that  has  been  wrung  by  capital  from  the 
stultifying  labor  of  underpaid  factory  girls  or  miners 
or  overworked  children;  money  made  from  graft  and 
speculation.  If  we  restored  the  true  Christ  to  His 
place  now  held  by  this  grotesque  fetish  that  we  have 
set  up,  our  present  social  order  would  die  in  a  day ! ' ' 

A  volley  of  answers  poured  out  upon  him,  from 
Bishop  Sturgiss,  from  the  New  York  banker,  from  a 
Congressman,  from  a  corporation  lawyer;  and  under 
cover  of  their  noise  Mr.  Murray  told  me,  with  a 
shrug:  "Bishop  Whitehall  is  little  better  than  a 
socialist!  He  has  been  so  injudicious  as  to  have 
gotten  himself  hated  by  all  the  really  influential 
men  of  his  diocese. ' ' 
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"Positive  evidence  that  he  is  a  true  Christian,  a 
true  man,  a  great  soul!"  I  said  enthusiastically.  "I 
am  beginning  to  think  that  revolutionists  are  the  only 
sort  of  people  I  have  any  patience  with!" 

"In  heaven's  name,  why?" 

"Because,  in  the  face  of  the  hideous  industrial 
evils  of  this  country,  not  to  be  at  heart  a  revolution- 
ist is  to  be  an  ass  I ' ' 

He  looked  startled,  as  well  he  might ;  but,  before  he 
could  recover  and  retort,  we  were  again  caught  up 
by  Bishop  Whitehall's  clear,  low  voice: 

"Yes,  I  know — society  can  more  easily  forgive  ev- 
ery sort  of  criminal  condemned  in  the  decalogue  than 
it  can  forgive  the  prophet  of  a  new  gospel. ' ' 

"But  your  teachings,  dear  Bishop  Whitehall,  are 
incendiary;  they  will  lead  to  revolution!"  said  the 
banker. 

"My  Master  was  the  greatest  of  all  revolutionists. 
You  see,  the  Church  can't  go  on  upholding  social  in- 
justice and  escape  death — from  dry-rot !  Her  philan- 
thropies are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  justice  she  should 
demand  with  a  high  voice!  The  philanthropist  is  a 
murderer  of  souls,  for  the  bread  of  charity  is  poison 
for  the  soul  of  him  who  eats  it.  I  don't  know  who 
is  more  to  be  pitied — the  wretch  that  gives  alms  or  the 
wretch  that  accepts  them.     Both  are  cursed ! ' ' 

"You  use  strong  language.  Bishop!"  said  Bishop 
Sturgiss  coldly. 

"Is  there  any  language  strong  enough  to  express 
the  grotesque  absurdity  of  a  social  system  under  which 
those  who  labor  hardest  enjoy  the  least,  and  those  who 
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labor  not  at  all  have  every  source  of  enjoyment  at 
their  command?" 

"But  our  millionaires  do  work,  harder  than  any 
laboring  man  could  work,"  protested  the  lawyer. 

* '  Their  sons  and  their  women  do  not  work. ' ' 

It  was  the  Congressman  who  replied  to  this  that,  if 
in  this  "land  of  opportunity"  a  man  were  poor,  it 
was  only  because  he  was  of  no  account. 

"Then  we  are  to  conclude,"  said  the  aged  Bishop, 
with  gentle  irony,  "that  because  Bishop  Sturgiss  is 
rich  and  I  am  poor,  he  is  about  five  thousand  times 
as  great  and  good  and  useful  a  bishop  as  I  am  ?  That 
oil  has  elevated  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual height  twenty  billion  times  above  that  of 
David  Starr  Jordan?" 

"What,  then,  do  you  think.  Bishop,  should  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  poor?"  asked  Mr. 
Murray  at  my  side,  "if  you  condemn  philanthropy?" 

"Read  your  Church  Fathers,  son.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  writes:  It  is  absurd  and  disgraceful  for 
one  to  live  magnificently  and  luxuriously  when  so 
many  are  hungry.  St.  Augustine  says :  The  super- 
fluities of  the  rich  are  the  necessaries  of  the  poor. 
Those  who  possess  superfluities  possess  the  goods  of 
others.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  tells  us:  When  we 
give  necessaries  to  the  needy,  we  do  not  bestow  upon 
them  our  goods;  we  return  to  them  their  own;  we  pay 
a  debt  of  justice  rather  than  fulfil  a  work  of  mercy. 
Read  also  St.  Basil,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  John 
Chrysostora,  and  learn  on  what  ideal  economic  prin- 
ciples the  early  Church  was  founded. ' ' 
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"But,  dear  Bishop,"  protested  Mr.  Murray,  "while 
our  Church  Fathers  may  speak  to  us  on  questions  of 
faith,  we  can  hardly  apply  their  dicta  to  our  modern 
economic  problems ! ' ' 

"Do  you  recall  what  Savonarola  said  of  the  clergy 
of  his  day?  Is  it  true,  think  you,  of  the  clergy  of 
our  day?  In  the  primitive  Church  the  chalices  were 
of  wood,  the  prelates  of  gold.  In  these  days  the 
Church  hath  chalices  of  gold  and  prelates  of  wood." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence.  Bishop  White- 
hall broke  it  as  he  added  impressively: 

"I  believe  the  time  has  come  when,  if  the  Church 
would  live,  she  must  do  all  in  her  power  to  bring 
about  a  new  order,  which  shall  eliminate  poverty  and 
deal  justice  to  all  alike.  Even  our  so-called  'heathen' 
brethren,  the  Chinese,  are  singing,  in  the  battle-hymn 
of  their  revolution: 

*'In  this  century,  with  one  voice,  all  virile  men 
Are  calling  for  a  new  making  of  heaven  and  earth." 

As  Bishop  Whitehall  paused.  Bishop  Sturgiss  lifted 
his  wine-glass  and  said,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
sneer  in  his  tone: 

"Here's  to  the  good  time  coming  for  which  the 
dear  Bishop  hopes,  when,  there  being  no  longer  pov- 
erty amongst  us,  all  opportunity  to  practise  sweet 
charity  shall  have  been  taken  from  us." 

In  the  general  conversation  that  followed,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray turned  again  to  his  talk  with  me. 

' '  Poor  Bishop  Whitehall ! "  he  said  compassionately. 

"Why  poor?"  I  asked.  My  face  was  burning  and 
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Mr.  Murray  was  gazing  at  me  intently.     "I  should 
say,  rather,  '  Rich  Bishop  Whitehall ! '  " 

"I  say  'poor'  because,  although  he  is  a  very  dear, 
good  man,  he  is  utterly  misled  by  his  visionary  and 
impracticable  theories ! ' ' 

"I  should  say  that  it  is  the  rest  of  you  that  are 
misled  by — the  devil ! ' ' 

"I  say!"  he  grinned.  "What  an  astonishing  girl 
you  are !  But  don 't  you  think,  really,  that  a  man  can 
accomplish  more  by  working  through  existing  forms 
than  by  overturning  them?" 

"It  's  never  been  done  in  history.  It  's  the  excuse 
for  keeping  safe  that  coward  souls  always  make. 
You  can  work  through  existing  forms  for  ameliora- 
tion, but  you  've  got  to  overthrow  them  for  reforma- 
tion." 

•  "Who  would  have  expected  to  find  that  the  family 
of  our  conservative  Bishop  Sturgiss  was  harboring 
such  a  radical ! ' ' 

"Bishop  Sturgiss  hasn't  the  least  idea  that  his 
family  is  harboring  such  a  radical.  I  don't  think 
he  'd  survive  the  discovery." 

"How  have  you  concealed  it  from  him?" 

"By  base  hypocrisy." 

"And  is  Miss  Everett  a  radical  too?" 

"Dear  me,  no." 

"Good  thing  for  Bishop  Sturgiss  that  some  of  his 
household  stand  by  him!  You  and  Miss  Everett  do 
look  very  different — in  spite  of  the  family  resem- 
blance. ' ' 
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His  words  gave  me  such  a  start  that  I  dropped  my 
fork  on  my  plate  with  a  clatter. 

"You  think,"  I  said  rather  breathlessly,  "that 
there  is  a — a  family  resemblance  between  Miss  Everett 
and  me?" 

"Why,  of  course.  In  spite  of  your  different  color- 
ing and  physique,  there  is  an  unmistakable  family 
resemblance.  You  don't  look  like  the  Bishop,  but  I 
noticed  this  afternoon  on  the  lawn  that  your  walk 
is  exactly  like  his.  All  four  of  you  seem  to  me  to  be 
of  one  type." 

So  he  had  been  supposing  all  this  time  that  I  was 
the  Bishop 's  granddaughter ! 

I  did  not  at  once  enlighten  him.  It  was  so  pleas- 
ant to  be  taken  for  a  bishop's  granddaughter — it 
would  have  been  so  very  comfortable  really  to  have 
been  one,  what  Henry  would  have  called  such  "a 
soft  snap" — that  I  preferred  to  dally  a  moment  with 
Mr.  Murray's  delusion. 

"So  you  think  we  are  all — the  whole  family  of  us 
^of  the  same  type?  What  would  you  say  the  type 
was?" 

"You  all  have  the  same  clear-cut  features  and  up- 
right carriage  that  one  associates  with  race." 

"Have  we?"  I  said  complacently. 

"Of  course  you  have." 

"Miss  Ev — Mary  and  I  have  the  same  initials,  too," 
I  murmured,  with  what  poor  Mr.  Murray  must  have 
thought  idiotic  irrelevance. 

"Same  initials?"  he   repeated,   at  a  loss. 
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"M.  S.  E.  are  our  initials — ^both  of  us,"  I  repeated 
in  what  cannot  be  called  very  lucid  English. 

"Curious,"  he  said  uninterestedly. 

"Yes,  isn't  it?" 

"There  isn't  much  difference  between  your  ages, 
is  there  ? ' ' 

' '  Only  a  year.     She  is  the  elder. ' ' 

I  said  "elder"  advisedly.  I  had  learned  at  gram- 
mar school  that  you  used  "elder,"  not  "older," 
when  speaking  of  members  of  a  family. 

"You  look  so  much  more  mature  than  she  does," 
he  remarked.     "Her  face  is  so  childlike." 

"Well,  you  see,  I  've  been  to  college." 

He  laughed.  "A  sense  of  humor,"  he  affirmed,  "is 
the  only  thing  that  saves  a  girl  who  goes  to  college 
from  becoming  a  prig !  But  how  did  you  get  grandpa 
to  let  you  go  to  college?  I  've  heard  him  actually 
preach  against  women's  colleges!" 

"I  went  without  his  consent." 

"You  must  have  been  keen  to  go,  if  you  did  it 
under  such  circumstances.  Why  did  you  want  so 
much  to  go?"  he  asked  curiously. 

"To  escape  being  what  Miss  Ev — sister  is — a  dis- 
contented parasite.  I  'm  going  to  do  something  with 
my  life." 

"What  shall  you  do?" 

I  considered  a  moment,  and,  recalling  a  recent  let- 
ter of  Henry's,  I  answered: 

"I  shall  launch  a  crusade  against  the  low  wages 
paid  to  workingwomen — especially  shop-girls." 

"I  have  looked  into  that  a  bit  myself,"  said  Mr. 
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Murray,  "and  I  found  really  that  the  average  shop- 
girl is  paid  rather  more  than  she  is  worth.  Without 
any  expensive  outlay  in  a  previous  education,  she  can 
get  on  an  average  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  with 
comfortable  working  conditions,  reasonable  hours, 
work  not  arduous,  evenings  and  Sundays  free." 

"If  such  a  girl,  who  works  fifty-four  hours  or 
more  a  week,  is  not  'worth'  quite  four  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  what  are  Mary  and  I  worth,  who  live 
in  idleness  and  luxury  on — on  dear  grandpa,  and 
never  lift  our  fingers  to  do  a  stroke  of  useful  work, 
and  go  and  buy  from  your  shop-girl  gloves  and  hand- 
kerchiefs and  laces  and  forty-dollar  hats  with  money 
we  have  not  earned  ?  What,  I  ask  you,  are  we  worth 
a  year — Mary  and  I — if  that  girl  is  not  worth  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year?" 

"Would  you  say  that  your  grandfather  has  no 
right  to  keep  his  granddaughters  in  luxury  and  idle- 
ness, if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so?" 

"The  same  right  that  he  has  to  buy  expensive  bric- 
a-brac.  But  then,  you  see,  we  are  only  decorative 
finery,  and  have  no  economic  basis  for  existence,  and 
are  therefore  an  offense  to  the  community,  so  long 
as  a  girl,  working  all  day  six  days  of  the  week,  is 
earning  in  a  year  what  either  of  us  would  spend  in 
a  two  weeks'  trip  to  New  York.  Fancy  Mary  or  me 
saying  of  such  a  girl  that  she  is  'getting  all  she  is 
worth!'" 

"Your  sister,  you  say,  does  not  share  your  ideas 
about  these  things?" 

' '  I  have  no  sister ' ' 
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Mr.  Murray  looked  confused.  "But — isn't  Miss 
Everett  your  sister?" 

I  shook  my  head.  I  hated  to  admit  it  in  words,  and 
have  the  pleasant  illusion  that  I  had  been  born  to 
ease  and  luxury  and  consideration  and  deference  dis- 
solve "like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

"Then  she  is  your  cousin?" 

"It  is  awfully  kind  of  you  to  be  so  insistent,  but 
no ;  we  are  not  related  at  all — so  far  as  I  am  aware. ' ' 

Truth  compelled  me  to  add  that  last  clause;  for, 
not  knowing  who  I  was,  I  could  not  honestly  affirm 
of  any  passing  stranger  that  he  was  not  related 
to  me. 

' '  Not  related  !  But  how,  then,  are  you  both  Bishop 
Sturgiss  's  granddaughters  ? ' ' 

"We're  not — in  so  far  as  I  know." 

"In  so  far  as  you  know ? ' ' 

"If  I  'm  not  his  granddaughter,  Mr.  Murray,  I  'm 
at  least  his  secretary." 

"You — you  are  Bishop  Sturgiss 's  secretary?" 

* '  Yes ;  and  a  very  good  secretary,  too, ' '  I  answered, 
smiling  up  at  him. 

The  dismay  in  his  face,  as  he  received  this  in- 
formation from  me,  was  as  bewildering  to  me  as  my 
statements  had  just  been  to  him. 

"You  are  Bishop  Sturgiss 's  secretary,"  he  re- 
peated, "and  you  led  me  to  suppose  you  were  his 
granddaughter ! ' ' 

"I  never  dreamed  you  thought  so  until  you  said  I 
looked  like  the  Sturgiss  family. ' ' 

"And  so  you  do." 
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"They  think  I  look  like  the  deceased  Mr.  Everett." 

"Well,  I  certainly  thought  I  saw  a  strong  family 
resemblance ! ' ' 

He  turned  from  me  abruptly,  and  spoke  to  Miss 
Everett  across  the  table : 

"Your  grandfather's  secretary  has  been  playing  a 
trick  upon  me ! " 

"A  trick?"  repeated  Miss  Everett. 

"She  's  been  passing  herself  off  on  me  as  your 
sister ! ' ' 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Miss  Everett,  with  a  slight  lift 
of  her  eyebrows.     "My  sister?" 

For  the  remainder  of  the  dinner  Mr.  Murray  de- 
voted himself  to  the  real  granddaughter  of  the 
Bishop,  talking  to  me  only  when  Miss  Everett  was 
forced  to  turn  to  the  guests  on  either  side  of  her. 

Left  thus  to  my  own  reflections,  I  considered, 
among  other  things,  Mr.  Murray's  statement  that  he 
had  been  trying  all  the  afternoon  to  get  a  chance  to 
talk  with  me. 

"So  it  was  not  I,  but  the  Bishop's  granddaughter, 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  to,"  I  thought  wonderingly. 
"I  ceased  to  be  interesting  to  him  the  moment  he 
found  I  was  a  secretary  instead  of  a  granddaughter. ' ' 

I  was  moved  to  admiration  of  INIr.  Murray 's  artistic 
finesse  in  the  gradual  and  subtle  change  of  his  man- 
ner toward  me,  from  deference  or  ordinary  good  fel- 
lowship to  a  formal  politeness  that  put  me  miles  away 
from  him.  He  did  it  so  cleverly,  so  gradually,  that  one 
scarcely  saw  it  coming.  But  by  the  time  we  rose  to 
leave  the  table,  I  could  not,  if  my  life  had  depended 
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upon  it,  have  spoken  to  him  other  than  perfunctorily 
and  conventionally. 

Mrs.  Everett,  when  I  went  to  say  good  night  to  her 
immediately  after  dinner,  was  very  appreciative  of 
the  help  I  had  been  to  her  during  the  day. 

"You  've  been  a  perfect  dear,  Miss  Wainright! 
We  never  got  through  with  it  so  beautifully  before. 
I  can't  thank  you  enough.  I  do  hope,  dear  child, 
that  you  are  not  all  tired  out !     You  look  tired. ' ' 

Her  tone,  her  eyes  as  they  rested  on  me,  were  so 
sincerely  solicitous,  so  almost  motherly  in  their  kindli- 
ness, that,  empty  and  desolate  as  my  life  was  during 
all  that  long  summer,  I  could  not  bear  any  such  touch 
of  tenderness  without  rather  going  to  pieces.  I  tried 
to  answer  her;  but,  to  my  stinging  mortification,  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears  and  I  could  not  speak. 

"Why,  my  dear,  I  'm  afraid  we  've  overtaxed  you! 
You  shall  not  walk  home — I  '11  send  you  in  the  car." 

I  suppose  the  reason  I  remember  so  clearly  Mrs. 
Everett's  motherly  solicitude  for  me  that  night  is 
because,  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  she  never 
again  spoke  to  me  at  all. 

When  I  returned  to  my  work  next  day,  I  realized, 
as  soon  as  the  Bishop  entered  his  study,  a  just  per- 
ceptible change  in  his  attitude  toward  me.  His 
courtesy  was  more  formal,  his  work  with  me  a  trifle 
more  impersonal  and  businesslike;  his  voice  and  eyes 
a  degree  more  aloof.  Evidently  Mr.  Murray  had  been 
telling  tales  of  me.  I  speculated,  as  I  worked,  which 
part  of  his  account  of  me  had  been  the  more  offensive 
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to  the  Sturgisses — my  radicalism  or  my  passing  my- 
self off,  for  a  moment,  as  the  Bishop 's  granddaughter. 

Now,  I  had  been  for  some  time  trying  to  get  up 
courage  to  invite  the  Bishop's  attention  to  the  story 
of  my  birth,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  coincidence 
of  the  similarity  of  my  initials  with  those  of  his 
granddaughter — which  coincidence,  in  connection  with 
my  resemblance  to  I\Ir.  Everett,  made  me  think  I 
might  possibly  be  on  the  border  of  a  discovery. 

But  in  the  present  turn  of  affairs  I  did  not  see  how 
I  could  do  it.  I  winced  too  much  from  that  veiled, 
supercilious  amusement  with  which  I  knew  he  would 
hear  me.  And  if  there  were  nothing  in  these  coin- 
cidences, he  would  consider  me  so  absurdly  presump- 
tuous in  having  thought  there  might  be.  No ;  I  could 
not  speak  to  him. 

I  considered  the  possibility  of  telling  my  story  to 
Mrs.  Everett  or  to  Mary  Everett ;  but  I  knew  instinc- 
tively that  they  would  resent  it  even  more  than  the 
Bishop  would. 

I  put  a  suppositional  case  to  Henry: 

''Suppose  you  were  to  discover,  Henry,  that  that 
artist  father  of  yours  had  been  the  son  of  Bishop 
Sturgiss.  Would  you  be  proud  and  glad  to  be  the 
Bishop 's  grandson, — or  how  would  you  feel  ? ' ' 

Henry 's  answer  was  unequivocal : 

"I'd  hate  to  think  I  was  descended  from  a  parasite 
like  your  Bishop  Sturgiss,  who  lives  on  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  half  educated,  or  on  the  "sob  stuff"  he 
writes  for  sentimental  women;  who  lives  in  luxury, 
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though  his  Master  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 
I  trust  I  've  come  from  less  flimsy  forebears,  Maggie 
dear." 

I  found  this  letter  very  consoling.  I  was  tempted 
to  leave  it  around  loose  on  the  Bishop's  desk,  on  the 
chance  that  he  might  see  and,  mistaking  it  for  a 
letter  of  his  own,  read  it. 
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INTRODUCING    A   PLUTOCRAT 

MY  engagement  with  Bishop  Sturgiss  expired  the 
middle  of  September,  when  he  went  back  to 
the  city,  and  his  former  secretary,  who  had  been  tak- 
ing a  vacation,  returned  to  her  post. 

My  expenses  at  the  mountain  inn  had  been  heavy, 
and  I  had  been  able  to  save  very  little  from  my  sum- 
mer's  salary.  In  fact,  I  found  that  by  the  time  I  had 
paid  my  board  for  the  two  weeks  remaining  before  my 
school  position  at  New  Munich  would  be  open  to  me 
on  October  first,  I  should  have  barely  enough  money 
left  to  buy  my  railroad  and  sleeper  tickets  to  my  new 
destination.  How  I  was  to  meet  my  current  expenses 
until  my  first  month 's  salary  should  be  paid,  I  did  not 
know. 

The  school  to  which  I  was  going  was  a  private  day- 
school  attached  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church,  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  church,  I  had  been 
told,  of  the  diocese.  St.  Mark's  School,  I  had  been 
given  to  understand,  was  a  very  choice,  exclusive 
school,  patronized  by  "the  best  families"  of  New 
Munich.  I  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  primary  de- 
partment, consisting  of  thirty  boys  and  girls. 

I  planned  to  take  a  night  train  to  New  Munich  on 
September  29,  which  would  leave  me  part  of  a  day  be- 
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fore  school  opened  in  which  to  get  settled  in  the 
boarding-house  that  had  been  recommended  to  me  and 
at  which  I  had  engaged  a  room.  So,  the  day  before 
my  prospective  journey,  I  bought  my  tickets  and  sent 
my  trunk  ahead  of  me. 

If  I  had  not  been  a  very  inexperienced  traveler  I 
suppose  the  catastrophe  that  overtook  me  would  not 
have  happened.  But  when,  at  ten  o  'clock  on  the  night 
of  September  29,  I  offered  my  New  Munich  ticket  to 
the  gateman  at  the  mountain  station,  what  was  my 
consternation  to  have  him  hand  it  back  to  me  with 
the  curt  statement :  ' '  This  here  ticket  fur  New  Mun- 
ich is  fur  over  the  other  road ;  your  train  left  at  four 
o'clock  this  after." 

I  held  up  the  line  of  people  behind  me  while  I 
besought  him,  by  his  memory  of  his  prayers  at  his 
mother's  knee,  or  something  equally  moving,  to  re- 
consider those  cruel  words.     But  he  was  adamant. 

"Your  train  's  went  six  hours  ago.  If  you  want  to 
go  to  New  Munich  over  this  here  road  on  this  here 
train,  git  a  ticket  fur  it." 

"But  I  haven't  any  more  money,"  I  frantically 
remonstrated.  ' '  And  I  must  get  there  to-morrow ! 
Please  accept  this  ticket — the  agent  sold  it  to  me  for 
a  good,  reliable  ticket  and — " 

"That  there  ticket  won't  pass  you  over  this  here 
road,  I  tell  you.     Step  back." 

He  thrust  me  aside,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stand  there 
and  see  dozens  of  fortunate  possessors  of  the  right 
sort  of  tickets  go  through  that  gate  unimpeded,  while 
I  contemplated  the  ghastly  fact  that  I  had  not  money 
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enough  to  pay  for  another  night  at  the  Inn;  that  to 
appeal  to  the  Everetts'  who  were  still  here,  seemed 
impossible  to  me;  and  that  I  did  not  know  a  soul  to 
whom  I  could  turn  for  help. 

The  gateman  spoke  to  me.  ''You  kin  use  that  there 
ticket  over  the  other  road  to-morrow  afternoon  at 
four  o'clock." 

"But  how  can  I  wait  until  to-morrow — " 

A  large,  prosperous-looking  man  just  behind  me 
suddenly  spoke,  in  a  tone  of  authority: 

"What  's  the  trouble,  gateman?" 

The  gateman  doffed  his  cap  obsequiously  as  he  ex- 
plained : 

"Her  ticket's  over  the  other  road,  Mr.  Ellory." 

That  name  seemed  to  act  like  magic  upon  the  line 
of  travelers  within  sound  of  the  gateman 's  voice. 
They  craned  their  necks  to  see  the  large  man,  and 
strained  their  ears  to  hear  him  as  he  turned  abruptly 
upon  me. 

"Your  ticket,"  he  demanded,  holding  out  a  gloved 
hand. 

I  handed  the  useless  thing  over  to  him  unhesitat- 
ingly. Scribbling  a  line  upon  it  with  a  gold  pencil, 
he  gave  it  to  the  gateman. 

"Redeem  it.    Let  her  pass." 

The  gateman  bent  almost  backward  to  let  me  pass ; 
but,  as  I  started  joyfully  forward,  Mr.  Ellory  grasped 
my  arm. 

' '  George ! ' '  lie  spoke  to  a  man-servant  behind  him, 
who  was  carrying  bis  bag  and  leading  a  well  dressed 
boy  by  the  hand.     "Take  the  lady's  bag." 
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I  yielded  my  bag  as  unhesitatingly  as  I  had  given 
up  my  ticket. 

"Now,  then,  pass!"  ordered  this  man  of  power; 
and,  thus  bereft  of  all  my  possessions,  I  walked 
through  the  gate  to  the  train,  followed  by  my  rescuer, 
his  servant,  and,  presumably,  his  young  son. 

When  we  stopped  at  the  steps  of  a  sleeping-car, 
and  I  quite  idiotically  produced  my  ticket  for  my 
sleeper,  the  man  of  authority  took  this  also  from  me 
and  threw  it  away. 

"No  good  on  this  train.  Get  on,  I  '11  see  that  you 
have  a  berth." 

I  decided,  as  I  mounted  the  steps,  that  a  white-slave 
captor  would  scarcely  be  so  open  and  aboveboard  in 
his  methods,  and  would  probably  not  be  accompanied 
by  his  man-servant  and  his  son. 

He  seemed  to  be  known  by  every  official  and  every 
porter  on  the  train  as  one  to  whom  it  was  judicious 
to  make  obeisance.  At  a  word  from  him  a  state-room 
was  at  my  service ;  a  few  words  written  by  him  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  were  accepted  by  the  conductor  in  lieu 
of  my  ticket.  And,  as  these  arrangements  were  being 
concluded,  I  had  time  to  look  him  over.  He  appeared 
to  be  about  forty  years  old — big,  burly,  powerful- 
looking.  His  face  was  strong,  but  not  fine.  His 
mouth  was  imperious,  but  generous ;  his  eyes  and  brow 
very  keen  rather  than  thoughtful.  Though  he  was 
brusque  and  abrupt,  he  was  not  rude.  And,  though 
"self-made"  and  "newly  rich"  seemed  stamped  all 
over  him,  he  was  not  more  vulgar  than  a  modern 
strenuous  business  career  makes  any  man. 
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*'A  commander  of  men,"  I  thought,  with  a  youth- 
ful thrill  of  admiration  for  power.  "And  yet,  he 
looks  as  if  he  could  be  indulgent  and  affectionate. ' ' 

I  felt  embarrassed  by  my  position  of  obligation  to 
this  stranger. 

"If  all  this  is  costing  you  anything,"  I  protested 
at  the  door  of  my  state-room,  "you  must  give  me  your 
address  and  let  me  repay  it." 

"Don't  worry  about  that.     It  costs  me  nothing." 

"Are  you  a  railroad  president  or  something?"  I 
asked  wonderingly. 

"Only  a  stockholder  and  a  few  other  things.  You 
are  Miss  Wentzler,  our  new  teacher  for  St.  Mark's 
School,  are  n't  you?  I  'm  chief  warden  of  St.  Mark's 
vestry,"  he  explained  with  a  staccato  emphasis,  his 
crisp,  short  sentences  going  off  like  pistol-shots. 
"Recognized  you  on  sight  from  the  photograph  you 
sent  us.  Bully  photograph!  It  got  you  your  job. 
The  other  vestrymen  thought  it  much  too  pretty; 
they  wanted  a  teacher  that  would  n  't  be  having  beaus 
to  take  her  mind  off  her  work — one  that  wouldn't 
be  so  likely  to  be  getting  married  before  the  term 
was  out.  They  also  preferred  a  member  of  the  church. 
But  I  liked  your  photograph,  so  you  were  elected. 
That  photograph  doesn't  flatter  you.  They  gener- 
ally do." 

He  took  my  bag  from  his  servant,  and  handed  it 
and  me  into  my  state-room. 

"Come  out  presently  and  have  some  supper,"  he 
ordered,  then  closed  the  door  upon  me  abruptly. 
I  sank  upon  my  berth,  feeling  limp  and  breathless 
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from  this  rapid  succession  of  shocks  and  surprises. 
A  strange  preface,  this,  to  my  new  position. 

But,  somehow,  I  did  not  now  feel  embarrassed.  On 
the  contrary,  I  was  eager  to  join  my  protector  again 
at  the  "supper"  to  which  he  had  invited  me — not  be- 
cause I  was  hungry,  but  because  I  wanted  to  continue 
to  experience  the  novel  sensation  of  finding  myself 
looked  after,  taken  care  of. 

But  when,  after  removing  my  hat  and  coat  and 
arranging  the  contents  of  my  bag  for  the  night, 
I  presently  went  forth  from  the  state-room,  I  found 
Mr.  Ellory  almost  as  much  in  need  of  my  help 
as  I  had  been  of  his ;  for  his  little  son,  a  sturdy,  hand- 
some lad  of  twelve,  having  that  morning  broken  his 
spectacles,  was  suffering  with  headache  and  crying 
with  pain. 

"His  eyes  are  the  only  weak  part  of  his  body," 
his  father  explained  to  me  ruefully,  as  he  stood  help- 
lessly beside  the  child 's  berth. 

I  had  discovered,  in  two  years  among  college  girls, 
that  I  had  a  magnetic  gift  in  my  fingers  for  massag- 
ing headaches  away. 

"Let  me  see  what  I  can  do,"  I  suggested,  taking 
my  place  on  the  side  of  the  boy's  berth,  pushing  back 
my  sleeves,  and  beginning  a  firm,  regular,  monotonous 
rubbing  with  both  hands  across  the  child's  forehead, 
while  at  the  same  time,  in  a  low  voice,  I  told  him  a 
story  calculated  to  induce  sleep — the  old  tale  of  the 
king  who  was  so  inordinately  fond  of  having  stories 
told  to  him  that  he  offered  a  prize  to  the  man  who 
could  tell  him  a  never-ending  story;  but  any  man 
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who  tried  and  failed  should  forfeit  his  life.  Many 
lives  were  thus  forfeited,  for  all  the  stories  would 
come  to  an  end  sometime,  when  at  last  there  came  to 
the  king's  court  a  poor  man  who  told  a  tale  of  a  rich 
landowner  whose  grain,  stored  up  in  his  barn,  was 
taken  away  by  a  raven  who  carried  one  grain  at  a 
time — 

"And  then  the  raven  came  back,  and  picked  up 
one  more  grain,  and  carried  it  away  to  the  mountain. 
And  then  he  came  back,  and  picked  up  one  more  grain, 
and  carried  it  away — " 

By  the  time  I  had  softly  repeated  that  sentence 
eight  or  ten  times,  massaging  his  forehead  the  while, 
the  boy's  ej^es  closed,  and  very  soon  he  was  fast 
asleep. 

Mr.  Ellory,  when  I  had  begun  my  recital,  had  gone 
into  his  state-room,  and  I  had  been  concentrating  my 
mind  so  intently  upon  the  child  that  I  had  not  no- 
ticed his  return.  So  when,  at  the  end  of  a  half  hour, 
the  boy  had  fallen  asleep  and  I  at  last  straightened 
out  my  stiffened  back  and  arms  and  looked  up,  I  was 
a  bit  taken  aback  to  find  my  rescuer  sitting  opposite 
me,  watching  me  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  I  can 
only  describe  as  feverish. 

He  rose  abruptly,  "Come."  He  laid  his  hand 
on  my  arm  and  steered  me  to  the  other  end  of  the 
ear,  where  a  white-coated  negro  was  setting  out  a 
dainty  supper. 

"Lucky  cub,  that  boy  of  mine!"  he  remarked,  as 
we  ate  oysters.  "I  'd  like  to  have  a  headache  myself 
and  have  it  soothed  away  by  deft,  soft,  white,  fra- 
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grant  fingers !     Damned  lucky  little  cub !     I  expected 
to  have  him  crying  on  my  hands  all  night." 

"I  'm  glad  I  was  able  to  help  him — you  've  been  so 
wonderfully  good  to  me!" 

"Those  big  round  eyes  of  yours  look  as  if  you 
needed  some  one  to  be  good  to  you!" 

"I  do,  very  much  indeed." 

"Homesick?" 

"If  only  I  had  a  home  to  be  sick  for!" 

"Alone  in  the  cold  world?" 

"I  could  n't  be  more  so  if  I  tried." 

' '  You  need  n  't  be  alone  any  longer  than  you  want 
to  be — as  pretty  a  girl  as  you. ' ' 

I  sipped  a  glass  of  water  and  looked  as  prim  as  I 
could.  Considering  the  length  of  our  acquaintance, 
I  thought  him  embarrassingly  personal. 

"Look  here!"  he  said  threateningly.  "Don't  you 
go  falling  in  love  with  our  new  rector  of  St.  Mark's!" 

"But,  now  that  you  've  put  it  into  my  head !  Is  he 
so  lovable  that  you  have  to  warn  the  girls  off  ? " 

"The  silly  women  are  all  falling  for  him.  He  's 
just  the  sort  to  knock  out  the  women;  young,  hand- 
some, gift  of  the  gab,  a  polished  gentleman ;  has  what 
you  call  personal  magnetism — " 

"The  Reverend  Charles  Holmes  Murray!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Can  it  be  the  Reverend  Charles  Holmes 
Murray  ? ' ' 

"You  know  him?" 

"I  am  sure  I  would  be  knowing  him  intimately  by 
now  if  I  had  been  what  he  took  me  for  when  he  first 
met  me — Bishop  Sturgiss's  granddaughter." 
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"Ah?"  Mr.  Ellory  regarded  me  curiously.  "I  see. 
Huh !  I  sized  that  fellow  up  as  a  snob  ou  sight.  But 
St.  Mark's  wanted  a  snob.  They  'd  hate  to  have  a 
democratic  rector." 

"Will  he  have  much  to  do  with  the  school?"  I  asked, 
a  shade  anxiously. 

The  idea  of  being  associated  in  my  work  with  Mr. 
Murray,  who,  I  was  sure,  did  not  at  all  approve  of 
me,  made  me  a  little  uneasy. 

"He  has  a  general  oversight  of  our  school,"  Mr. 
Ellory  replied.     "Have  you  a  sense  of  humor?" 

"Yes." 

"I  've  never  met  a  woman  who  did  n 't  flatter  her- 
self that  she  had.  Well,  if  you  have,  you  '11  enjoy 
little  old  New  Munich.     It  's  a  comical  town." 

"Is  it  your  birthplace?" 

"No.  Two  years  ago  I  opened  up  a  steel  plant 
there.  What  makes  it  unique  is  that  the  leading  citi- 
zens are  descended  from  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
and  retain  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  characteristics  in 
spite  of  a  generation  or  two  of  education  and  wealth. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  place  is  that  it  's  small 
enough  for  every  one  to  know  and  discuss  you.  I 
moved  my  family  there  because  I  thought  it  a  good 
quiet  town  to  bring  up  the  children. ' ' 

"Does  Mrs.  Ellory  like  it?" 

A  shadow  came  upon  his  face.  "My  wife  died  four 
years  ago,  when  my  second  boy  was  born.  Will  you 
have  something  to  drink?" 

"No,  thank  you;  I  don't  drink." 

He  had  taken  his  gold  pencil  from  his  vest  pocket 
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to  write  a  wine  order,  and  as  he  laid  it  on  the  table 
I  saw  the  initials  engraved  on  it :  M.  8.  E. 

"Oh!"  I  exclaimed  impulsively. 

"What  's  up?"  he  inquired. 

"My  long-lost  relative!" 

"Does  the  mere  mention  of  champagne  affect  you? 
What—" 

His  man-servant  coming  at  this  moment  to  ask  him 
something  about  his  luggage,  I  was  given  a  moment 
to  reflect  on  the  folly  of  my  admitting  to  this  school 
trustee  that  I  was  a  nameless  waif;  so,  by  the  time 
his  man  had  gone  away  and  Mr.  Ellory  had  turned 
again  to  me  and  demanded  what  I  meant  by  calling 
him  my  long-lost  relative,  I  was  ready  with  a  cock- 
and-bull  story. 

"I  had  an  ancestor  with  just  those  initials,"  I  re- 
plied, pointing  to  the  pencil,  "who  disappeared  and 
was  never  heard  of  more!     Sad  and  mysterious!" 

"And  you  think  I  'm  it?" 

"On  second  thoughts,  you  couldn't  be,  because  it 
was  forty  years  ago. ' ' 

"And  then,  I  never  did  get  mysteriously  mislaid." 

* '  You  are  the  first  plutocrat  I  ever  saw, ' '  I  remarked 
irrelevantly,  being  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 

"Plutocrat?" 

"Aren't  you  a  plutocrat?  What  the  socialist 
newspapers  call  a  plutocrat,  I  mean.  A  man  to  whom 
even  potentates  like  gatemen  capitulate  abjectly — 
who  with  a  scratch  of  a  golden  pencil  can  provide 
free  passes  on  trains  and  luxurious  state-rooms  for 
stray  travelers." 
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He  laughed,  and  it  was  like  a  terrier's  bark.  "So 
I  'm  the  first  'plutocrat'  you  ever  saw,  young  child? 
Well,  am  I  disappointing?  Or  do  1  measure  up  to 
your  high  ideal  gleaned  from  socialist  newspapers?" 

* '  You  do  the  part  like  a  movie  actor. ' ' 

"What?" 

I  ventured  a  mild  imitation  of  his  commanding 
manner  and  tone  as  I  repeated :  "  '  Redeem  it !  Let 
the  lady  pass!  George,  take  the  lady's  bags.  Pass 
on!'  I  should  have  supposed,"  I  added,  "that  they 
would  be  like  that  only  on  the  stage.  In  real  life  I 
thought  they  were  probably  much  more  mild  and 
gentle  than  their  down-trodden  chattels." 

"Well,"  he  smiled,  ''you  don't  seem  afraid  of  the 
plutocrat ! ' ' 

I  detected  an  astonishment  in  his  eyes  that  made 
me  realize  what  a  novelty  it  was  to  him  to  have  any 
one,  even  a  young  girl,  speak  to  him  quite  fearlessly. 

"When  a  man  has  been  obliged,"  he  said,  "for 
twenty  years  of  his  life  to  be  the  brains  for  hundreds 
of  fools,  he  naturally  acquires  a  manner  that  doesn't 
resemble  a  Sunday  school  superintendent's.  About 
one  man  in  fifty,  of  all  that  I  employ,  has  initiative 
or  gumption.  Talk  about  democracy!  Not  for  the 
race  on  this  little  old  planet !  They  're  not  fit  for  it. 
If  they  were  they  'd  have  it.  The  masses  have  got  to 
have  their  thinking  done  for  them;  have  got  to  be 
governed.     They  love  a  master." 

"Do  you  exploit  the  masses?"  I  asked,  awe-struck. 

"Of  course  I  exploit  them.  I  agree  with  that 
Frenchman,    Talleyrand.     'Society    is    divided    into 
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two  classes,'  he  said,  'the  shearers  and  the  shorn. 
We  should  always  be  with  the  former  against  the 
latter.'  " 

''But  you  surely  think  it  selfish  and  wrong,  don't 
you?" 

"No;  because,  so  long  as  men  allow  themselves  to 
be  exploited,  they  deserve  to  be.  The  laborers  are 
stronger  numerically  and  in  voting  power  than  the 
capitalists.  Then  why  do  they  submit?  Because 
they  are  craven  and  therefore  unworthy  of  freedom. 
I,  for  one,  have  no  compunctions  in  enslaving  a  man 
who  will  let  himself  be  enslaved.  When  Pierpont 
Morgan  was  up  before  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations,  he  was  asked,  'Do  you  con- 
sider ten  dollars  a  week  enough  for  a  'longshoreman 
with  a  family  to  support?'  His  answer  was,  'If 
that  's  all  he  can  get,  and  he  takes  it,  I  should  say 
it  's  enough.'  And  it  is  enough  for  a  man  that  '11 
take  it." 

Some  lines  of  Byron's  came  to  my  mind,  and  I 
repeated  them : 

"Know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow? 

By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Ellory.  "And  so  long  as 
they  've  not  got  the  spirit  to  strike  off  their  shackles, 
let  'em  wear  'em,  and  be  damned. ' ' 

"The  day  is  coming,  you  know,  Mr.  Ellory,  when 
the  laborers  are  going  to  strike  off  their  shackles — 
take  things  into  their  own  hands  and  solve  this  ques- 
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tion  of  social  adjustment.  And  in  that  day,  woe 
unto  you  plutocrats!" 

"Capitalists  who  think,  Miss  Wentzler,  realize  that 
the  present  adjustment  is  untenable  and  can  not  con- 
tinue," he  admitted.  "But,  so  long  as  the  masses  let 
me  exploit  them,  I  '11  do  it  to  the  limit !  My  opinion 
of  human  nature  is  that  it  's  not  worth  saving ;  for, 
from  top  to  bottom,  it  's  infected  with  moral  cow- 
ardice." 

"But,  if  you  know  that  the  masses  will  eventually 
turn  on  you,  why  do  you  wait  for  that  before  modify- 
ing your  methods?" 

"Legislation  is  constantly  forcing  us  to  modify 
our  methods;  but  that  's  only  postponing,  not  avert- 
ing, the  outbreak  that  's  bound  to  come." 

"Dear  me,  I  didn't  know  capitalists  talked  like 
this,"  I  said.  "I  thought  they  prated  of  their  God- 
given  rights  and  their  Christian  duties  to  their  weaker 
fellow  men:  the  white  man's  burden — that  kind  of 
thing.  Most  of  them  go  to  church,  don't  they?  You 
yourself  are  a  vestryman  of  a  church.     Gracious ! ' ' 

He  laughed.  "If  for  one  month  you  could  take 
my  place, ' '  he  said,  ' '  and  deal  with  the  laboring  class 
as  I  have  to,  I  think  you  'd  lose  any  enthusiasm  you 
may  have  for  righting  their  wrongs.  Why,  Miss 
Wentzler,  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  labor  leader  that 
won't  fall  for  a  bit  of  flattering  condescension  from 
the  man  higher  up ;  that  won 't  succumb  to  my  chat- 
ting with  him  a  bit,  clapping  him  on  the  back  and 
calling  him  by  his  first  name,  inviting  him  to  dinner 
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with  me,  telling  him  confidentially  that  I  've  been 
watching  him,  that  I  recognize  his  ability,  that  he 
has  a  political  career  before  him  if  he  '11  only  look 
out  for  his  own  interests  by  yielding  here  and  there 
to  capitalistic  pressure — yielding  to  the  men  that  can 
do  things  for  him ;  if  he  '11  only  not  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  sacrifice  all  his  bright  prospects  for  a  futile 
cause.  Why,  it  's  as  easy  as  rolling  downhill  to 
catch  the  average  labor  leader  with  that  kind  of 
guff!  In  half  an  hour  I  have  him  eating  dirt  out 
of  my  hand.  He  '11  always  betray  his  own  colleagues, 
go  over  to  the  other  side  and  work  with  the  pluto- 
crats for  his  own  advancement,  the  very  first  chance 
he  gets.  It  's  just  human  nature,  Miss  Wentzler. 
Every  man  for  himself.  One  in  a  million  cares  for  a 
cause  more  than  for  himself.  Gosh ! "  he  grunted. 
"Human  nature  is  dirt!  Would  I  sacrifice  my  own 
interests  to  help  such  dirt  ?     Not  on  your  life ! ' ' 

"I  refuse  to  be  a  pessimist,"  I  said.  "I  believe  all 
that  you  say — though  I  hate  to.  But  pessimism  gets 
you  nowhere.     I  must  believe  in  my  kind  or  die!" 

* '  I  live  by  turning  my  back  on  them. ' ' 

"Don't  you   believe   in   any   one?" 

"I  believe  in  you,"  he  answered  whimsically,  "be- 
cause you  are  too  young  to  have  grown  worldly. ' ' 

"How  on  earth  do  you  happen  to  be  an  appendage 
to  a  church?" 

"Brought  up  on  it.  Matter  of  sentiment.  Like 
the  service — its  poetry  and  beauty;  my  mother  and 
my  wife  loved  it.  It  's  very  useful  to  me,  too — oh, 
very!     I  hold  down  rectors  and  bishops  who  preach 
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radicalism.  I  stave  off  the  evil  day  you  prophesy. 
You  look  sick." 

"You  make  me  sick." 

* '  Gosh,  I  like  you !  It  's  refreshing  to  be  talked  to 
honestly !  We  had  an  honest  rector  at  St.  Mark 's 
for  a  few  weeks  before  we  called  Murray.  He  dared 
to  be  honest  because  he  was  only  a  supply  and  was  n  't 
risking  losing  his  job;  and  he  was  so  damned  honest 
that  we  had  to  turn  him  out  in  a  hurry  before  he 
broke  up  the  church.  But  while  he  was  there  he  cer- 
tainly did  give  that  congregation  hell !  One  Sunday 
morning,  would  you  believe  it,  he  attacked  them  from 
the  pulpit  for  making  me  a  vestryman!  'When  a 
stockholder  in  the  worst  corporation  in  the  country,' 
he  thundered,  'a  rascal  like  that! — came  and  settled 
in  this  parish,  what  was  the  first  thing  you  did? 
Made  him  a  member  of  your  vestry!'  " 

Mr.  Ellory  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
until  the  table  shook, 

"Lord,  it  made  a  stir!"  he  continued,  when  he 
could  get  his  breath.  "The  vestry  wanted  to  dismiss 
the  man  at  once.  But  I  would  n  't  have  it.  I  pointed 
out  to  them  that  what  he  said  was  true.  So  they 
shut  up.  That  priest,"  Mr.  Ellory  added  reminis- 
eently,  "was  a  corker!  He  and  I  came  to  be  great 
friends. ' ' 

"Did  he  too  'fall  for'  the  honor  of  being  patted 
on  the  head  by  you?" 

"No;  he  wasn't  that  kind.  We  became  friends 
because  we  were  neither  of  us  hypocrites.  He  con- 
tinued to  thunder  against  all  that  I  stood  for,  and 
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is  doing  it  now  out  in  the  West.  And  let  me  tell  you 
something — it  is  a  solace  to  me  to  find  that,  after  a 
career  like  mine,  there  's  still  a  fresh  green  spot 
in  my  soul  that  can  rejoice  in  a  wholesome,  honest 
man  like  that — and  in  an  innocent  child  like  you ! 
Of  course  I  could  n  't  have  allowed  that  priest  to  keep 
it  up  in  this  part  of  the  country — his  influence  was 
ruinous  to  all  my  interests." 

'  *  And  Mr.  Murray 's  influence  is  not  ruinous  to  your 
interests,  I  suppose?" 

"Murray  's  safe." 

"  Is  he  a  hypocrite  ? " 

"  Self -deceived.  Decent  enough  chap.  Mind  you," 
he  shook  his  finger  at  me,  "don't  you  go  falling  in 
love  with  him!" 

"Why  not?" 

"I  '11  let  you  know  why  not  if  I  see  you  doing  it ! " 

"But  if  he  is,  as  you  say,  a  snob,  what  good  would 
it  do  me  to  fall  in  love  with  him  ? ' ' 

"Now  I  see  that  snobbishness  may  have  its  high  and 
benevolent  uses!" 

"Mr.  Ellory,"  I  said  abruptly,  "I  should  think 
you  'd  be  afraid  to  go  on  in  your  reckless  exploiting 
— afraid  of  awful  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ploited." 

"The  day  of  reckoning  is  still  far  off,"  he  answered, 
"and  meantime  I  fear  only  one  thing." 

I  waited  with  interest  to  hear  what  it  was  that  this 
robust  man  could  fear. 

"I  fear  only  the  personal  resentment  of  the  occa- 
sional man  who  is  worsted  in  the  struggle  for  the 
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survival  of  the  strongest — worsted  and  ruined.  Him 
I  do  fear,  and  with  reason.  Usually  he  is  maddened 
by  his  failure,  frenzied  by  his  sense  of  his  wrongs. 
He  is  dangerous.  He  becomes — an  assassin!  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Mr.  Ellory,  his  lips  looking  thin  and 
hard,  his  nostrils  pinched,  ' '  of  the  assassin ! ' ' 

"My  goodness!"  I  breathed.  "Are  you  really  so 
bad  that  you  fear  assassination  from  your  victims!" 

"That  fear  is  my  sword  of  Damocles!" 

I  gazed  at  him  in  silent  wonder  as,  with  an  absent 
thoughtfulness,  he  toyed  with  his  food. 

Then  suddenly,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  my  face  of 
wonder,  he  laughed. 

' '  Can 't  make  up  your  mind,  can  you,  whether  such 
a  rascal  is  more  to  be  pitied  or  loathed?  A  little  of 
both,  my  dear.  Loathe  his  sins, — I  would  not  have 
you  do  otherwise,  since  you  are  a  woman, — but  pity 
— and  love — the  sinner. ' ' 

He  was  going  to  be  facetious,  I  feared.  I  smiled 
as  I  rose  from  the  table  and  held  out  my  hand. 

"Good  night.  Thank  you  for  everything — espe- 
cially for  your  conversation,  which  I  have  found  ex- 
citing. I  never  really  believed  before  that  capitalists 
were  so  bad  as  they  were  painted." 

' '  You  don 't  look  nearly  so  shocked  as  you  should, ' ' 
he  said  as  he  rose,  unnecessarily  retaining  my  hand. 

"I  'm  worried  about  myself — that  I  can  find  such 
a  man,  a  self-confessed  exploiter  of  his  fellow  men, 
such  bully  company.     Good  night." 

His  laugh  followed  me  to  the  very  door  of  my  state- 
room— his  laugh  that  sounded  like  a  bark. 
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AT  the  age  of  twenty-one  every  new  experience  of 
life  is,  of  course,  vividly  interesting.  If  New 
Munich  had  been  London  or  Paris  it  could  hardly 
have  thrilled  me  more. 

My  boarding-house  was  on  the  principal  residence 
street  of  the  town,  and,  though  I  found  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  house  to  be  quite  unexciting,  some 
of  the  families  who,  temporarily  bereft  of  a  cook, 
came  in  for  their  meals,  proved  both  interesting  and 
kindly.  I  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  of 
these  people,  through  whom  I  was,  in  the  course  of 
the  fall  and  winter,  introduced  into  the  social  life  of 
the  town. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  myself  rather  popular 
with  both  the  girls  and  the  young  men  of  the  "set" 
that  attached  me,  and  I  was  not  above  feeling  a 
certain  complacency  in  my  social  success.  But  I  had 
no  illusions  about  it.  I  knew  well  that  I  attained  and 
kept  it  only  by  playing  a  part — by  concealing  from 
the  young  men  my  mean  opinion  of  their  intelligence, 
and  by  disguising  from  the  girls  that  their  pastimes 
and  their  interests  seemed  to  me  trivial.  Had  they 
suspected   my   feelings   they   would   certainly   have 
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dropped  me;  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  dropped,  for 
there  was  nothing  I  so  dreaded  as  the  gloom  of  lone- 
liness. 

St.  Mark's  School  had  been  built  next  door  to  the 
church.  It  consisted  of  two  departments — ' '  the  lower 
school,"  being  my  primary  department,  and  "the 
upper  school, ' '  attended  by  girls  only,  being  designed 
to  fit  for  college  or  for  a  "finishing  school." 

I  found  my  daily  task  of  teaching  thirty  well 
dressed,  well  fed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  well  man- 
nered boys  and  girls,  from  nine  in  the  morniug  until 
one  in  the  afternoon,  interesting,  though  arduous. 
It  sapped  about  all  the  energy  I  had,  though  I  was 
strong. 

Miss  Davis,  the  pedagogical  person  who  had  the 
upper  school,  I  found  to  be  a  pleasant,  reasonable 
woman,  though  temperamentally  so  antagonistic  to 
me  as  to  make  anything  like  companionship  between 
us  positively  dangerous. 

My  boarding-house  was  only  a  block  from  the 
newly  built  spacious  home  of  Mr.  Ellory, — called 
Ellory  Terrace,  and  the  most  pretentious  estate  in 
the  town, — but  in  my  daily  walks  past  his  home,  on 
my  way  to  school,  I  seldom  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
His  little  son,  Matthew,  was  one  of  my  pupils,  and 
I  found  him  a  handful.  He  had  his  father's  forceful 
character  and  stubborn  will,  and  he  had  been  over- 
indulged and  spoiled  by  the  doting  aunt  who,  I  was 
told,  presided  over  Mr.  Ellory 's  household. 

"No  one  but  his  father  can  manage  Matthew,"  the 
teacher  of  the  upper  school  told  me  ruefully. 
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"Can  he  manage  him?" 

"His  father?  Can  he?"  Miss  Davis  repeated  sig- 
nificantly. "If  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Ellory,  you  won't 
ask  that!" 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  I  had  met  him.  I  felt  in 
my  bones  that  Miss  Davis  was  not  the  woman  to 
understand  my  having  supped  unchaperoned  on  the 
train  with  a  man  to  whom  I  had  never  been  intro- 
duced. 

"So  far,"  I  said,  "I  have  put  up  rather  a  success- 
ful bluff  at  controlling  Matthew ;  but  if  he  should  ever 
really  defy  me,  would  it  be  his  father  or  Mr.  Murray 
to  whom  I  should  have  to  appeal?" 

"I  'm  afraid  you  will  just  have  to  be  tactful  and 
avert  a  clash,  Miss  Wentzler.  Mr.  Ellory  is  scarcely 
ever  home,  and  Miss  Ellory,  Matthew's  aunt,  would 
take  his  part  no  matter  what  he  did,  and  make  it 
extremely  unpleasant  for  you.  She  's  a  very  stiff 
person." 

' '  Stiff  person  ?     Rheumatic  ? ' ' 

"A  little  purse-proud,  I  'm  afraid,"  said  Miss  Davis 
gravely.  "You  would  be  apt  to  lose  your  postion  if 
you  got  into  any  controversy  with  her,  for  of  course 
Mr.  Ellory 's  money  is  a  big  asset  to  St.  Mark 's. ' ' 

"But  Mr.  Ellory  probably  doesn't  want  his  boy 
spoiled." 

"He  is  too  busy  to  bother  about  details.  He  leaves 
those  to  Miss  Ellory." 

I  sincerely  hoped  that  fate  would  never  bring  me 
into  conflict  with  Miss  Ellory. 

In  my  first  few  weeks  in  New  Munich  Mr.  Murray 
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did  not  visit  my  school,  and  I  never  saw  him  except 
at  church,  which,  as  a  teacher  of  St.  Mark's,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend.  The  Sunday  services  were  always 
packed  to  the  doors,  for  Mr.  Murray's  preaching  was 
just  the  sort  to  attract  the  superficially  educated  up- 
per class  of  which  his  congregation  was  composed,  and 
to  flatter  them  into  believing  that  they  were  enjoying 
"an  intellectual  treat,"  as  I  often  heard  his  sermons 
called.  They  were,  indeed,  far  less  commonplace 
than  Bishop  Sturgiss  's  deluges  of  platitudes,  and  there 
were  times  when  I  felt  that,  if  Mr.  Murray  were  not 
held  in  by  the  limitations  of  his  church,  he  might 
really  learn  to  think.  But  he  never  let  himself  go 
one  inch  beyond  the  safely  prescribed  boundary, 
though  he  did  go  to  the  very  edge  of  that  boundary 
and  even  occasionally  peeped  over.  It  was  this  peep- 
ing over  that  gave  him  his  reputation  for  being 
"broad,"  almost  dangerously  so,  scholarly,  fearless, 
intellectual. 

From  my  seat  at  one  side  of  the  church,  I  often 
watched  Mr.  Ellory  in  his  pew  far  up  in  front,  his 
little  son  at  his  side,  his  elderly  half-sister  in  the 
corner.  Though  his  face  masked  his  thoughts,  I  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  the  rector  did  not  some- 
times feel  a  bit  uncomforfl&ble  under  the  terrible 
keenness  of  the  eyes  bent  upon  him  from  that  pew 
just  opposite  his  pulpit.  But  I  don't  think  he  did; 
for  he  was  not  consciously  insincere.  He  was  only 
gifted  with  an  ability  to  believe  what  it  was  con- 
venient and  comfortable  to  believe.  There  are  minds 
like  that.     They  usually  prosper  in  this  world. 
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' '  That  man  will  be  a  bishop  some  day, ' '  I  told  my- 
self. 

Once  I  saw,  for  a  moment,  the  rector  and  the  great 
capitalist  together  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church, 
myself  unobserved  as  I  stood  in  a  doorway  waiting  for 
Miss  Davis  to  join  me.  I  remembered  that  Mr.  El- 
lory  had  pronounced  Mr.  Murray  a  snob,  so  I  noted 
with  interest  the  rector's  attitude  toward  the  man 
who  practically  held  him  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Murray,  knowing  himself 
to  be  Mr.  Ellory's  superior  in  birth,  breeding,  and 
education,  tactfully  curbed  his  instinctive  inclination 
to  condescend  to  him,  and  achieved  toward  him  a  man- 
ner that  most  cleverly  put  them  on  a  satisfactorily 
equal  footing.  Why,  then,  I  wondered,  did  Mr.  Ellory 
call  Mr.  Murray  a  snob?  Mr.  Murray  was  far  too 
well  bred  either  to  toady  to  any  one  in  power  or 
openly  to  snub  the  lowly.  Of  course  I  knew,  from 
my  own  encounter  with  him  at  the  Bishop's,  that 
there  were  more  subtle  ways  of  being  a  snob  than 
those  blatant  ones.  What  puzzled  me  was  how  Mr. 
Ellory  had  discovered  it. 

I  was  curious  to  see  how  Mr.  Murray  would  receive 
it  when  he  discovered  that  the  girl  he  had  so  em- 
barrassingly mistaken  for  the  Bishop 's  granddaughter 
was  the  new  primary  teacher  of  St.  Mark's. 

It  happened  one  day  toward  the  end  of  my  third 
week  in  New  Munich.  Through  the  glass  door  of  my 
school-room  I  had  seen  him,  at  half -past  twelve  o  'clock, 
enter  the  hall  and  go  upstairs  to  Miss  Davis's  room, 
and  the  sudden  sight  of  him  so  near  me — his  clerical 
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garb,  his  broad  shoulders,  his  intelligent,  well  bred 
face — had  come  upon  me  with  a  faint  shock  that  left 
me  wondering  at  myself. 

When,  half  an  hour  later,  at  one  o'clock  I  dis- 
missed my  school,  he  had  not  yet  come  down  from 
the  second  floor;  so  I  did  not,  as  was  my  custom,  leave 
at  once  to  go  to  my  luncheon ;  but,  seating  myself  at 
my  desk,  facing  the  glass  door,  I  began  industriously 
to  work  on  a  ghastly  pile  of  spelling  papers,  while 
I  kept  one  eye  and  both  ears  on  vigil  for  the  rector 
when  he  should  come  downstairs. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  his  step  in  the  hall,  and 
I  quickly  bent  over  my  papers,  so  that  not  until  he 
had  knocked  and  entered  did  he  see  ray  face. 

As  he  came  across  the  room,  I  rose  and  stood  by 
my  desk. 

lie  stopped  short,  amazement  in  his  eyes,  his  out- 
stretched hand  falling  to  his  side. 

I  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  "We  meet  again."  I 
held  out  my  hand. 

''This  is  a  surprise — I  almost  said,  a  shock!  How 
does  it  happen?"  he  asked  as  he  took  my  hand.  "It 
seems  more  than  coincidence!" 

His  face  was  glowing — I  wondered  whether  from 
chagrin  or  what? 

"I  expected  you  to  be  surprised,  but  not  just  to 
say  shocked.  What  a  fearful  impression  I  must  have 
made  on  you,  Mr.  Murray!" 

"You  certainly  made  an  impression." 

"Well,  making  a  shocking  impression  is  better  than 
making  none  at  allj  don't  you  think?" 
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"It  would  be  a  stone  image  upon  whom  you  'd 
make  none  at  all!" 

"You  made  an  impression  upon  me  too,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray," I  said  sweetly. 

"But  how  does  it  all  happen?"  he  rather  hastily 
inquired.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  com- 
ing to  my  parish?" 

"I  didn't  know  this  was  your  parish — any  more 
than  you  knew  I  was  the  Bishop's  secretary." 

"May  I  sit  down  a  minute?" 

He  drew  forth  a  chair  and  seated  himself,  and  I 
could  see  that  his  natural  man  was  warring  with 
the  clergyman.  His  idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  office 
would  not  permit  him  to  yield  to  his  inclination  to 
enjoy  a  bit  of  a  flirtation  with  me.  Not  that  I  was  the 
sort  of  a  girl  to  care  for  or  invite  flirtation.  But  it 
was  evident  to  me  that  Mr.  Murray  was  forcing  him- 
self to  be  dignified  and  formal  when  he  would  have 
liked  to  be  intimate  and  playful. 

"He  thinks  me  rather  forward  for  one  unknown 
and  poor,"  I  thought,  "and  he  is  doubtful  whether  I 
am  sufficiently  aware  of  the  deference  due  a  rector  of 
St.  Mark's;  so  he  is  going  to  hold  me  in  my  place 
and  not  encourage  me." 

"If  I  clearly  remember  our  talk  at  Bishop  Sturgiss's 
table,"  he  said,  "you  are  not  a  churchwoman ? " 

"No." 

"But  how,  then,  did  the  vestry  of  St.  Mark's  come 
to  elect  you  to  their  church  school  ? ' ' 

I  hesitated  to  reply,  "Because  Mr.  Ellory  liked  my 
photograph."     It  would  sound  flippant. 
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"I  had  very  good  credentials,  Mr.  Murray,  which 
said  that  I  had  a  good  moral  character,  a  pleasant 
smile,  excellent  penmanship,  was  a  good  speller, — a 
lot  of  things  like  that,  you  know, — which  the  vestry 
seemed  to  find  perfectly  irresistible." 

"I  trust  you  realize,  Miss  Weutzler,  that  in  this 
church  school  of  ours  you  must  not  flaunt  your 
rather  radical  ideas?" 

"Children  under  twelve  are  pretty  safe,  don't  you 
think,  from  injury  from  radical  ideas?" 

"But  you  do  realize,  don't  you,  that  here  you  must 
teach  nothing  that  conflicts  with  what  the  Church 
stands  for?" 

"If  I  'm  ever  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  Church 
stands  for  in  geography,  arithmetic,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, may  I  consult  you?"  I  asked  respectfully. 

He  eyed  me  doubtfulh^  "But  be  serious,"  he  re- 
plied a  little  stiffly.  "You  have,  of  course,  daily 
Scripture  reading  in  your  school?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Murray." 

"And  the  daily  morning  prayers  from  the  Prayer- 
Book?" 

"I  was  ordered  to  pray  every  morning,  so  I  pray." 

He  bit  his  lip  as  he  looked  at  me. 

"Laugh!"  I  said.     "You  '11  feel  better." 

"No — but  seriously,  while  I  'm  not  a  bigot,  I  do 
desire  most  earnestly  to  maintain  a  strict  churchli- 
ness  in  this  parish.  So  you,"  he  playfully  shook  his 
finger  at  me,  "must  put  a  curb  on  that  saucy  tongue 
of  yours.     By  the  way — " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Murray,"  I  urged  as  he  hesitated. 
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"I  've  wondered  many  times  since  I  saw  you  what 
on  earth  you  meant  by  telling  me  that  your  initials 
and  Miss  Everett's  were  the  same — when  in  point 
of  fact  they  're  not." 

"It  sounds,  Mr.  Murray,  as  if  you  were  calling 
me  another ! ' ' 

"Feeling  instinctively  that  you  are  a  truthful  young 
person,  I  am  the  more  puzzled  to  account  for  your 
statement.  Please — what  did  you  mean?  I  've  been 
wondering  about  it  ever  since." 

"Have  I  been  so  often  in  your  thoughts'/ 
Thanks." 

I  was  playing  for  time.  How  on  earth  could  I 
explain  that  unfortunate  reference  to  my  initials? 

"What  is  your  middle  initial?"  he  persisted. 

"I  have  none.  But  Miss  Everett's  first  initial  and 
mine  are  alike;  her  name  is  Mary  and  mine  is  Mar- 
garet. ' ' 

"Is  that  all  you  meant?" 

"What  else  could  I  have  meant?" 

"Do  you  know,  Miss  Wentzler, "  he  said,  slightly 
tilting  his  head  as  he  inspected  me,  "there  is  a  pecu- 
liar resemblance  between  you  and  the  Sturgisses  and 
Everetts.     Are  n  't  you  even  distantly  connected  ? ' ' 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"Well,"  he  smiled,  "you  'd  hardly  be  related  to 
the  Sturgisses  and  not  know  it!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  might,"  I  said — too  impulsively. 

"I  've  never  yet  met  a  Sturgiss  that  did  not  know 
he  wa.s  one,"   Mr.   Murray  shrugged. 

He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 
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"You  've  not  had  your  luncheon  and  I  am  de- 
taining you.  Good-by.  Be  as  good  as  you  can  man- 
age to  be — and  don't  make  me  have  to  get  after 
you." 

"Perhaps  I  may  be  getting  after  you,"  I  smiled. 

"Now  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"You  wait  and  see!"  I  warned  him,  thinking  of  all 
the  problems  I  should  like  to- put  up  to  a  clergyman 
of  the  church. 

"I  don't  see,"  he  replied,  shaking  his  head,  "how 
you  ever  acquired  all  those  creditable  credentials  that 
endow  you  with  all  the  virtues ! ' ' 

With  this  parting  shaft,  he  left  me. 

I  wondered,  as  I  walked  slowly  up  the  street  to 
my  boarding-house,  whether  Mr.  Murray  had,  since 
that  dinner  at  Bishop  Sturgiss's,  followed  up  the 
advantage  that  had  so  manifestly  been  his  in  rela- 
tion to  Miss  Everett.  ' '  Since  it  was  a  bishop 's  grand- 
daughter he  was  after ! "  I  thought. 

"And  if  I  had  happened  to  be  what  he  took  me 
for?" 

I  dwelt  upon  the  picture  of  myself  courted  and 
possibly  loved  for  myself  alone,  apart  from  any  rela- 
tionship to  bishops,  by  Mr.  Murray;  and  I  found 
the  picture,  to  say  the  least,  interesting. 
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AT  four  o'clock  that  same  afternoon,  as  I  was 
walking  up  Main  Street  carrying  two  novels 
from  the  Ellory  Public  Library  (so  named  after  the 
donor  of  the  land,  the  building,  and  half  the  books), 
I  was  met  a  few  doors  from  my  boarding-house  by 
a  big  automobile,  from  which,  as  it  pulled  up  before 
me,  Mr.  Ellory 's  big,  burly  figure  in  motor-coat  and 
cap  sprang  out  and  confronted  me. 

"Get  in!"  he  ordered  me,  with  an  imperative  mo- 
tion of  his  hand  toward  the  open  door  of  the  car,  at 
the  same  time  relieving  me  of  my  books. 

"Delighted  to!"  I  responded,  my  face  lighting  up, 
I  know;  for  I  dearly  loved  motoring  and  it  was  a 
glorious  October  afternoon. 

"  Go ! "  he  briefly  directed  the  chauffeur  as  he  tucked 
a  robe  around  me — and  we  went. 

Whizzing  out  into  open  spaces  of  blue  sky,  past 
reddening  woods  and  yellow  fields,  life  suddenly 
seemed  to  me,  for  the  moment,  entirely  satisfactory. 

"It  's  the  best  fun  I've  known  in  years — making 
you  beam!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ellory.  "To  see  your 
lassitude  and  wistfulness  of  a  moment  ago  change  to 
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the  delight  I  see  in  your  face  just  now,  or — as  on 
the  night  I  brought  you  to  little  old  New  Munich — 
to  see  your  despair  change  to  relief  and  satisfaction! 
You  've  a  darned  expressive  face,  you  know.  You 
give  yourself  dead  away." 

"I  'm  beginning  to  realize,"  I  said,  as  I  sat  back 
comfortably  in  the  luxurious  car,  ''that  exploiters 
of  the  people  may  be  very  useful.  This  is  just  what 
I  needed — a  ride  in  a  millionaire's  car.  Nice,  kind 
philanthropist.  Good  Samaritan,  to  lift  up  those  who 
fall  by  the  wayside !  I  hope  you  know  I  'm  being 
sarcastic.  You  would  n  't  be  doing  this  for  me  if  you 
did  not,  as  you  just  said,  get  fun  out  of  it  yourself, 
would  you?" 

"Not  on  your  life." 

' '  So  that  relieves  me  of  the  uncomfortable  necessity 
of  feeling  grateful  to  you,  and  leaves  me  quite  free 
for  pure  and  unadulterated  enjoyment.  Oh,  I  love 
this,  Mr.  Ellory!"  I  sighed. 

"How  does  the  school  go?  Murray  been  making 
love  to  you?" 

"I  thought  you  said  the  women  all  made  love  to 
him;  and  you  warned  me  not  to." 

"Well,  I  can't  seem  to  see  you  going  after  any  man, 
even  a  lady-killer  like  Murray.  But  I  can  see  him 
falling  for  you,  all  right.  Has  he  been  hanging  round 
you?"  he  demanded  threateningly. 

"He  has  neither  been  falling  nor  hanging — though 
I  can  not  deny  that — that — " 

"Can't  deny  what?"  he  snapped. 

"That  he  does  drop  into  my  school  sometimes." 
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''Oh,  he  does,  does  he?  To  criticize  your  work, 
eh?" 

"Oh,  no;  he  comes  after  I  've  dismissed  the  school." 

"After  you  've  dismissed  the  school,  heh?" 

"Yes;  when  I  'm  all  alone,  you  know." 

"How  often  does  he  waste  his  time  like  that — 
time  that  we  pay  him  for?" 

"Well,  he  came  in  to-day  for  a  little  while." 

"To-day,  did  he?" 

"Yes.  We  had  such  a  nice  chat.  His  diction  is 
so  polished.  He  never  uses  slang.  He  wouldn't 
think  of  asking  me  whether  you  had  'fallen  for'  me 
or  were  'hanging  round'  me!" 

"For  once,"  he  frowned,  "my  judgment  was  at 
fault.  I  made  a  mistake  when,  judging  by  your 
photograph's  innocent  expression,  I  told  St.  Mark's 
vestry  you  'd  make  an  excellent  teacher  for  our 
school!" 

"What  's  wrong  with  me?' 

"You  're  a  coquette!  A  very  bad  influence  for 
our  children ! " 

"Discharge  Mr.  Murray,  if  one  of  us  has  got  to 
go  in  order  that  you  may  be  happy.  I  need  the 
job." 

"From  the  way  you  talk,  the  mischief  's  already 
done.  I  'm  too  late.  I  ought  never  to  have  let  them 
elect  you ! ' ' 

"But  think  what  you  would  have  missed — not 
knowing  me ! ' ' 

He  let  forth  one  of  his  short,  sharp  laughs. 

"I  didn't  suppose  great  capitalists  ever  had  time 
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to  ride  out  just  for  pleasure,  like  this,"  I  remarked. 

"I  don't.  I  'm  on  my  way  to  Philadelphia  on 
business. ' ' 

"Oh!  But  when  can  we  get  back?"  I  asked  in 
alarm. 

"By  ten  to-night.  I  've  a  fur  coat  you  can  put  on 
when  the  sun  goes  down.  We  11  have  dinner  at  the 
St.  James." 

'"Oh,  oh!"  I  laughed  aloud  with  uncontrollable 
delight.  "Please,  Mr.  Ellory,  don't  think  me  a  per- 
fect baby,  but  I  've  had  so  few  larks  in  my  life!" 
1  begged  apologetically.  "A  motor  trip  to  Philadel- 
phia, with  dinner  at  the  St.  James,  is  'most  the  great- 
est thing  that  ever  happened  to  me — except — " 

"Except  what?" 

Would  I  dare  to  answer,  "Except  ray  finding  one 
thousand  dollars  that  had  been  hidden  for  eighteen 
years  under  the  floor  of  the  attic  of  my  humble 
home"? 

No.  My  namelessness,  if  it  were  known,  would 
certainly  make  me  a  social  outcast.  I  must  not  re- 
veal it. 

"Except  my  getting  the  chance  to  go  to  college,"  I 
said. 

He  picked  up  the  books  he  had  taken  from  me. 

"What  sort  of  high-brow  stuff  do  you  read?  Ah, 
novels.     I  might  have  known!" 

"They  are  high-brow  novels,  however,  I  assure 
you.  And  the  librarian  says  I  am  the  first  person 
in  New  Munich  that  eve'r  asked  for  them." 

He  read  the  titles :     ' '  The  Golden  Bowl, ' '  by  Henry 
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James,  and  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh,"  by  Samuel 
Butler.  * '  Look  here ;  a  word  of  advice  to  you,  young 
person!  Don't  you  ever  let  New  Munich  suspect 
that  you  don't  think  she  's  cultured!  They  'd  freeze 
you  out  of  the  town  !  J\Iake  your  life  a  burden  to  you ! 
Look  at  their  Woman's  Club  and  say  they  're  not 
intellectual!"     Again  he  barked  a  laugh. 

"I  know,"  I  said.  "I  've  been  to  the  Woman's 
Club.  They  seem  to  meet  to  sing  the  praises  of  New 
Munich.  The  president  of  the  club  told  of  a  dialogue 
she  had  had  with  a  baggage  agent  of  Buffalo  a  few 
days  before.  '  Can  you  check  my  trunk  to  New  Mun- 
ich?' she  asked  him.  'I  can  check  it  to  heaven,  if 
you  like,'  said  the  agent.  'To  heaven  is  where  I  'm 
going, '  the  president  replied — and  the  club  applauded 
enthusiastically."  I  suddenly  dropped  my  voice  to 
a  deep  key,  in  imitation  of  the  president  of  the  club, 
as  I  continued !  "  '  I  would  ask  our  members  not  to 
say  your  Woman's  Club;  say  my  Woman's  Club.  It 
brings  it  so  much  closer  to  you ! '  Do  you  know  their 
slogan  ?  Courtesy  and  Love  of  Nate-yure.  It  's  the 
president 's  creation. ' ' 

"You  've  got  her  number,  all  right — I  know  her!" 
Mr.  Ellory  laughed.  "That  darned  jaw  of  hers! 
Don't  she  make  you  want  to — " 

"For  goodness'  sake,"  I  protested,  "don't  swear 
so — it  sets  me  such  a  bad  example.  Strong  language 
is  such  a  temptation  to  me — especially  when  I  attend 
that  Woman's  Club." 

"I  've  heard  they  work  the  love-of-nature  stunt 
hard.     Do  they?" 
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"They  overwork  it.  I  heard  Mrs.  Samuel  Brentz 
read  a  paper  on  'How  to  Live  with  a  Song  and  a 
Smile,'  in  which  she  said" — I  assumed  Mrs.  Brentz' 
high  voice  and  mincing  tone  as  I  repeated  her  re- 
marks: "  'Gawd  and  Nate-yure  have  done  so  much 
for  New  Munich!  Here  we  may  walk  under  noble 
trees  beside  a  beautiful  river;  here  we  may  listen 
to  the  songs  of  birds  and  be  uplifted !  I  beg  you, 
members  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  New  Munich,  k7iow 
all  your  trees  and  love  all  your  trees.  And,  seeing 
that  Gawd  has  made  New  Munich  so  attractive,  I 
think  it  our  duty  to  make  ourselves  personally  attrac- 
tive to  go  with  New  Munich.  Also,  we  should  build 
us  a  suitable  club-house  where,  under  the  most  re- 
fined surroundings,  and  with  a  cup  of  tea  we  could 
hold  our  meetings.' 

"When  Mrs.  Brentz  had  finished,  the  deep-voiced 
president  arose  and  spoke:  'Ladies,  did  you  not 
think,  while  our  dear  Mrs.  Brentz  was  speaking,  of 
the  accompaniment  to  her  words?     Listen!' 

"The  windows  were  open,  and  we  could  hear  the 
free  fight  that  was  going  on  among  a  flock  of  angrily 
chattering  sparrows.  *Do  you  hear  the  sweet  accom- 
paniment of  the  birds  to  Mrs.  Brentz'  beauti- 
ful thoughts?  Never  at  any  other  of  our  meetings 
have  we  heard  them  sing  quite  so  sweetly!  They 
knew  that  Mrs.  Brentz  was  going  to  speak  to  us  to- 
day.' " 

"Gosh!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ellory,  "are  they  as  bad 
as  that?" 

"I  can't  do  them  justice.     They  ooze  sentimental- 
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ity!  It  isn't  right  that  any  one  in  this  world  should 
have  so  much  time  to  be  sentimental  in. ' ' 

"But  see  the  fun  that  you  and  I  get  out  of  it!" 
Mr.  EUory  pointed  out. 

"And  the  way»  they  waste  time!"  I  went  on. 
"Why,  I  've  heard  them  discuss  for  an  hour  whether 
it  was  correct  to  say,  'The  minutes  were  read  by  the 
secretary.'  Wasn't  'by  the  secretary'  superfluous? 
But  suppose  the  secretary  were  ill,  would  not  the 
minutes  then  be  read  by  some  one  else?  They  cited 
parliamentary  law;  they  quoted  the  usage  of  Senate 
and  Legislature;  they  argued  pro  and  con  learnedly 
and  exhaustively.  Oh,  dear ! "  I  sighed.  ' '  And  then, 
in  the  face  of  all  that,  a  woman  rose  and  suggested 
quite  seriously:  'Could  we,  perhaps,  add  a  touch  of 
brightness  to  our  meetings  by  introducing  a  little 
humor  at  each  meeting?'  The  suggestion  was  dis- 
cussed and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  little 
humor  for  each  meeting — and  immediately  afterward 
another  member  rose  to  remind  the  fifteen  members  of 
the  Charity  Department  of  the  club,  who  were  sewing 
for  the  poor  of  the  city,  that  many  pajamas  were 
crying  to  be  made  ! ' ' 

Mr.  Ellory  roared.  "I  'm  darned  glad  I  picked 
you  up !  Did  you  ever  hear,  by  the  way,  of  the  row 
between  Mrs.  Hassinger  and  Mrs.  Gunzenhauser 
when  Mrs.  Hassinger,  to  show  how  useful  the  Woman's 
Club  was  to  New  Munich,  had  some  before  and  after 
photographs  of  Mrs.  Gunzenhauser 's  house  taken  for 
the  newspapers — the  befores  taken  when  the  wind 
had  blown  paper  and  leaves  all  over  Mrs.  Gunzen- 
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hauser's  sidewalk,  and  the  afters  showing  how  the 
Woman's  Club,  having  provided  boxes  for  dirt,  Mrs. 
Gunzenhauser's  sidewalk  was  now  clean?  Can  you 
see  Mrs.  Gunzeuhauser  when  she  saw  her  untidy  front 
pavement  pictured  iu  the  newspapers  and  exposed 
to  contumely?  I  think  I  heard  she  scratched  Mrs. 
Hassinger.  But  again  I  warn  you,  you  little  rascal, 
don't  take  off  that  club  to  any  native  of  the  burg! 
Keep  such  bully  yarns  for  me.  You  've  no  idea  what 
they  'd  do  to  you  if  they  ever  suspected  you  did  n  't 
admire  them.  You  are  naturally  so  frank,  I  'm 
afraid  you  won't  last  in  this  town !  Well,  if  you  ever 
find  yourself  in  hot  water,  you  just  come  to  me." 

"Would  you  take  my  part?" 

"Try  me.  Especially  if  it  's  a  row  with  Murray. 
I  give  you  leave  to  get  in  wrong  with  ^Murray,  if  you 
like." 

"I  'm  afraid  I  don't  know  how  to  be  very  judi- 
cious," I  sighed. 

"Never  be  judicious  with  me!"  he  warned  me. 
"You  'd  cease  to  be  amusing.  It  's  because  you  're 
not  afraid  of  me,  as  most  people  are,  that  I  can 
tolerate  you.     To  the  left,  Briscoe ! ' ' 

We  turned  from  the  Lincoln  Highway  into  a  boule- 
vard, and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were 
riding  through  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SOME   LETTERS   FROM    HENRY 

November. 

I  wonder,  Maggie,  what  I  'd  do  without  the  joy  of  your 
bully  letters.  You  make  me  see  the  people  of  your  world 
a  lot  more  vividly  than  I  'd  ever  see  them  with  my  own 
eyes. 

Dr.  Norwood,  the  head  of  the  department  of  social 
science,  under  whom  I  teach,  warns  me  that,  at  the  pace 
I  'm  going  here  at  Columbus  College,  with  my  uncom- 
promising teaching  of  the  truth  about  our  industrial  sys- 
tem, I  can't  possibly  last  the  year  out.  The  trustees  are 
too  conservative  to  stand  for  it.  "However,"  he  says, 
"playing  safe  and  -waiting  for  evolution  to  reform  the 
world  is  getting  us  nowhere.  We  've  already  waited  too 
long  for  that  process.  The  day  has  come  when  some  one 
has  got  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  social  and 
industrial  refoml." 

I  'm  fortunate,  Maggie,  in  being  an  instructor  here  un- 
der .  such  a  man  as  Norwood.  A  younger  or  less  broad- 
minded  man  might  resent  the  way  the  students  flock  to 
my  classes.  But  he  rejoices  in  the  way  they  lap  up  what 
I  have  to  say.  He  tells  me,  "I  only  want  to  be  sure  you 
clearly  understand,  young  man,  that  there 's  a  precipice 
ahead  of  you  on  this  path ;  that  your  perfectly  accurate 
statement  of  facts  is  bound  to  lead  to  your  personal  un- 
doing.    If,  with  this  clear  understanding,  you  still  forge 
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ahead,  still  refuse  to  turn  into  a  safe  by-path,  are  still 
ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  what,  with  your  ability, 
might  be  a  brilliantly  successful  university  career,  then 
God  is  surely  with  you.  But  know,  my  son,  that  no  man 
in  these  days  can  live  by  absolute  standards  and  not  be- 
come a  social  outcast.  I  suppose  it  has  really  always  been 
so — the  real  teachers  of  life  have  nearly  always  been 
men  discarded  or  crucified  by  their  own  generation. 
Compromise — and  you  save  your  body,  but  lose  your 
soul." 

I  have  assured  him  that  the  only  career  I  want,  my  only 
ambition,  is  to  do  what  in  me  lies  to  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  our  capitalistic  autocracy.  I  am  wholly  uncon- 
cerned as  to  where  that  career  may  land  me  personally. 
You  see,  Maggie,  having  a  single  purpose  in  life  like 
that,  and  not  really  caring  for  my  own  fate,  leaves  me 
gloriously  free  and  untrammeled.  Dr.  Norwood  tells  me, 
"Men  will  say  that  you  are  posing;  that  you  are  sensa- 
tional; that  you  are  seeking  notoriety.  These  taunts  will 
be  hard  for  you  to  bear,  knowing  them  to  be  false.  But, 
as  Ruskin  tells  us,  it  is  sometimes  the  lot  of  a  man  to  die 
for  the  community:  'The  soldier,  rather  than  leave  his 
post  in  battle.  The  physician,  rather  than  leave  his  post 
in  plague.  The  pastor,  rather  than  teach  falsehood.  The 
lawyer,  rather  than  countenance  injustice.'  And  we 
might  add,  Mr.  Butz,  the  social  reformer,  rather  than  play 
safe." 

Some  of  the  faculty  here  at  Columbus  get  very  irritable 
over  my  "going  to  extremes,"  as  they  say  I  do.  "What 's 
the  use  V  they  ask  me.  "You  '11  simply  get  yourself 
thrown  out,  and  destroy  your  splendid  chance  for  wide 
influence." 

"I  would  destroy  my  chance  for  usefulness  if  I  com- 
promised with  myself,"  I  tell  them. 
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"But  your  beliefs  are  not  unique.  We  all  believe  and 
teach  just  what  you  do — of  course  we  do.  Only  we  don't 
do  it  offensively." 

"Only  you  don't  put  it  over,"  I  tell  them.  "You  take 
good  care  not  to  put  it  over.  You  drape  it  about  with 
language  until  it  is  muffled  beyond  recognition — and  then 
you  hand  it  out  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  as  harmless  to  the 
cause  of  capitalism  as  a  stick  of  candy" 

"Is  there  no  such  thing  as  tact  in  your  philosophy?"  a 
fellow  teacher  asked  me. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  tact,"  I  answered:  "The  kind 
that  would  spare  another's  sensitiveness,  and  the  kind 
that  would  spare  one's  own  sensitiveness.  The  latter  is 
only  another  name  for  hypocrisy." 

But  it  seems  I  'm  not  to  be  the  first  fellow  "martyred" 
by  Columbus  College;  the  trustees  have  just  fired  the  pro- 
fessor of  American  Constitutional  Law  because  he  pub- 
lished a  book  in  which  he  upholds  certain  criticisms  of  our 
Supreme  Court  and  affirms  that  our  constitutional  law  is 
not  in  harmony  with  our  changing  social  and  economic 
life.  His  dismissal  has  caused  a  big  sensation  in  the 
faculty.  The  trustees  have  given  the  faculty  to  under- 
stand that,  in  voting  for  a  new  professor  of  constitutional 
law,  they  must  not  consider  any  one  with  liberal  or  pro- 
gressive views.  Among  the  trustees  are  corporation  law- 
yers, bankers,  big  manufacturers,  stockholders  in  mines, 
oil,  and  steel,  two  railroad  presidents.  What  kind  of  an 
outlook  is  this  for  education  in  America?  I  see  my  early 
finish  in  this  college, 

I  wrote  Henry  in  reply  to  this  that,  while  I  was 
thrilled  by  his  honest  attitude  toward  the  wrongs  of 
our  times,  while  I  thoroughly  believed  that  these 
wrongs  should  no  longer  be  suffered  patiently,  and 
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while  I  rejoiced  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  be 
"the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,"  I  should 
like  to  know  how  he  expected  to  make  a  living  if  he 
was  going  to  be  kicked  out  of  every  job  he  got. 

He  replied:  "No  man,  these  days,  can  live  by 
his  ideals  who  is  not  able  and  willing  to  subsist,  if 
need  be,  on  two  dollars  a  day.  When  he  can  and  will 
do  that,  rather  than  compromise  with  the  powers 
that  despoil  us,  then  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  For 
there  is  nearly  always  a  job  to  be  had  at  hauling 
ashes  or  garbage,  or  a  day's  work  on  a  farm.  But 
there  is  n  't  anything  better  for  the  man  who  would 
be  free  and  honest." 

' '  But  don 't  3'ou  ever  expect  to  marry  ? "  I  asked  him 
in  my  next  letter ;  and  he  replied :  "I  can 't  ask  any 
woman  to  risk  having  to  share  with  me  the  necessity 
of  living  on  two  dollars  a  day." 

There  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  Henry 
and  me  that  we  would  always  ' '  tell  each  other  every- 
thing"; and  the  chief  joy  of  our  lives,  so  far,  had 
been  the  perfectly  open  mind  between  us.  So,  with 
a  reluctance  that  made  me  indignant  with  myself,  I 
wrote  to  him  during  the  Christmas  holidays  that  Mr. 
Ellory,  whom  he  knew  by  reputation  as  one  of  the 
influential  capitalists  of  the  State,  if  not  of  the 
nation,  had  three  times,  since  my  coming  to  New 
Munich,  taken  me  on  long  motor  trips  with  him ; 
had  sent  me  flowers  and  candy  and  a  set  of  beautiful 
furs — which  I  had,  of  course,  promptly  returned, 
though  I  had  wildly  wanted  to  keep  them. 

To  all  this  Henry's  only  response  was  that  he  be- 
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lieved  me  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  myself;  that 
the  only  protection  any  woman  needed  was  the  armor 
of  her  own  virtue;  that  while  he,  personally,  loathed 
the  sort  of  beast  I  described  Ellory  to  be,  yet  he 
found  my  account  of  "the  animal"  very  diverting. 

To  which  I  replied  that  Mr.  Ellory  was  n  't  a  beast 
at  all;  that  1  respected  his  honesty  in  not  posing  to 
be  anything  hid  a  rascal;  that  I  found  him  exhilarat- 
ing ;  and  that  there  was  a  lot  to  be  said  in  excuse  for 
the  exploiters  of  people  mean-spirited  enough  to  let 
themselves  be  exploited. 

Henry  inquired,  in  return,  whether  the  man  were 
courting  me ;  and  I  answered : 

He  is  only  generous-hearted  enough  to  find  entertain- 
ment in  giving  pleasure  to  one  to  whom  pleasures  have  been 
a  rarity.  He  is  about  twice  my  age,  and  I  know  regards 
me  as  a  child.  He  says  be  enjoys  my  society  because  I  'm 
not  afraid  of  him.  (I  am  in  my  heart,  but  I  never  let  him 
guess  it.)  Every  one  rather  truckles  to  him.  Even  Mr. 
Murray,  though  a  gentleman  and  no  weakling,  I  assure 
you,  would  not  think  of  doing  anything  to  offend  Mr.  El- 
lory. Mr.  Ellory  knows  it,  and  laughs  in  his  sleeves  at  him 
— which  makes  me  furious.  I  'd  like  just  once  to  see  some 
one  stand  up  to  Mr.  Ellory  and  defy  him  and  get  the 
better  of  him.  I  hope  he  will  some  day  meet  you,  Henry, 
dear,  for  I  know  that  in  you,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he 
would  meet  his  match — although,  with  your  spiritual  face 
and  gentle  manner,  you  would  seem  to  be  the  last  person 
in  the  world  that  could  withstand  a  big,  blustering  force 
like  Mr.  Ellory.  But  the  point  is  that  you  could  and  you 
would.  I  know  it,  and  the  knowledge  thrills  me  with  a 
great  pride  in  you.    You  seem  to  me  the  truest  man  I  've 
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ever  known,  though  of  course  you  Ve  not  yet  been  tested. 
The  New  Munich  girls  all  seem  to  think  Mr.  Ellory  a 
prize  quite  beyond  their  reach,  and  if  it  got  out  that  he 
was  taking  me  out  in  his  car  and  sending  me  flowers,  I  'm 
afraid  it  would  make  a  wild  sensation,  for  very  small  mat- 
ters cause  great  excitement  here.  I  am  surprised  that 
no  one  has,  so  far,  found  out  about  our  motor  trips,  for 
we  certainly  make  no  secret  of  them.  But  they  have  al- 
ways just  sort  of  happened  almost  by  accident.  Once  he 
picked  me  up  on  the  street  when  no  one  happened  to  be 
passing;  another  time  he  called  for  me  at  my  school  just 
after  I  had  dismissed  the  children;  a  third  time  his  ear 
overtook  me  as  I  was  walking  along  the  river-bank  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

The  next  letter  I  received  from  Henry  contained 
news  that  quite  set  aside,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  our 
discussion  of  Mr.  Ellory: 

Last  week  I  delivered  an  address  in  Chicago,  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Community  Centers,  in  which  1 
advocated  that  the  schools  be  used  as  open  forums — as  cen- 
ters for  the  discussion  of  public  questions.  Some  of  the 
speakers  at  the  conference  advocated  a  sort  of  censorship 
over  any  such  forum  held  in  public  school  buildings,  and 
gave  as  an  excuse  for  such  censorship  that  very  intemperate 
language  and  very  pernicious  views  were  often  put  forth  in 
open  forums. 

I  maintained  that  the  intemperance  of  a  few  should  not 
deprive  the  many  of  the  advantage  of  an  absolutely  free 
and  open  forum. 

On  my  return  to  Columbus  College,  I  was  summoned  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees,*  and  subjected 
to  an  inquisition  as  to  my  views  about  everything  under  the 
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sun.  For  half  an  hour  I  was  regularly  grilled  by  these 
gentlemen;  and  some  of  it  was  funny,  but  most  of  it  was 
pathetic — for  them,  poor  nuts!  Two  of  the  trustees  de- 
nounced my  "views"  vigorously,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
general  doctrinal  inquisition  I  was  warned  against  teach- 
ing anything  that  would  be  "likely  to  inculcate  disrespect 
for  American  institutions."  I  asked  them  whether  Tam- 
many Hall  and  the  pork-barrel  were  among  the  American 
institutions  of  which  I  must  not  speak  disrespectfully,  and 
some  of  them  had  the  grace  to  grin.  But  the  others  looked 
as  if  they  thought  me  pert  for  one  of  my  years. 

When  I  carried  a  report  of  this  inquisition  to  Dr.  Nor- 
wood, he  raised  a  fine  fuss.  Several  caucuses  of  the  faculty 
were  held,  resolutions  were  passed  objecting  to  the  action 
of  the  trustees  in  grilling  me,  and  it  was  urged  that  a  law 
be  established  that  an  instructor  or  professor  be  examined 
in  matters  of  opinion  only  by  his  peers  in  his  own  pro- 
fession. 

The  trustees  seem  to  have  taken  alarm  at  such  spirited 
action  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  for  the  college  president 
has  given  us  to  understand  that  such  an  inquisition  will 
not  take  place  again. 

However,  I  don't  trust  them.  I'm  not  naturally  sus- 
picious, but  it  has  a  queer  look  to  me,  and  I  'm  rather  sure 
that  two  or  three  of  the  trustees  are  on  the  watch  to  "get" 
me.  They  can't  ask  Dr.  Norwood  to  fire  me,  for  they 
know  he  would  refuse  to  do  it.  And  he  has  been  here  too 
long  and  is  too  highly  esteemed  for  tliem  to  tamper  with 
him.     But  they  '11  get  around  it  somehow. 

When  I  had  read  this  letter,  I  did  have  a  momen- 
tary cynical  impulse  to  write  and  demand  of  Henry: 
"Does  it  pay?" 

But  this  was  only  a  passing  mood.     Henry  should 
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never  find  me  so  craven.     It  did  pay,  else  life  were 

not  worth  living. 

I  eonld  hear  his  reply  to  such  a  question : 

"It  would  depend  on  what  sort  of  pay  you  want — 

the  favor  of  the  rest  of  the  sheep  that  trot  tamely 

along  with  the  flock,  or  the  riches  that  Ruskin  sang 

— 'There  is  no  wealth  but  life.'  " 
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CHAPTER  X 

MR.    MURRAY   FINDS    ME   TROUBLESOME 

THERE  were  rumors  in  New  Munich  that  the. 
rector  of  St.  Mark's  was  betrothed,  or  about  to 
be,  to  the  distingue  granddaughter  of  the  Bishop  of 
•the  diocese,  Miss  Mary  Everett. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  times  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  Mr.  Murray  avoided  me. 

"Though  I  don't  want  to  flatter  myself,"  I  rather 
ironically  snubbed  myself. 

He  seldom  visited  my  school,  and  when  he  did  he 
seemed  to  make  his  calls  as  brief  as  possible.  He  vis- 
ited Miss  Davis's  school  much  oftener,  and  stayed 
longer.  It  rather  piqued  me  that  he  showed  such 
partiality  for  her  school.  I  was  proud  of  my  little 
school,  and  would  have  enjoyed  showing  it  off. 

Now  and  then  I  met  him  at  some  social  affair;  and 
it  was  here,  more  especially,  that  I  thought  he  point- 
edly ignored  me — though  once  or  twice,  when  he  did 
not  know  I  saw  him,  I  found  him  watching  me  with 
the  furtive  keenness  of  a  detective,  with  a  light  in 
his  eyes  that  made  me  wonder. 

"Every  woman  in  his  church  that  isn't  decrepit 
with  age  is  perfectly  hysterical  about  him — except  you 
and  me,"  Gertrude  Swartz,  a  reputedly  intelligent 
young  lady  of  his  congregation,  once  declared  to  me. 
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"And  how  do  you  happen  to  be  impervious — if  im- 
pervious you  are?"  I  asked. 

"Only,  I  suppose,  because  he  hasn't  encouraged 
me.     I  'm  so  easily  discouraged." 

"But  he  doesn't  encourage  any  of  them,  for  that 
matter,"  I  said,  "and  they  don't  seem  to  mind  loving 
without  hope,  for  they  say  he  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Everett." 

"What,  may  I  ask,  has  kept  your  heart  cold  and 
calm  toward  such  a  fascinator  ? ' '  inquired  Miss  Swartz. 

"Because  I  'm  a  lady  wage-earner.  Mr.  Murray 
could  not  love  a  lady  wage-earner,  i\Iiss  Swartz,  and 
I  'm  far  too  fond  of  myself  to  pine  away  from  an  un- 
requited love." 

One  day,  however,  Mr.  Murray  called  at  my  school 
just  after  one  o  'clock,  when  I  was  alone ;  and  I  saw  at 
once,  from  the  air  of  resolution  with  which  he  entered 
my  room,  and  from  the  grave  expression  of  his  face, 
that  he  had  business  with  me  that  he  evidently  found 
unpleasant. 

I  had  just  put  on  my  hat  and  jacket  to  go  home; 
but,  after  shaking  hands  with  him,  I  took  the  jacket  off 
again,  and  ]\Ir.  Murray,  without  speaking,  relieved  me 
of  it  and  laid  it  over  a  chair.  I  did  not  take  off 
my  hat.  It  was  a  very  becoming  hat,  and  I  thought 
it  might  soften  his  austerity. 

"What  is  the  solemn  occasion?"  I  asked,  favoring 
him  with  a  friendly  smile  as  we. sat  down  together 
before  my  desk. 

He  seemed  to  jerk  his  eyes  away  from  me,  or  from 
the  becoming  red  wing  in  my  hat,  as  he  replied: 
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"It  has  been  reported  to  me,  Miss  Wentzler,  that 
you  are  telling  the  children  in  this  school  some  things 
of  which  their  parents  greatly  disapprove." 

I  was  surprised  and  puzzled. 

"But  what  things?     I  can  not  imagine!" 

' '  Surely  you  know  what  you  teach  them ! ' ' 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  you  refer  to — or, 
more  grammatically,  as  becomes  a  teacher  of  youth,  to 
what  you  refer.    Please  tell  me." 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  for  trifling,  Miss  AA^'entzler,  I  am 
sorry  to  say;  you  really  must  take  it  seriously." 

"It  must  be  awful.  I  '11  take  it  as  seriously  as  I 
can.    What  is  it?" 

"You  are  reported  to  me  as  having  given  to  your 
geography  class  what  you  called  a  'possible  explana- 
tion' of  the  'legend'  of  the  Children  of  Israel  crossing 
the  Red  Sea ;  as  having  told  the  young  children  com- 
mitted to  your  care  that  the  Flood  must  have  been  a 
local  affair,  since  it  was  not  possible  for  the  whole 
earth  to  have  been  drowned ;  that  a  whale 's  throat  was 
too  small  to  swallow  a  man ;  and  that  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  legends  and  historic  facts.  I  have 
always  known,"  Mr.  Murray  ruefully  concluded, 
"that  sooner  or  later  you  would  be  doing  something 
like  this." 

' '  I  don 't  really  go  out  of  my  way  to  cast  doubt  upon 
anything  the  children  have  been  taught  to  believe, ' '  I 
explained.  "But  when  a  child  asks, an  intelligent 
question,  would  n  't  you  answer  with  the  best  light 
you  have?     If  not,  why  not?" 

"Because  such  knowledge  is  only  for  scholars  who 
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know  how  to  interpret  it.  What  has  been  the  effect 
of  your  telling  your  school  that  some  things  in  the 
Bible  are  not  literally  true?  To  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
among  the  parents  that  has  been  most  annoying  to  me. 
The  women  of  the  parish  are  making  it  an  excuse  to 
call  me  up  on  the  telephone,  stop  me  after  church, 
or  even  come  to  see  me  at  the  rectory  about  it,  demand- 
ing why,  in  a  church  school,  their  children  should  be 
taught  heresy,  blasphemy,  infidelity — heaven  knows 
what  they  don't  call  it!  I  've  been  pestered  to 
death!" 

"I  'm  sorry,"  I  said  sympathetically.  "You  must 
have  been  having  a  horrid  time.  I  had  no  idea  Jonah 
and  Noah  were  still  so  exciting,  after  all  these  years. 
I  'm  not  the  least  interested  in  them  myself.  I  don't 
care  a  cent  what  the  children  believe  about 
them." 

"Then  please  don't  discuss  such  things  in  your 
school." 

"But,  I\Ir.  Murray,  when  a  child  who  has  heard  the 
Flood  story  in  the  morning  Scripture  reading  asks 
me  later,  in  his  history  class,  whether  the  Indians  over 
here  had  all  been  drowned  in  that  flood,  what  should  I 
answer  ? "  I  meekly  asked.     ' '  Tell  him  a  lie  ?  " 

"It  is  perfectly  easy  to  avoid  an  issue." 

"Not  so  easy  with  children  that  are  keen.  Mr.  El- 
lory  's  son  Matthew,  whose  curiosity  about  Indians  and 
the  Flood  has  got  me  into  this  trouble,  has  his  father's 
stubborn  will  and  keen  wit,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  elude 
him." 

"What  do  you  know,"  Mr.  Murray  asked,  with  a 
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slightly  supercilious  smile,  "about  Mr.  Ellory's  'stub- 
born will  and  keen  wit'?" 

"One  reads  exposures  of  Mr,  Ellory's  characteris- 
tics in  the  newspapers  sometimes,"  I  replied,  my  eyes 
downcast. 

"Newspapers!"  he  repeated,  with  a  shrug. 

"You  don't  consider  them  reliable?"  I  asked,  glad 
to  change  the  subject, 

"To  get  back  to  what  I  came  here  for  this  morning 
— a  pretty  state  young  Matthew's  aunt  is  in  about 
the  heresy  that  boy  brought  home  from  school !  Cast- 
ing doubt  on  the  Bible !  You  are  too  intelligent,  Miss 
Wentzler,  not  to  understand  what  such  a  thing  means 
to  the  average  person  in  a  small  town  like  this." 

"They  've  got  to  learn  the  truth  sometime  about 
their  treasured  heroes  of  the  Flood  and  the  whale — • 
they  might  as  well  begin  now." 

"It  is  not  for  you  to  enlighten  them. ' ' 

"It  would  seem  to  be  more  your  job,  that  's  so.  So, 
then,  is  it  your  wish,  Mr.  Murray,  when  Matthew  El- 
lory  or  any  other  pupil  insists  upon  a  satisfactory, 
not  an  elusive,  answer  to  his  or  her  questions,  I  shall 
lie?" 

"It  is  my  wish  that  you  do  not  offend  the  patrons 
of  this  school  by  casting  doubts  upon  what  they  hold 
sacred. ' ' 

"Do  they  hold  Noah  and  Jonah  sacred?  And  was 
Miss  Ellory  quite  upset  about  it?"  I  asked  with  curi- 
osity. 

"Upset!     She  demands  your  immediate  dismissal." 

"Dear  me !    And  how  did  Mr.  Ellory  take  it?" 
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"He  is  out  of  town,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
whole  thing  will  have  blown  over  before  he  comes 
home  next  week. ' ' 

"I  suppose,"  I  said  thoughtfully,  *'an  American 
capitalist  would  take  a  thing  like  that  to  heart — cast- 
ing slurs  upon  the  reputations  of  two  ancient  Jews!" 

"Miss  Wentzler,  Mr.  Ellory  is  an  earnest  Church- 
man. ' ' 

"Ha!" 

It  came  out  so  spontaneously,  that  derisive  laugh, 
that  before  he  knew  it  Mr.  Murray,  too,  had  laughed. 

But  he  recovered  himself  instantly. 

"You  probably,"  he  said,  with  a  shrug,  "are  one  of 
those  sophists  who  think  that  a  rich  man  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  a  Christian." 

"Jesus  seemed  to  think  so." 

Mr.  Murray,  rising,  picked  up  his  hat  from  my 
desk. 

"I  've  often  observed,"  he  remarked,  "that  it  is 
usually  those  who  could  not  possibly  have  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  men  in  Mr.  Ellory 's  position 
in  the  world  who  seem  to  feel  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  their  moral  worth. ' ' 

I  was  silent. 

He  eyed  me  a  bit  uncertainly  as  he  stood  before  me, 
holding  his  hat. 

"  'Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.'  Eh,  Miss 
Wentzler?" 

"Does  Mr.  Ellory  make  any  pretense  of  living  by 
Christian  principles?"  I  inquired,  as  one  seeking  in- 
formation. 
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' '  That  is  his  affair,  not  mine  or  yours. ' ' 

"Not  yours — when  you  are  his  rector?  Well,  to  be 
sure,"  I  hastily  added,  "I  never  was  a  rector,  so  I 
don't  know  what  a  rector's  duties  are.  But  I  should 
have  supposed  that  it  would  concern  a  teacher  of 
religion  much  more  to  call  a  halt  on  the  way  some 
church  members  acquire  money  than  to  bother  about 
what  any  one  believes  of  Noah  and  Jonah.  But,  as  I 
said,  I  have  no  ideas  what  the  duties  of  a  rector  are 
supposed  to  be." 

"I  don't  uphold  any  more  than  you  do.  Miss  Wentz- 
ler,  the  wrongs  of  our  industrial  system.  But  I  am 
not  responsible  for  them,  and  I  am  helpless  to  right 
them.  I  therefore  try  to  do  the  good  I  can  with  the 
best  means  at  my  command — even  though  those  means 
are  not  always  ideal." 

"Mr.  Murray,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  that  has 
been  troubling  me?" 

"Certainly." 

"Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  street-railway  strike 
here?" 

"I  am  not." 

"You  don't  admit  the  strikers'  claim  that  their 
wages  are  not  sufficient  for  decent  living?" 

"I  am  bound  to  admit  that." 

"Indeed  you  are !  Well,  then,  why  don't  you,  with 
your  great  influence  in  this  town,  try  to  create  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  raising  their  wages?  I  have 
wondered  at  your  silence." 

"Mr.  Ellory  would  not  tolerate — "  he  began,  but 
thought  better  of  it.     "Let  me  tell  you  why  such  a 
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crusade  on  my  part  would  not  ouly  be  utterly  futile, 
but  would  be  my  own  undoing.'' 

"That  it  would  be  your  own  undoing  could  not,  of 
course,  stop  you  from  doing  your  full  duty,  could  it? 
But  why  would  it  be  futile  ? ' ' 

"Because  there  is  not  a  banker  or  a  merchant  or 
a  prominent  lawyer  or  a  trust  company  in  this  town 
that  does  not  own  a  little  block  of  that  street-railway 
stock,  and  that  would  not  therefore  oppose  the  raising 
of  the  employees'  wages.  Every  important  interest 
in  this  town  is  on  the  side  of  the  company  against  the 
employees.  Don't  you  see,  therefore,  how  worse  than 
useless  it  would  be  for  me  to  talk  about  it  ?  To  stand 
out  against  every  moneyed  interest  in  this  city  would 
be  to  antagonize  every  member  of  rtvy  church." 

"I  know,"  I  said  sadly,  "there  are  no  poor  people 
in  your  church. ' ' 

"We  support  two  missions,  ]\Iiss  Wentzler." 

"Missions,  yes.  St.  IMark's  for  the  rich,  missions 
for  the  poor.  And  the  rich  of  your  church,  you  say, 
stand  in  a  solid  phalanx  against  the  interests  of  the 
poor.  Yet  I  once  heard  you  say  in  a  sermon  that  joxi 
opposed  strikes.  What  other  weapon,  in  God's  name, 
do  the  laboring  people  have?" 

"God's  name,"  he  said  gravely,  "need  not  be  spo- 
ken irreverently." 

"All  right,"  I  answered  impatiently.  "But  tell 
me,  please,  why  you  oppose  strikes,  when  you  admit 
the  utter  helplessness  of  the  laborer  before  the  ag- 
gressions of  organized  capital?" 

"Strikes  lead  to  violence." 
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''Don't  you  call  it  violence  for  capital  to  plot  to 
defraud  labor  of  her  due?  No;  you  only  call  it  vio- 
lence when  the  property  of  the  rich  is  attacked. 
Whenever  there  's  the  least  danger  of  that,  the  State 
militia  is  called  out.  But  when  laborers  get  wages 
that  force  them  to  live  below  the  'poverty  line,'  when 
mines  cave  in  and  hundreds  perish  because  the  mine- 
owners  have  violated  the  law,  is  the  militia  called 
out?" 

'  *  I  came  here  to  waru  you  against  teaching  heresy  to 
the  children  of  this  parish,  Miss  Wentzler,  not  to  dis- 
cuss labor  problems  with  you." 

"Don't  you  think  labor  problems  far  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting— ^however  much  you  may  esteem 
Noah  and  Jonah?" 

"I  consider  labor  problems  quite  outside  my 
province  as  a  parish  priest." 

"And  Jonah  and  Noah  quite  inside  your  province? 
I  never  dreamed,  ]\Ir.  Murray, ' '  I  said  sympathetically, 
"that  it  was  so  hampering  as  it  is,  being  a  clergy- 
man ! ' ' 

"That  is  a  quite  gratuitous  assumption  on  your 
part,  Miss  Wentzler — that  it  is  'hampering,'  " 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "But  isn't  that  just 
what  you  have  been  telling  me — that  you  can't  give 
your  church  members  the  truth  about  anything,  be- 
cause it  would  be  disturbing  to  business  interests;  and 
that  you  can't  tell  children  the  truth  about  nature 
and  history,  because  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  their  mothers  and  aunts?  What  can  you  tell  the 
truth  about?"  I  suddenly  demanded  of  him,  rising  and 
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standing  before  him  with  heaving  breast  and  burning 
cheeks,  "and  to  whom  can  you  speak  the  truth,  in 
God's — or,  if  you  prefer,  in  the  devil's — name?  I 
suppose  you  think  it  's  irreverent  to  say  God,  and  un- 
ladylike to  say  devil,"  I  rattled  on  recklessly;  "but 
I  've  got  to  have  some  outlet !  What  expletive  do  you 
use  in  strict  privacy  or  in  your  innermost  conscious- 
ness? Mr.  Murray,  the  moral  objection  to  being  a 
clergyman  is,  that  instead  of  living  up  to  your  own 
standards,  you  've  got  to  live  down  to  other  people's. 
I  'm  sorry  for  you — sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Murray!  I  'm 
going  home  to  my  lunch.     Good-by!" 

I  snatched  my  jacket  from  the  chair  on  which  he 
had  laid  it,  and  rushed  from  the  room,  followed  by  his 
blazing  eyes;  and  whether  they  were  blazing  from  in- 
dignation, or  from  something  else,  or  from  both,  I 
could  not  be  sure. 
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IN  the  next  few  weeks  I  received  a  succession  of 
rather  exciting  letters  from  Henry,  from  which  I 
quote  extracts : 

February. 

You  will  remember  I  wrote  you  that  the  trustees  of  this 
college  assured  the  faculty  last  December  that  no  "general 
doctrinal  inquisition"  should  ever  again  take  place  at 
Columbus.  Well,  then,  you  may  imagine  the  surprise  of 
the  faculty  when,  last  week,  the  trustees  met  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  certain  "so- 
cialistic doctrines"  were  being  taught  in  the  college. 

Immediately  the  faculty  of  political  science  held  an  in- 
formal meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution  denouncing  the 
action  of  the  trustees  as  so  offensively  violating  every  prin- 
ciple of  academic  freedom,  and  manifesting  such  a  pro- 
found misconception  of  the  true  function  of  education,  that 
they,  the  faculty,  would  not,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively, lend  any  countenance  to  such  an  inquiry.     ' 

The  result  was  that  the  trustees  had  to  give  it  up.  In- 
deed, when  they  found  out  what  the  general  spirit  of  the 
college  was  as  to  such  an  inquiry,  tliey  ate  their  own  words 
and  declared  that  they  had  no  intention  whatsoever  of  in- 
stituting a  general  doctrinal  inquisition;  that  they  only 
meant  to  weed  out  certain  objectionable  teachings  of  which 
they  had  heard  rumors;  and  they  agreed  that  hereafter  such 
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matters  should  be  liandled  in  cooperation  with  a  committee 
of  seven  of  the  faculty. 

There  is  not  a  man  at  Columbus  who  does  not  understand 
that  that  proposed  inquisition  was  to  have  been  aimed  at 
me  and  two  other  radicals  higher  up.  Since  it  fell  through, 
I  am  curiously  waiting  to  see  what  the  next  step  of  the 
trustees  Avill  be.  And  meantime  I  shall  continue  to  teach 
the  "objectionable  doctrines"  that  make  them  wince;  that 
are  disturbing  to  the  security  and  comfort  they  enjoy  un- 
der the  capitalistic  system;  that  tlu'eaten  to  distribute  that 
security  and  comfort  over  a  wider  area  which  shall  include 
those  whom  capital  now  enslaves  in  poverty. 

March. 

Already  the  trustees  have  gone  back  on  the  agreement 
they  made  with  the  faculty,  that  there  should  be  no  doc- 
trinal inquisition  at  Columbus  except  in  cooperation  with 
a  committee  of  seven  of  the  faculty.  I  told  you  in  my  last 
that  I  was  sure  they  were  after  me  and  two  other  radical 
professors.  Well,  last  Wednesday  those  two  professors 
were  wrongfully  charged  with  treason  to  the  college,  and, 
in  the  face  of  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  committee 
of  seven  that  they  be  given  a  fair  trial,  they  were  sum- 
marily dismissed  without  warning.  Dr.  Norwood  promptly 
resigned  from  the  committee  of  seven,  and  the  whole  com- 
mittee went  to  pieces  ignominiously.  The  president  of  the 
college  found,  just  about  this  time,  that  his  health  required 
a  few  weeks  at  the  Lakes.  That's  how  he  meets  a  situa- 
tion in  which  he  can  not  honorably  side  with  the  trustees 
and  can  not,  with  safety  to  his  position,  side  with  the 
faculty. 

Understand,  Maggie,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  my  turn 
next,  for  the  trustees  are  evidently  determined  that  no 
man  shall  teach  here  who  has  progressive  ideas. 
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The  faculty  is  supposed  to  have  a  free  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  all  professors  and  instructors;  but  the  trustees  take 
care  to  inform  the  faculty,  before  every  election,  as  to  the 
sort  of  man  who  will  be  acceptable  to  them.  When  the 
appointment  and  advancement  of  the  professors  in  a  col- 
lege depend  upon  their  securing  in  advance  the  favor  of 
certain  capitalistic  trustees,  then  I  say  that  such  an  insti- 
tution is  reduced  below  the  level  of  a  department-store  or 
factory  and  can  not  command  the  respect  of  scholars  and 
thinkers. 

Dr.  Norwood  says  they  are  afraid  to  go  after  me  with- 
out a  strong  case  against  me,  because  of  the  popularity  of 
my  courses  with  the  students.  Our  hope  for  reform  in 
America,  as  in  Russia,  lies  with  the  young  men  and  women. 

Probably  my  next  letter,  Maggie,  will  announce  the  end 
of  my  connection  with  Columbus  College.  I  shall  be  sorry ; 
for  this  work — teaching  political  and  social  ideals  to  eagerly 
responsive  youths — is  perfectly  inspiring  to  me. 

While  Henry  was  living  through  this  exciting 
period  at  his  college,  my  own  life  at  New  Munich  was 
moving  along  with  comparative  smoothness,  but  in 
reality  with  considerable  inward  perturbation. 

After  my  unfortunate  little  scene  with  Mr.  Murray 
I  was  not  without  some  apprehension  of  losing  my 
position.  Penniless  and  almost  friendless  as  I  was, 
such  a  calamity  seemed  to  me  a  dreadful  possi- 
bility. 

A  talk  I  had  with  Mr.  Ellory  one  evening  a  week 
after  my  conflict  with  Mr.  Murray,  made  me  doubt 
whether,  if  it  were  a  question  of  my  'liberalism,'  even 
on  such  dead  and  buried  issues  as  the  Jonah  and  Noah 
stories,  he  would  stand  by  me  and  uphold  me.     On  the 
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evening  I  speak  of,  he  surprised  me  very  much  by 
calling  to  see  me  at  my  boarding-house.  He  had  never 
done  that  before. 

"On  business,"  he  announced  to  the  maid  who 
brought  his  card  to  me;  and  I  wondered,  as  she  re- 
peated it  to  me,  M^hether  he  did  this  ^s  a  ruse  to  avert 
gossip.  Of  course,  since  I  taught  in  the  school  of 
which  he  was  a  trustee  and  his  son  was  one  of  my 
pupils,  it  would  seem  perfectly  plausible  that  he 
might  have  a  moment's  business  with  me. 

"Is  there  any  place  in  this  house  where  you  and  I 
can  talk  alone  ? ' '  was  his  abrupt  greeting,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  me. 

"Every  one  in  the  house,  except  one  servant,"  I 
told  him,  "has  gone  to  see  'The  Birth  of  a  Nation,'  so 
we  shall  not  be  interrupted.  I  'm  very  curious  as  to 
the  'business.'  " 

"And  why  didn't  you  go  with  them  to  see  'The 
Birth  of  a  Nation'?"  he  asked  me. 

*  *  I  went  this  afternoon.     Have  you  seen  it  ? " 

"No;  I  don't  care  to  have  my  heart  lacerated  to 
shreds!" 

"If  you  do  go,  take  a  Turkish  towel  with  you;  a 
handkerchief  is  inadequate.  I  made  myself  ill  with 
weeping!"  I  said  mournfully. 

"Ah?  It  made  Miss  Whipper-Snapper  cry,  did 
it?"  he  asked,  an  expression  in  his  eyes  that  made 
me  flush  under  his  gaze.  "Sharp  as  a  porcupine  one 
minute,  all  womanl}^  tenderness  the  next!  I  don't 
know  which  side  of  her  I  like  better.  I  guess  it  's  the 
combination   that   I   like — the   rare   combination.    I 
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liked  it  from  the  very  first.  That  night  on  the  train — 
the  wistful  look  in  her  eyes,  the  motherly  way  she  took 
care  of  my  boy — and  then,  a  few  minutes  later,  her 
straightforward  talk  with  me,  telling  me  just  what  she 
thought  of  the  man  on  whom  her  very  bread  and  but- 
ter depended.  Gosh,  I  liked  it !  Well,  let  's  sit 
down.     I  came  to  scold  you. ' ' 

"If  you  call  this  scolding,  please  keep  right  on,"  I 
said,  as  we  sat  down  in  two  easy-chairs  in  a  bay- 
window. 

"My  sister,  Miss  Ellory,  has  sent  me  here  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  you,"  he  said  solemnly. 

* '  She  has  ?  Well,  you  have  done  it  very  prettily, ' '  I 
replied  complacently. 

To  my  surprise,  he  threw  back  his  head  and  roared 
with  laughter. 

'  *  If  she  knew — if  she  knew ! "  he  cried,  choking  with 
laughter. 

"If  she  knew  what?" 

"What  I  do  think  of  you!" 

* '  Then  she  did  n  't  send  you  to  tell  me  what  a 
charming  mixture  I  am  of  feminine  softness  and  heroic 
courage,  the  unparalleled  courage  that  does  not  cower 
before  Mr.  Matthew  Ellory?" 

"Well,  hardly — hardly!  And  if  she  knew  how  de- 
lighted I  was  to  come!" 

"She  wouldn't  be  pleased  that  you  were  delighted 
to  come?" 

"She  spends  her  life  shooing  off  the  women  and 
girls  who  pursue  me.  Not  me,  of  course;  I  don't  so 
flatter  myself.     But  'ladies  must  live,'  you  know,     I 
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was  sure,  when  my  sister  insisted  that  I  'speak'  to 
you,  that  she  had  never  seen  you ! ' ' 

"Is  it  that  old  Jonah-aud-Noah  business  you  've 
come  to  see  me  about?"  I  demanded. 

"That  's  the  stuff.  I  'm  glad  you  know,  for  I  'd 
forgotten." 

"Then  what  were  you  going  to  scold  me  about?" 

"On  general  principles.  It  's  just  as  well,  you 
know,  not  to  stir  up  these  questions." 

"What  questions?" 

"As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible.  The  authority 
of  a  Book  is  almost  as  effective  as  the  authority  of  a 
Pope  or  of  a  Czar  for  keeping  the  masses  quiescent." 

"But  your  own  son — you  wish  him  taught  outworn 
superstitions?" 

"Won't  hurt  him.  It  never  hurt  me  to  believe  in 
the  Bible." 

"You  do  appear  to  have  escaped  unscathed." 

He  laughed — but  at  once  became  grave  again. 

"Don't  stir  up  that  kind  of  thing,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  with  just  a  touch  of  authority  in  his  tone  which, 
in  my  heart,  I  resented. 

"Your  casting  a  doubt  on  some  of  those  old  Bible 
stories  has  had  an  effect  on  Matthew  that  he  will  prob- 
ably never  outgrow.  His  aunt  insisted  that  I  come 
round  here  and  threaten  you  with  my  Jovian  frown  if 
you  don't  stop  corrupting  our  children.  She  said  she 
had  complained  of  you  to  Murray,  and  Murray  had 
made  light  of  it." 

"He  didn't  make  light  of  it  to  me!" 

"Oh,  he  didn't,  didn't  he?"  Mr.  EUory  quickly 
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asked,  darting  a  keen  look  at  me.  ' '  He  made  himself 
disagreeable  about  it,  did  he  ? " 

"Well,  he  wasn't  conspicuously  agreeable  about 
it." 

"And  you  backed  down,  I  suppose,  and  promised 
to  be  good?"  Mr.  Ellory  frowned. 

"Isn't  that,  in  your  opinion,  what  I  should  have 
done?" 

"I  can't  quite  see  you  doing  it — although,"  he 
frowned  again,  "any  other  teacher  in  your  place 
would  have  done  it.     What  did  you  do?" 

"It  ended  in  what  the  newspapers  call  'a  violent 
altercation'  about  something  that  hadn't  anything  to 
do  with  your  friends  Jonah  and  Noah." 

"Eh?     What  was  that?" 

"The  poor  pay  given  to  city  railway  employees  and 
their  right  to  strike.  We  became  quite  insulting  to 
each  other  about  it." 

Mr.  Ellory 's  look  of  satisfaction  seemed  irrelevant. 

"So  you  and  Murray  don't  hit  it  off  very  v/oll, 
eh?" 

"We  're  not  speaking  just  now." 

"You  don't  mean  that?" 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  seen  him  to 
speak  to  since  our  altercation.  But  my  impression  is 
that  we  are  not  speaking." 

"My  sister  will  be  consoled.  She  has  been  highly 
displeased  with  her  rector  for  refusing  to  share  her 
indignation  against  you  and  all  your  works !  That  's 
why  she  has  sent  me  after  you.  I  promised  her  I  'd 
settle  you.    So  here  I  am — to  settle  you ! ' ' 
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Again  he  laughed  so  uproariously  that  I  was  glad 
nobod}^  was  about.  I  didn't  quite  understand  his 
hilarious  amusement. 

"But,  now  that  I  have  learned  of  l\Ir.  Murray's 
chivalrous  and  friendly  defense  of  me  against  unjust 
attack,"  I  said,  "I  am  on  speaking  terms  with  him 
again. ' ' 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Ellory  firmly;  "you  're  not.  Let 
well  enough  alone." 

"The  Bible  says,  'Let  not  the  sun  go  down  on  your 
wrath.'  " 

"It  's  all  right  for  you  to  forgive  him  in  your 
heart.  Nothing  else  is  necessary,"  Mr.  Ellory  main- 
tained. 

"But  if  he  shows  signs  of  remorse  I  shall  at  least 
meet  him  half  way. ' ' 

"I  don't  at  all  see  the  necessity,"  Mr.  Ellory  pro- 
tested. 

"Do  you  ever  read  the  Bible?"  I  asked.  "If  you 
would  read  it  as  well  as  uphold  it  as  a  fetish,  you 
might  stop  being  a  capitalistic  exploiter!" 

"I  shall  certainly  avoid  reading  anything  that  might 
have  so  disastrous  an  effect  as  that — though,  even  with 
my  limited  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  I  venture  to  defy 
you  to  find  any  mention  therein  of  that  product  of 
modern  Christian  civilization,  the  capitalistic  ex- 
ploiter. ' ' 

"You  are  very  ra.sh,"  I  said  as  I  rose  and  went  to 
the  marble-topped  center-table,  on  which  a  large  Bible 
reposed  ornamentally.  "Thus  saith  the  Scriptures," 
I  proclaimed,  as  I  turned  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
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**  'Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your 
miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are 
corrupted — '  Hear  also  what  saith  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah: 'For  among  my  people  are  found  wicked  men 
that  set  a  trap,  they  catch  men.  They  wax  fat,  they 
shine.  Shall  I  not  visit  them  for  these  things?  saith 
the  Lord. '    Want  any  more  ? "  I  asked. 

"Now,  who  would  have  believed,"  said  Mr.  Ellory  in 
surprise,  "that  they  had  their  mud-slingers  and 
knockers  against  the  rich  as  far  back  as  that !  When 
I  was  at  college,  he  added  reminiscently,  "I  had  to 
translate  some  verses  of  the  lyric  poet  Alcaeus,  and 
there  were  two  lines  of  a  poem  by  that  old  Greek  that 
got  hold  of  me,  stuck  in  my  craw,  and  made  me — made 
me  what  I  am: 

"Wealth  makes  the  man.     On  him  that's  poor 
Proud  worth  looks  down,  and  Honor  shuts  the  door. 

I  positively  believe,  Miss  Wentzler,  that  those  two  lines 
are  responsible  for  my  success  in  life." 

"Your  success?" 

"You  wouldn't  call  me  a  success?" 

"A  financial  success,  of  course." 

"But  as  a  man  you  'd  say  I  was  a  failure?" 

"No — not  until  I  've  made  sure  that  Mr.  Murray 
will  make  up  with  me ;  for  I  can 't  have  both  the  rector 
and  the  trustee  down  on  me. ' ' 

"If  you  have  the  audacity  to  tell  me  I  'm  a  failure 
■ — much  good  your  making  up  with  Murray  will  do 
you!     What  do  you  call  a  successful  man?" 

"One  who  has  the  vision  to  put  service  before  gain." 
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Mr.  Ellory  rose,  came  to  the  table,  and  closed  the 
Bible. 

"You  unpractical  little  visionary,  once  you  get  a 
good  chance  at  the  flesh-pots,  you  11  like  them  as  well 
as  the  worst  of  us." 

"Not,  I  hope,  while  any  of  my  fellow  men  slave  and 
starve. ' ' 

He  lifted  his  hand  as  if  he  were  going  to  touch  me; 
but  the  sound  of  the  returning  boarders  in  the  hall 
outside  the  parlor  checked  him. 

With  rather  abrupt  haste,  he  said  good  night  to  me 
and  left. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  I  was  getting  ready  for  bed, 
a  special-delivery  letter  was  brought  to  my  room.  It 
was  from  Henry: 

Well,  Maggie,  the  ax  has  fallen,  and  I  am  out  of  a  job. 
Their  charge  against  me  was  that  I  was  teaching  a  philoso- 
phj'  of  patriotism  that  was  likely  to  corrupt  the  citizenship 
of  young  men,  my  philosophy  being  that  the  highest  t\'pe 
of  citizen  and  of  statesman  is  he  who  puts  loyalty  to  prin- 
ciple, to  conscience,  before  loyalty  to  country. 

I  'm  out  after  another  job  now ;  and  if  they  won't  let 
me  teach  in  any  school  or  college,  I  '11  talk  from  soap- 
boxes on  street-comers. 

The  trustees  are  already  regretting  their  drastic  action 
against  me,  for  fifty  students  immediately  left  the  college, 
and  Dr.  Norwood  resigned. 

My  next  step  will  be  to  try  to  organize  a  People's 
Church,  where  I  can  preach  whatever  I  have  to  say  with- 
out being  hampered.  But  the  vested  interests  of  this  town, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  will  try  to  prevent  my  getting 
a  hall  or  a  building,  or  even  a  lot. 
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Look  here,  Maggie,  you  speak  of  being  alone  and  unpro- 
tected in  the  world.  You're  not.  You  have  me.  Do  I 
need  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  knight  while  I  live — ready 
to  die  to  shield  you  from  harm? 

I  pressed  his  letter  to  my  lips,  to  my  cheek,  to  my 
heart.  Beside  Henry  how  small  all  other  men  looked 
to  me! 

"When  shall  we  ever  see  each  other  again?"  I 
sighed,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  his  letter  under  my  pillow. 
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DISASTER 

THE  next  morning,  on  my  way  to  school,  when  I 
reached  the  pavement  in  front  of  St.  Mark's 
I  came  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Murray  as  he  stepped  out 
of  the  church  door.  He  would  have  passed  me  by 
with  a  mere  lift  of  his  hat  and  a  distant  bow,  but  I 
waylaid  him.  He  was  used  to  girls  waylaying  him. 
I  spoke  to  him  hastily — a  long  sentence  all  in  one 
breath,  for  I  was  nervous: 

"I  have  an  impression  I  was  rude  to  you,  ]\Ir.  Mur- 
ray, last  time  we  met,  and  I  apologize,  as  becometh  a 
lady  and  a  Christian;  but  indeed  you  must  have  de- 
served it,  for  my  disposition  is  much  too  amiable  to 
get  upset  without  grievous  provocation — I  believe  it 
was  something  about  Noah  and  Jonah  and  the  low 
wages  of  New  Munich  car  conductors,  wasn't  it? — 
and  I  take  it  all  back,  and  promise  never  again  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  you,  or  what  is  your  clergycal — 
clerical — duty;  of  course,  on  condition  that  you  re- 
frain from  telling  me  my  pedagogical  duty." 

I  stopped,  rather  exhausted. 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  replied  gravely,  though  his  face 
was  flushed  and  his  eyes  very  bright  as  he  looked  at  the 
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becoming  red  wing  in  my  hat,  "that  I  shall  have  to 
continue  to  tell  you  your  pedagogical  duty  when  I  see 
you  violating  it.  You  know,  it  is — perhaps  unfortu- 
nately— my  priestly  province  to  admonish  transgres- 
sors. ' ' 

"But  I  thought  that  was  what  we  quarreled  about 
— your  refusing  to  admonish  the  influential  trans- 
gressors of  your  church." 

"You  imply — but  I  gathered  that  you  were  apolo- 
gizing!" 

"Oh,  I  am,  I  assure  you." 

"Let  us  forget  it,  then.     Good  morning." 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  left  me  abruptly;  and  I 
walked  on  to  my  school  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

"Snubbed!"  I  decided,  with  a  little  stiffening  in  my 
throat,  as  I  went  into  my  school-room.  "I  suppose, 
as  an  apology,  it  did  leave  some  things  to  be  desired. 
Oh,  well!" 

I  sighed,  cast  off  the  depression  that  was  weighing 
me  down,  and  turned  to  my  work. 

It  was  at  recess  on  that  same  day  that  a  little  matter 
which  came  up  for  discipline  resulted  for  me  in  what 
at  the  time  seemed  like  black  catastrophe. 

The  primary  department  of  St.  Mark's  School  was 
provided  with  a  thirteen-year-old  servant  to  assist 
the  children,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  with 
their  wraps,  overshoes,  and  other  material  needs.  The 
child  who  at  present  filled  this  position  was  a  delicate- 
looking  girl  who  seemed  to  me  insufficiently  clad  for 
the  winter  cold,  as  well  as  undernourished.  I  had 
noticed  recently  that  when  my  pupils  at  recess  ate  the 
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little  luncheons  they  usually  brought  with  them,  of 
fruit,  cake,  or  sandwiches,  Mollie  watched  them  hun- 
grily ;  so  this  morning  I  had  brought  her  two  oranges. 

"For  your  lunch  at  recess,  Mollie,"  I  told  her. 
"You  can  put  them  on  the  closet  shelf  until  then." 

Many  times  during  the  morning  I  saw  the  child 
watching  the  clock  so  longingly  that  I  began  to  fear 
she  must  be  half  starved. 

When  recess  time  came  at  last,  I  noticed  the  unusual 
speed  with  which,  when  the  last  child  was  despatched, 
she  took  her  oranges  from  the  closet  shelf  and  ran  out 
into  the  playground  to  eat  them ;  and  I  sighed  with  a 
sense  of  relief  in  thinking  that  when  she  came  back 
that  look  of  hunger  would  surely  be  replaced  by  an 
aspect  of  satisfaction  and  well-being,  for  the  oranges 
were  large  and  solid. 

As  I  rested  at  my  desk,  fortifying  myself  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  morning  with  an  apple  and  a  novel,  I 
determined  that,  as  to-morrow  was  Saturday,  I  would 
call  to  see  Mollie  at  her  home  and  if  possible  learn 
something  of  her  circumstances.  She  was  a  reserved 
child,  whose  natural  refinement  was  rather  more  evi- 
dent than  that  of  many  of  the  children  whom  she 
served,  and  1  feared  that  if  her  mother  were  anything 
like  her  1  would  learn  nothing  from  my  visit  except 
what  I  could  gather  from  my  own  observation. 

I  had  just  begun  to  be  interested  in  my  novel  and 
my  apple  when  suddenly  Mollie  came  running  back 
into  the  school-room,  looking  pale  and  rather  wild. 

"Matthew  Ellory  took  my  oranges!"  she  reported, 
trying  so  hard  to  keep  from  crying  that  she  spoke 
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scarcely  above  a  whisper.     "He  says  they  ain't  mine 
and  that  I  stole  'em  off  somebody ! ' ' 

Her  lips  trembled,  and  suddenly  she  sobbed.  ''He 
called  me  a  thief  right  in  front  of  all  the  scholars! 
Every  one  of  'em  was  standin'  round,  and  heard 
him!" 

"We  shall  soon  settle  that!"  I  exclaimed,  going  at 
once  to  the  window  and  ringing  the  bell  with  a  vigor 
that  brought  the  children  scampering  back  to  the 
house,  clamoring  to  know,  as  they  crowded  into  the 
room,  why  their  recess  had  been  cut  short. 

"I  '11  tell  you  when  you  've  taken  your  seats,"  I 
announced. 

When  they  were  all  seated  and  quiet,  I  called  Mat- 
thew to  my  desk. 

He  obeyed  with  an  air  of  defiance  and  bravado. 

"I  gave  Mollie  two  oranges  this  morning,  Matthew. 
You  took  them  from  her,  and  insulted  her." 

"I  thought  she  had  stolen  them  from  one  of  the 
scholars.     She  never  brought  any  lunch  before." 

"You  will  have  to  apologize  to  Mollie  for  insulting 
her,  Matthew;  and  to  the  school  for  disgracing  it  by 
your  conduct." 

"I  won't!" 

"Matthew!"  I  said  in  solemn  warning. 

"I  don't  apologize  to  servants." 

Mollie,  turning  white,  shrank  back  as  if  the  boy  had 
struck  her  in  the  face. 

I  stepped  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"You  will  have  to  go  home,  Matthew,  and  stay  there 
until  you  are  ready  to  make  amends  to  Mollie." 
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"Huh!"  he  laughed,  as  he  turned  and  snatched  his 
hat  and  coat  from  the  closet,  "I  guess  my  aunt  and 
my — my  father  M'ill  see  to  that,  all  right!" 

1  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  the  morning's  les- 
sons proceeded  as  usual. 

I  sent  Mollie  to  the  nearest  grocery  store  to  buy  for 
me  some  fruit  and  pretzels,  and  when  she  returned 
with  them  I  dismissed  her  for  the  day,  making  her 
take  the  food  with  her. 

Mr.  Ellory  had  told  me  the  evening  before  that  he 
was  going  to  New  York  on  a  midnight  train,  so  I  de- 
cided to  write  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  my  conflict 
with  Matthew  to  Miss  Ellory,  and  tell  her  that,  as 
soon  as  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  he  might  return. 

In  spite  of  the  warning  that  Miss  Davis,  the  teacher 
of  the  upper  school,  had  given  me  as  to  the  danger 
of  offending  Miss  Ellory,  I  never  for  a  moment  antici- 
pated any  serious  trouble  from  so  clear  a  case;  it 
seemed  to  me  it  must  be  manifest  to  her  that  Matthew 
sorely  needed  a  lesson  in  consideration  for  others. 

When,  therefore,  the  next  day — as,  with  Saturday 
morning's  delicious  sense  of  relief  in  not  being  obliged 
to  hurry  to  school,  I  lingered  luxuriously  over  my 
breakfast  and  a  newspaper — I  found  when  my  mail 
was  handed  to  me,  the  following  note  from  Mr. 
Murray,  it  had  the  effect  of  a  brickbat  hurled  at  my 
head: 

My  dear  Miss  Wentzler: 

You  will  surely  agree  with  me  that  your  immediate  resig- 
nation  from  St.   Mark's  primary  department  will  bo  for 
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the  best  interests  of  the  school.  We  can  not  continue  to 
be  annoyed  by  complaints  of  your  teaching  and  your  dis- 
cipline. Your  lack  of  tact  in  alienating  influential  patrons 
proves  you  unqualified  for  this  place. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees  occurs  two 
weeks  hence.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that  they  would  not 
wish  you  to  continue  at  St.  Mark's  another  two  weeks. 
I  therefore  request  your  immediate  resignation. 

I  inclose  my  personal  check  for  your  salary  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month,  as  I  am  confident  the  trustees  will 
uphold  and  commend  my  prompt  action  in  this  case,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances. 

Very  truly  yours, 

„,  ,r    - ,    _    ,  Charles  Holmes  Murray. 

St.  Marks  Rectory. 

I  was  too  angry  to  be  hurt.  I  was  so  angry  that  I 
was  absolutely  cool  and  collected.  If  ^Ir.  Murray- 
thought  to  crush  ray  spirit  with  such  cold-blooded  inso- 
lence, he  would  learn  of  what  stuff  I  was  made ! 

I  went  immediately  to  the  telephone  and  called  the 
rectory.  Mr.  Murray's  secretary  answered  me.  She 
requested  that  I  give  her  my  message.  I  replied  that 
I  would  have  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Murray  himself.  She 
asked  my  name,  and  told  me  to  hold  the  telephone  a 
moment.  On  her  return  she  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Murray  could  not  come  to  the  telephone  and  that  I 
would  have  to  give  her  my  message.  I  inquired 
whether  he  would  see  me  for  a  few  minutes  if  I  called 
at  the  rectory.    No ;  he  was  engaged  all  the  morning. 

I  said  good-by,  hung  up  the  receiver,  and  returned 
to  my  room.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  better  to 
write  what  I  had  to  say. 
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So  I  seated  myself  at  my  desk  and  wrote: 

My  dear  Mr.  Murray: 

I  return,  inclosed,  your  personal  cheek.  I  was  engaged 
by  the  trustees  of  St.  Mark's  School,  and  they  alone  have 
the  authority  to  discharge  me  and  to  pay  my  salary. 
Therefore  I  shall  be  at  my  post,  as  usual,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

You  have  evidently  been  misinformed  as  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  about  Matthew  Ellory.  Permit  me  to  give  them 
to  you.  Matthew  accused  Mollie,  the  maid,  before  all  the 
pupils,  of  having  stolen  two  oranges  which  I  had  given  her, 
and  he  took  the  oranges  from  her.  I  told  him  he  would 
have  to  apologize  to  Mollie  and  to  the  school,  and  he  re- 
fused to  do  it,  adding  to  his  offense  by  saying  before  Mollie 
and  all  the  school,  "I  don't  apologize  to  servants."  I  sent 
him  home  to  stay  until  he  could  come  to  terms. 

I  don't  know  how  you  came  by  a  distortion  of  these 
facts,  for  I  have  always  found  Matthew  a  perfectly  truth- 
ful boy  and  I  can't  believe  that  he  distorted  them.  But,  of 
course,  if  you  had  known  the  truth,  the  note  that  I  have 
just  received  from  you  could  never  have  been  written — I  do 
you  the  justice  to  feel  sure  of  that.  But  you  should  not 
have  been  so  ready  to  judge  me  unheard. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Margaret  Wentzleb. 

I  carried  this  note  myself  to  the  door  of  the  rectory, 
and  left  it  with  the  maid  who  answered  my  ring. 

In  an  hour  came  Mr.  Murray's  reply.  "When  I 
opened  it  my  heart  sank  as  I  saw  his  check  returned 
to  me. 
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My  dear  Miss  Wentzler: 

Further  discussion  is  useless,  as  the  matter  is  closed. 
Miss  Bertha  Sanford  is  engaged  to  take  your  place  at  St. 
Mark's  primary  department  on  Monday  morning. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Holmes  Murray. 

I  despatched  my  reply  at  once : 

My  dear  Mr.  Murray: 

As  the  trustees  engaged  me  for  the  year,  and  as  no 
just  cause  can  be  shown  for  discharging  me,  they  will  be 
obliged,  if  they  do  discharge  me,  to  pay  my  salary  for  the 
rest  of  the  year — so  I  again  return  your  check.  Be  as- 
sured that  I  shall  be  at  my  post  on  Monday  morning,  and 
if  necessary  shall  call  for  the  protection  of  the  State 
militia  in  the  prosecution  of  my  duties,  and  you  will  have 
a  lovely  scandal  at  St.  Mark's.     "Beware  the  fury  of  a 

patient  woman!" 

Very  truly  yours, 

Margaret  Wentzler. 

To  this  note  I  received  no  reply. 

I  spent  a  terrible  day  and  night.  I  had  no  money 
saved,  for,  though  I  was  a  fairly  good  manager,  my 
small  salary  was  scarcely  adequate  for  my  expenses.  I 
knew  that  if  I  were  discharged  from  this  school  I 
could  not  easily  get  another,  for  my  record  would 
follow  me.  But  it  was  not  alone  the  responsibility  of 
want  that  appalled  me.  It  was  my  isolation  in  my 
trouble,  ray  friendlessness,  that  terrified  me. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  telephoned  to  Mr.  Ellory's 
home  to  inquire  whether  he  had  returned  from  New 
York.    I  was  told  that  he  had  not,  but  that  he  was 
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expected  home  at  five  o'clock.  I  determined  that  I 
would  try  to  see  him  that  night,  though  I  felt  not  at 
all  confident  of  his  support.  The  stand  Mr.  Murray- 
had  taken  was  such  a  shocking  surprise  to  me — it  was 
so  far  beneath  anything  I  had  thought  him  capable 
of — that  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  look  for  a  higher 
standard  of  fairness  from  Mr.  Ellory,  especially  as  it 
was  his  own  child  against  whom  he  would  have  to  up- 
hold me.  Probably  Mr.  Ellory  would  agree  with  his 
son  and  his  sister  that  "to  apologize  to  a  servant"  was 
degrading. 

However,  it  is  usually  he  who  has  nothing  to  lose 
that  can  fight  hardest.  If  the  rector  fondly  believed 
that  at  his  command  I  would  meekly  step  down  and 
out  without  battling  for  my  rights  with  all  my  feeble 
resources,  he  would  learn  his  mistake.  I  would  cer- 
tainly appeal  to  Mr.  Ellory  before  I  gave  up. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  that  Sunday  was  the  longest 
day  I  had  ever  spent.  I  tried  in  vain  to  read ;  I  went 
for  a  long  walk ;  I  wrote  to  Henry,  but  abstained  from 
the  comfort  of  telling  him  of  my  predicament,  for  I 
could  not  add  to  the  anxieties  of  his  own  misfortunes. 

At  last,  at  six  o'clock,  with  a  trembling  heart  I  went 
to  the  telephone  and  again  called  up  the  home  of  Mr. 
Ellory. 

Yes,  the  servant  answered ;  Mr.  Ellory  was  at  home. 

I  asked  whether  he  could  come  to  the  telephone. 

No,  was  the  answer;  he  was  occupied.  Was  there 
any  message? 

I  said  I  would  have  to  speak  to  Mr.  Ellory  himself ; 
when  would  he  be  disengaged  ? 
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The  servant  did  not  know. 

''Please  ask  him,  then,  to  call  up  Miss  Wentzler  as 
soon  as  he  can,  if  he  will  be  so  kind." 

For  two  hours,  from  six  o'clock  to  eight,  I  waited, 
almost  ill  with  nervousness,  near  the  telephone,  but 
no  message  came  for  me. 

I  could  wait  no  longer.  I  put  on  my  wraps  and 
went  up  to  Mr.  Ellory's  house. 

As  a  liveried  man-servant  ushered  me  into  a  large 
parlor,  I  received  an  impression  of  spaciousness,  ugli- 
ness, and  vulgar  splendor ;  but  I  was  too  distracted  to 
see  details. 

A  middle-aged  woman,  who  was  reading  by  an  elec- 
tric lamp  near  an  open  grate  fire,  looked  up  as  I 
entered,  and  I  guessed  at  once  that  she  was  Miss 
Ellory.  The  expression  of  her  quite  commonplace 
face  was  rather  hard.  She  rose  as  I  came  toward  her, 
and  I  saw  that  the  book  she  held  was  the  Church 
Prayer  Book.  The  cool  inquiry  of  her  glance  did  not 
serve  to  put  me  at  my  ease. 

"I  came  to  see  Mr.  Ellory  for  a  minute  on  busi- 
ness," I  stated,  with  what  composure  I  could  assume, 
in  answer  to  her  inquiring  look. 

"On  business?  On  Sunday?"  she  asked,  and  the 
suggestion  of  disapproval  in  her  tone  was  even  less 
reassuring  than  her  glance. 

* '  I  am  sorry  it  could  not  be  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row, but  it  is  very  important." 

"Mr.  Ellory  never  transacts  business  at  his  home. 
You  will  have  to  see  him  or  one  of  his  clerks  at  his 
offices  on  a  week-day. ' ' 
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''I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is  necessary,  absolutely 
necessary,  for  me  to  see  him  this  evening." 

As  her  look  of  disapproval  changed  to  actual  antag- 
onism, I  remembered  that  Mr.  Ellory  had  once  told 
me:  "She  spends  her  life  shooing  off  young  girls 
who  pursue  me. ' ' 

'  *  You  are  one  of  Mr.  Ellory 's  stenographers  ? ' '  she 
inquired. 

* '  No. ' '  I  hesitated.  Some  instinct  warned  me  not 
to  tell  her  who  I  was.  "Not  a  stenographer;  but  I 
am  employed  by  Mr.  Ellory. ' ' 

"He  is  just  now  in  the  nursery  with  his  children, 
and  will  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  Can  you  give  me 
your  message?" 

"Not  very  well." 

"I  'm  afraid  you  will  have  to." 

I  rapidly  thought  that,  if  it  were  a  choice  between 
my  leaving  the  house  without  seeing  Mr.  Ellory  or  tell- 
ing this  woman  who  I  was,  the  latter  seemed  to  offer 
less  certainty  of  ruin  for  me. 

"You  are  Miss  Ellory?"  I  asked. 

She  inclined  her  head. 

"I  am  Miss  Wentzler." 

"Miss  Wentzler?" 

"Matthew's  teacher." 

She  slightly  started,  and  her  eyes  grew  colder,  her 
mouth  harder.  "Matthew's  teacher?  And  you  have 
come  here  to  demand  an  interview  with  his  father?" 

"To  request  an  interview  with  him." 

"Mr.  Murray  has  given  me  to  understand  that  you 
have  been  discharged  from  St.  Mark's  School.    So  I 
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can  not  imagine  what  possible  business  you  can  have 
with  Mr.  Ellory." 

As  I  looked  at  her,  I  realized,  with  a  sinking  of  my 
heart,  how  hopeless  it  would  be  to  try  to  come  to  any 
reasonable  understanding  with  her. 

"1  wish  very  much  to  speak  to  Mr.  Ellory."  I  held 
to  it,  though  despairingly. 

"You  can  not  possibly  hope  that  Mv.  Ellory  would 
uphold  you  against  his  rector  and  against  his  own 
son?"  she  said  incredulously. 

"Does  Mr.  Ellory  justify  his  son  in  this  matter?"  I 
asked. 

"Mr.  Ellory  has  not  yet  been  told  of  your  treatment 
of  his  son,  and  I  prefer  that  he  does  not  hear  the  story 
first  from  you. ' ' 

"But  your  story  and  mine  can  not  differ.  Miss  El- 
lory, since  you  got  your  facts  from  Matthew  and  me ; 
for  Matthew,  I  am  sure,  would  not  misrepresent 
them." 

"1  must  really  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  you,  Miss  Wentzler.  "When  you 
sent  my  nephew  home  because  he  refused — and  rightly 
— to  apologize  to  a  servant  (Mr.  Ellory 's  son  apologize 
to  a  servant!),  you  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  with- 
draw Matthew  from  the  school.  And,  as  he  is  no 
longer  your  pupil  and  you  are  no  longer  the  teacher 
at  St.  Mark's,  you  can  not  possibly  have  any  business 
to  discuss  with  any  member  of  this  family.  Will  you 
kindly  excuse  me  now?"  she  concluded,  moving  toward 
the  door.  "Harrison,"  she  spoke  to  the  man-servant 
in  the  hall,  "open  the  door  for  this  young  lady." 
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She  walked  away  rapidly  toward  the  stairs;  and 
almost  at  the  same  instaut,  before  1  could  move  from 
where  I  stood,  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  parlor 
was  opened,  and  Mr.  Ellory  strode  into  the  room, 
exclaiming  explosively:  ''Sarah!  What  's  this  Mat- 
thew tells—" 

He  stopped  short  as  he  saw  his  sister's  empty  chair 
— and  me  standing  near  it. 
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MR.  ELLORY  AND  MR.   MURRAY 

WHAT — why!"  he  exclaimed,  comiug  to  me  and 
taking  my  hand.  "1  find  you  here!  Well, 
well,  well !     But  you  look  ill.     What  'sup?" 

I  found  that  I  could  not  speak.  I  looked  up  into 
his  face  pleadingly,  biting  my  lips  hard  to  control  my- 
self— and  suddenly  the  long  tension  of  that  intermin- 
able day  gave  way  and  I  burst  out  crying.  1  sobbed 
and  shook  with  the  stress  of  my  pent-up  misery,  ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ellory  had  delib- 
erately drawn  me  to  him  and  that  I  was  weeping 
against  his  coat. 

"Never  mind,  my  girl;  just  you  cry  it  out  right 
here,"  he  said  soothingly,  holding  my  head  against  his 
chest.  ' '  Stay  right  where  you  are  until  you  've  cried 
it  out!" 

The  unmistakable  satisfaction  in  his  tone  brought 
me  to  myself,  and  1  drew  myself  away  and  stopped 
crying. 

"I  'm  ashamed  of  myself!"  I  said,  wiping  my  eyes 
and  trying  to  speak  severely,  bnt  hardly  managing  it. 
"I  suppose  you  don't  know,  Mr.  Ellory,  why  I  'm 
here?" 

"I  've  just  had  the  yarn  from  Matthew.  Sit  down 
and  let  me  have  it  from  you. ' ' 
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He  drew  me  toward  a  sofa ;  but  I  stopped  at  a  chair 
before  the  fire,  and  he  seated  himself  opposite  me. 

"If  you  have  heard  it  from  Matthew,"  I  said,  "I  'm 
sure  you  have  heard  the  truth.  If  I  know  Matthew, 
he  would  n  't  lie  to  shield  himself. ' ' 

I  had  not  meant  to  flatter  him  about  his  boy,  but  his 
face  lighted  up  with  pleasure. 

"If  you  could  know  what  that  means  to  me — your 
saying  that — you,  who  don 't  truckle !  Yes,  you  do 
know  that  boy  of  mine.  He  has  never  in  his  life  lied 
to  me,  ]Miss  "Wentzler,  though  I  don 't  spare  him  when 
he  breaks  the  traces.  Well,"  he  added,  leaning  back 
comfortably  in  his  arm-chair,  fitting  together  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  and  letting  his  eyes  rest  with  apparent 
satisfaction  upon  my  face,  though  I  knew  it  must  be 
hideously  tear-stained,  "so  you  've  come  to  pray  me  to 
send  Mat  back  to  school  ?  Do  you  know,  I  would  not 
have  expected  you  to  do  that? — to  come  weeping  to 
me  to  beg  me  to  send  Mat  back.  It  was  n  't  a  bit  my 
idea  of  you.  It  shows  how  little  any  one  ever  really 
knows  any  one  else. 

"To  be  frank,  I  can't  blame  the  boy  much.  His 
aurrt  idolizes  him,  indulges  him,  spoils  him  ruinously. 
It  's  getting  to  be  serious.  Now,  with  Bobby,  my 
younger  boy,  she  is  rather  over-severe.  She  never 
took  to  Bobby,  for  some  reason  or  other.  When  I  'm 
not  about,  I  know  she  lets  Matthew  tyrannize  over  and 
tease  Bob.  A  man  is  very  helpless.  Miss  Wentzler, 
to  correct  such  things  in  his  home.  Not  that  I  don't 
appreciate  the  care  that  my  sister  (she  's  my  half- 
sister)  gives  to  my  children." 
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' '  I  was  not  sure, ' '  I  said,  hope  alternately  rising  and 
falling  in  my  heart  as  he  talked,  "but  that  you,  too, 
would  object  to  my  telling  Matthew  he  must  apologize 
to  a  servant. ' ' 

"Perhaps  I  do  object.  And  if  I  do?"  he  asked,  his 
keen  eyes  fairly  piercing  me.  "You  '11  back  down, 
of  course,  and  let  Mat  return  to  school  on  my  terms?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  do  that!  You  must  see,  Mr. 
Ellory,"  I  pleaded,  "that  I  can't  condone  his  treat- 
ment of  MoUie  just  because  his  aunt  has  spoiled  him — 
as  you  seem  to  think  I  ought," 

"His  treatment  of  Mollie?  If  I  thought  him  in  the 
wrong  at  all,  I  would  put  his  defiance  of  his  teacher  at 
the  head  of  his  offenses — not  his  treatment  of  Mollie. 
But  you  say  you  'can't'  take  him  back.  That  's  the 
tune,  is  it?  You  did  n't  come  here,  then,  to  beg  me  to 
send  him  back  ?  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it — if  I  forbid  his  apologizing  to  a  servant  ? ' ' 

"I  thought  you  would  be  a  wiser  father  than  that. 
But  if  you  are  not — of  course  there  's  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do  but  give  up  my  position. ' ' 

"You  'd  give  up  your  position  before  you  'd  yield 
tome?" 

' '  It  would  not  be  a  question  of  yielding  to  you,  Mr. 
Ellory.  If  you  can't  see  for  yourself,"  I  exclaimed 
rather  warmly,  "what  is  for  your  own  son's  best 
good!" 

"I  do  see.  The  fact  that  the  offended  damsel  is  a 
servant  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  point  is 
that  Matthew  defied  your  authority  when  you  were, 
to  say  the  least,  neither  unfair  nor  unreasonable.     He 
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will,  of  course,  return  to  school  to-morrow  morning,  do 
exactly  what  you  have  ordered  him  to  do,  and  in  ad- 
dition apologize  to  you." 

"Mr.  Ellory!"  I  said  rather  breathlessly.  "Oh, 
thank  you!  Not  only  for  myself.  I  like  Matthew, 
and  it  is  for  his  sake,  too,  that  I  am  glad  you  decide 
like  this.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Ellory,  1  am  glad  for  Mat- 
thew's sake,  too." 

"Do  you  think  I  doubt  it?  Why,  do  you  know,  you 
are  the  only  teacher  that  boy  has  ever  had  who,  when 
it  came  to  a  crisis,  did  n't  knuckle  down  to  him?  Can 
you  imagine  how  pleased  I  am  that  at  last  he  is  in 
honest,  disinterested  hands?  It  will  be  the  saving  of 
him.  liis  aunt  is  making  a  cad  of  him.  If  it  isn't 
stopped,  he  will  have  to  go  through  some  nasty  ordeals 
at  school  and  at  college  to  have  it  knocked  out  of  him. 
The  lad  likes  you,  and  when  he  finds  you  've  won  out 
in  this  tussle  with  him,  he  '11  profoundly  respect  you. ' ' 

"But  your  sister?" 

"My  half-sister.  Oh,  she  's  used  to  my  butting  in 
and  upsetting  her  kind  of  discipline.  Did  she  notify 
you  that  she  had  taken  Matthew  out  of  school?" 

"No;  but  Mr.  Murray  did." 

"Murray  notified  you ?  What  has  he  to  do  with  it? 
He  would  n't  miss  such  a  chance,  would  he,  for  having 
a  sympathetic,  heart-to-heart  talk  with  you  ?  Did  you 
weep  all  over  his  bosom  ? ' ' 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  cheeks,  and  at  sight  of  my 
confusion  J\Ir.  Ellory  laughed — I  thought  a  little  bit- 
terly. 

"Look  here,  my  girl.     What  brought  you  here  this 
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evening? — since  you  did  not  come  to  promise  to  be 
good  if  I  'd  send  Matthew  back  to  school." 

* '  I  did  n  't  come  to  ask  you  to  send  Matthew  back  at 
all,  but  to  ask  you  to  send  me  back.  Mr.  Murray  has 
discharged  me ! " 

Mr.  Ellory  suddeul}^  leaned  forward  in  his  chair. 

"Murray  discharged  you!  Discharged  you? 
What  for?" 

"For  my  'lack  of  tact  in  alienating  influential 
patrons.'  " 

Mr.  Ellory  stared.     ' '  Well,  I  'm  blest ! ' ' 

"So  am  1 1"  I  nodded. 

"By  gad,  he  takes  a  lot  upon  himself!  By  what 
authority  does  he  discharge  you,  I  'd  like  to  know  ? ' ' 

For  answer,  I  took  from  my  coat  pocket  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's two  letters  and  copies  of  my  replies,  and  handed 
them  to  Mr.  Ellory. 

He  read  them  aloud,  his  face  changing  so  frequently 
and  suddenly  from  amusement  to  anger,  from  a  grin  to 
a  scowl,  that  I  had  a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  his 
emotional  transitions. 

At  the  end  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  up- 
roariously. 

"Oh,  but  this  is  as  good  as  a  play!  Say,  I  'm  glad 
I  chose  you  for  St.  Mark 's  School !  As  for  Murray,  I 
knew  he  was  several  kinds  of  a  snob — ^but  it  seems  I 
did  n  't  know  how  many  kinds,  for  I  would  hardly  have 
expected  this  of  him." 

"Neither  would  I,"  I  admitted. 

"Now  watch  the  fun  I     I  '11  call  him  on  the  'phone. " 
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But,  as  he  rose,  a  sound  in  the  hall  arrested  him  and 
he  stood  still.     Harrison  was  admitting  a  visitor. 

"Are  Miss  Ellory  and  Mr.  Ellory  at  home?"  we 
heard  a  familiar  voice  inquire;  and  quick  as  a  flash 
Mr.  Ellory  turned  about  and,  motioning  me  to  follow 
him,  led  the  way  to  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  by  which,  a  short  time  before,  he  himself  had 
entered. 

"Wait  here !"  he  hurriedly  whispered,  as  he  stepped 
aside  to  let  me  pass  into  the  little  smoking-room  open- 
ing from  the  parlor;  "and  listen  if  you  like.  I  '11 
leave  the  door  open." 

From  a  "point  of  vantage"  near  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  I  found  myself,  I  watched  him  as  he 
strolled  back  across  the  length  of  the  parlor  and  of- 
fered his  hand  to  the  visitor  whom  Harrison  was  ush- 
ering in. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Murray — how  do  you  do?"  he  said  in  a 
hold-ofl;  tone  of  voice  that  would  have  been  apt  to 
abash  a  less  intrepid  spirit  than  the  rector's. 

"Rather  late  for  a  call,  Mr.  Ellory,  but  1  had  to  see 
you  to-night.     1  suppose  you  know  what  about  ? ' ' 

"Why,  no.  Draw  up  to  the  fire  and  be  comfort- 
able," said  Mr.  Ellory,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
toward  the  chair  I  had  just  left.     "Smoke?" 

"Thank  you." 

They  lit  cigars,  and  smoked  as  they  talked. 

"Miss  Ellory  has  not  told  you?"  inquired  Mr.  Mur- 
ray. 

"I  've  had  no  chance  to  talk  to  her  since  I  came 
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home  a  few  hours  ago.  What's  the  trouble?  You 
look  pale." 

"It  's  about  Miss  Wentzler,  our  primary  teacher." 

** Getting  married,  is  she?  A  corkin'  good-lookiu' 
girl— heh?" 

''Ye-es,  she  's  an  extremely  handsome  girl.     But — " 

"I  've  seen  her  on  the  street,  and  say!  The  way 
she  carries  herself — that  poise  of  her  head !  Mrs. 
Danny  Leitzel  tells  me  she  's  as  witty  as  she  's  pretty. 
Some  teacher,  eh?  Well,  whom  is  she  marrying? 
You?     Is  that  why  you  're  pale?" 

"I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  the  lady's  good 
graces.  Quite  the  contrary.  No ;  she  is  not  leaving 
us  to  get  married — but  she  's  leaving  us." 

*'She  is?  But  the  woods  are  full  of  school-teachers, 
so  why  look  pale  ?  To  be  sure,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
get  another  so  good-looking.  What  's  she  leaving 
for?" 

"Last  Friday  morning,  Mr.  Ellory,  she  ordered 
your  son  Matthew  to  apologize,  in  the  presence  of  the 
school,  to  the  maid  who  works  at  the  school,  because 
Matthew,  through  a  quite  excusable  misunderstanding, 
had  accused  the  maid  of  taking  two  oranges.  Mat- 
thew refused  to  apologize,  and  Miss  Wentzler  sent  him 
home  and  told  him  he  could  not  return  to  school  until 
he  was  willing  to  apologize  both  to  the  school  and  to 
the  maid.  Your  sister,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  story, 
sent  for  me,  and  told  me  she  would  withdraw  Mat- 
thew from  the  school  until  Miss  Wentzler  was  dis- 
charged, and  that  she  would  see  to  it  that  a  number 
of  other  patrons  withdraw  their  children. ' ' 
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"The  patrons  who  happen  to  be  in  my  employ. 
WeU?" 

' '  Yes.  You  see,  that  would  mean  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  school.  We  have  had  other  complaints  of 
Miss  Wentzler.  She  has  taught  things  about  the  Bible 
to  which  some  of  the  patrons — your  sister  among  them 
— have  taken  exception.  I  have  remonstrated  with 
her,  but  to  very  little  purpose.  So,  when  this  new 
trouble  with  her  came  up,  I  felt  sure  that  the  trustees 
would  wish  a  teacher  so  lacking  in  tact  dismissed  at 
once.  If  we  waited  for  their  regular  meeting,  two 
weeks  hence,  the  injury  to  the  school  would  have  gone 
too  far  to  be  remedied." 

"So  you  want  her  summarily  dismissed?" 

"Under  the  circumstances,  it  seemed  the  only  thing 
possible." 

"Isn't  that  a  rather  drastic  way  to  treat  a  young 
lady?" 

"When  the  good  of  our  school  is  in  question,  Mr. 
EUory?" 

"And  just  what  is  your  charge  against  her?" 

"Obviously,  failure  in  tact  and  discipline.  Inabil- 
ity to  hold  our  patrons.  Constant  annoying  rows  in 
the  school  either  about  what  she  teaches  or  what  she 
does.     We  can't  keep  her." 

"But  that  is  a  question  for  the  trustees  to  decide, 
isn't  it?" 

"Certainly.  And  that  is  why  I  am  here:  to  get 
your  sanction." 

"My  sanction,"  repeated  Mr.  EUory,  "to  Miss 
Wentzler 's  immediate  dismissal?" 
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"Exactly." 

* '  Of  course,  Mr.  Murray,  I  am  not  interested  in  this 
case  except  as  it  concerns  my  boy. ' ' 

"And  the  welfare  of  the  school?" 

"  To  me  that  is  secondary.  You  know  me.  Which, 
then,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  better  discipline 
for  Matthew — in  its  ultimate  effect  on  his  character: 
for  me  to  sanction  the  discharge  of  this  teacher,  or  to 
order  my  son  to  go  back  to  school  and  obey  her?" 

"Miss  Ellory  has  already  withdrawn  Matthew  from 
the  school." 

"I  was  not  consulted.  But  as  to  Matthew?  That, 
as  I  said,  is  the  only  question  for  me  in  the  matter. 
I  ask  you  as  my  moral  mentor,  my  spiritual  adviser, 
which  course  I  ought  to  pursue  for  my  boy's  best 
good?" 

"That  is  surely  a  question  for  you  alone  to  decide, 
Mr.  Ellory.     Your  rector  can  not  be  your  conscience." 

"If  it  were  your  own  son,  what  would  you  do?" 

"I  should  not  like  to  ask  my  son  to  humiliate  him- 
self by  publicly  apologizing  to  a  maid  for  an  excusable 
mistake.  Miss  Wentzler  could  have  avoided  all  this 
unseemly  fuss  by  simply  imposing  some  suitable  pen- 
alty upon  Matthew — depriving  him  of  his  recess  or  de- 
taining him  after  school.  She  antagonizes  unneces- 
sarily. 1  have  had  personal  experience  of  that,"  he 
added  ruef  ull}'. 

' '  Personal  experience  ?     She  has  antagonized  you  ? ' ' 

"Well,  for  a  girl  dependent  for  her  living  upon  her 
position,  she  seems  to  me  reprehensibly  unpolitie. ' ' 

"By  'unpolitie'  do  you  mean  that  she  refuses  to 
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compromise  her  principles  in  order  to  retain  your 
favor  and  hold  down  her  job?  'Tactless,'  'impolitic,' 
are  the  usual  terms,  I  find,  for  annoying  adherence  to 
unpopular  principles.  And  it  's  always,  as  you'  say, 
reprehensible  in  an  employee,  becau.se  awkward  for  the 
employer.  People  of  that  class  are  dangerous  to  mea 
of  our  class,  Murray." 

Mr.  Murray  eyed  Mr.  Ellory  a  bit  uncertainly. 

"I  knew  you  would  agree  with  me,"  he  said  rather 
feebly.  "It  is  very  important,  indeed  necessary,  in  a 
private  school,  to  have  a  teacher  of  tact.  Miss  Wentz- 
ler  is  a  girl  who  so  prides  herself  on  her  independ- 
ence," he  added  testily,  "that  she  refuses  to  try  to 
propitiate  any  one,  no  matter  who!" 

"Even  you?" 

"Even  me!"  Mr.  Murray  smiled. 

"Gosh,  I  'd  like  to  know  one  human  being  like  that 
— that  refuses  to  propitiate  any  one.  I  say,  she  must 
be  worth  knowing ! ' ' 

"She  is  quite  a  character!"  Mr.  Murray  admitted. 

"She  is?" 

"I  should  say!  She  certainly  has  a  tongue  in  her 
head." 

"Do  you — er — admire  her?  I  mean,  of  course, 
apart  from  her  shortcomings  as  a  teacher  of  St.  Mark's 
primary  school?" 

"Yes — no — well,  she  's  very  attractive,  in  a  way; 
but  she  irritates  me — she  rubs  me  up !  If  she  were  n  't 
so  extremely  pretty,  you  understand,  it  would  be 
easier  to  put  her  in  her  place.  She  's  impudent,  IMr. 
Ellory,  positively  impudent!" 
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"I  wonder  whether  she  'd  be  impudent  to  me  if  I 
went  after  her  about  this  affair  of  Matthew  ? ' ' 

"She  's  no  respecter  of  persons,"  Mr.  Murray  re- 
torted with  asperity.  *'She  'd  be  impudent  to  you  if 
she  felt  like  it." 

"You  bet  she  's  no  respecter  of  persons!"  Mr.  El- 
lory  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh;  "that  is,"  he  hastily 
added,  "judging  from  what  you  tell  me  of  her.  But, 
I  say,  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose  her.  She  's  the  best 
teacher  Matthew  ever  had.  He  gets  really  excited 
over  his  lessons.  She  isn't  just  a  pedagogue,  you 
know.     She  seems  to  teach  intelligently." 

"But  as  a  disciplinarian  she — " 

"Matthew  is  sometimes  a  handful,  even  for  me.  It 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  to  have  his  teacher  take 
some  of  it  off  my  hands.  If  he  is  made  to  go  back  to 
school  to-morrow  and  do  what  Miss  Wentzler  told  him 
he  must  do,  then  she  's  got  him — she  will  never  again 
have  any  trouble  with  him." 

"But,  Mr.  Ellory,  I  took  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
charging Miss  Wentzler  and  engaging  another  teacher 
— at  your  sister's  instigation." 

* '  Miss  Wentzler  has  been  discharged  ? ' ' 

"I  saw  no  other  course  open  to  me — in  view  of  your 
sister's  feeling  about  the  matter." 

"Has  she  already  left  town?" 

"That  I  don't  know." 

"How  did  she  take  her  dismissal?" 

"Refused  to  take  it  at  all!" 

"Showed  fight,  did  she?" 

**She  did." 
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*'I  'm  afraid  yon  were  rather  hasty,  Mr.  Murray. 
It  will  doubtless  be  a  little  awkward  for  you  to  go  to 
her  now  and  tell  her  you  back  down." 

"Where  is  the  necessity  of  doing  that?"  Mr.  Mur- 
ray asked,  flushing  red.  ' '  I  would  not  have  used  such 
stringent  measures  with  Miss  Wentzler  if  I  had  not 
been  convinced  that  she  was  an  unsuitable,  an  impos- 
sible person,  in  fact,  for  our  school.  So  it  was  not 
alone  to  appease  your  sister  that  I  acted  so  summarily. 
It  was  for  the  good  of  the  school. ' ' 

**But,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  I  have  found 
Miss  Wentzler  excellent  for  IMatthew;  and  you  know 
me — that  I  am  not  so  public-spirited  as  to  willingly 
sacrifice  my  personal  interests  for  the  general  good." 

"You  don't  resent  your  son's  being  ordered  to  apol- 
ogize publicly  to  a  servant?" 

"If  he  falsely  accused  any  one  of  stealing,  isn't 
an  apology  the  very  least  that  is  due  the  one  so 
wronged?" 

"If  he  had  accused  an  equal,  yes.  But  your  son 
apologize  publicly  to  a  servant ! ' ' 

"That  the  one  so  insulted  happens  to  be  a  girl,  poor 
and  lowly  and  without  defense,  does,  of  course,  alter 
the  case.  Had  he  insulted  a  boy  of  his  own  size,  who 
could  have  knocked  him  down,  I  'd  tell  Miss  Wentzler 
to  let  them  fight  it  out.  But  a  helpless  little  girl — he 
should  not  only  apologize,  but  make  reparation  as  far 
as  possible.  I  congratulate  myself  that,  for  once, 
Mat  's  got  a  teacher  with  some  decent  principles,  who 
doesn't  truckle  to  him." 

"Do  I  understand,  then,  that  you  wish  Miss  Wentz- 
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ler  recalled  ? ' '  Mr.  Murray  asked,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
incredulity  and  chagrin. 

"I  certainly  can  not  sanction  her  dismissal." 

"I  did  not  anticipate  this,  Mr.  Ellory.  Your  sister 
took  so  uncompromising  a  stand  in  the  matter,  and  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  you  left  your  children 
so  entirely  in  her  charge,  that — well,  since  Miss  Ellory 
got  me  into  this  fix,  I  'm  afraid  you  will  have  to  back 
me  up." 

"I  11  back  you  up  solidly  in  retaining  JMiss  Wentz- 
ler." 

"I  don't  see  what  I  can  do,  since  I  have  already 
dismissed  her." 

"Can't  you  go  to  her  and  tell  her  that  you  acted 
hastily ;  that  you  acknowledge  your  mistake ;  that  you 
apologize ;  that  she  is  n  't  fired  at  all ;  and  that  you  've 
come  to  kiss  and  make  up?  If  she  's  the  kind  of  a 
girl  you  say  she  is,  I  'd  like  the  chance  myself ! ' ' 

Mr.  Murray  rose. 

"I  am  extremely  sorry,  Mr.  Ellory,"  he  said  in  an 
injured  tone,  "that  you  were  not  here  to  be  consulted 
before  I  acted  on  your  sister's  insistent  demand  that 
Miss  Wentzler  must  go." 

"It  is  sometimes  safer,  I  have  found,  Mr.  Murray, 
even  in  my  business  world,  to  act  on  the  bare  merits  of 
a  case,  without  fear  or  favor." 

"I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Ellory,  that  I  discharged  Miss 
Wentzler  because  I  consider  her  an  unsuitable  teacher 
for  St.  Mark 's.  She  is  not  a  Churchwoman ;  she  is  not, 
I  believe,  even  a  professing  Christian." 

"Sincerity  and  intelligence  are  also  among  her  vir- 
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tiies — eh,  ]\Iurray?"  said  Mr.  Ellory,  with  a  short 
laugh,  "Oh,  come,  come,  you  take  this  little  affair 
quite  too  seriously.  Surely  you  have  more  weighty 
affairs  to  engage  you  than  a  small  boy's  misconduct  at 
school!" 

"It  is  the  teacher's  misconduct  I  am  engaged  with, 
and  I  consider  no  work  of  this  parish  more  important 
than  the  sound  churchly  teaching  of  our  children  and 
their  reasonable  disciplining.  Why,  Mr.  Ellory,  Miss 
Wentzler  is  little  better  than  a  Socialist!" 

"A  phase  that  most  ardent  young  minds  pass 
through  these  days — like  measles.  She  '11  get  over  it, 
I  'm  not  afraid  of  Socialism.  Human  nature  's  too 
damn — extremely  selfish. ' ' 

"You  insist,  then,  that  Miss  Wentzler  must  be  re- 
tained ? ' '  asked  Mr.  Murray  coldly.     "  Ah ! " 

He  turned  eagerly  to  greet  Miss  Ellory,  who  at  this 
moment  came  into  the  room.  "Perhaps,"  he  said,  as 
he  gave  her  his  hand,  the  strained  tone  in  which  he  had 
been  talking  relaxing,  "you  can  persuade  your 
brother,  Miss  Ellory,  to  see  this  matter  as  you  and  I 
do," 

"About  Miss  Wentzler  and  Matthew?  Would  you 
believe  it,  Mr,  Murray,  she  had  the  effrontery  to  come 
here  this  evening  to  this  house — to  this  house — and 
demand  permission  to  see  Mr.  Ellory?  And,  though 
I  pointed  out  to  her  that  Mr.  Ellory  never  transacted 
any  business  at  home,  and  that,  as  she  had  been  dis- 
charged from  St,  Mark's  School,  she  could  not  possibly 
have  any  business  with  Mr.  Ellory  now,  she  simply 
would  not  go;  and  so  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  excuse 
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myself  and  ask  Harrison  to  open  the  door  for  her." 

"Mr,  Ellory  insists,"  replied  Mr.  Murray,  "upon 
taking  Miss  Wentzler's  side  in  this  matter." 

"Oh,  but,  brother,  let  me  explain — " 

"Now,  now,  Sarah,  my  dear,  1  can't  be  deviled  with 
this  matter  any  more.  I  've  heard  enough  about  it. 
Mr.  Murray  and  1  have  threshed  it  out  thoroughly, 
and  there  's  nothing  more  to  be  said.  1  will  not  eon- 
sent  to  Miss  Wentzler's  dismissal  for  merely  doing 
her  duty;  and  Matthew  shall  go  to  school  to-morrow 
and  do  exactly  what  he  is  told  to  do,  and  in  addition 
apologize  to  her — to  her,  you  understand — for  his  in- 
solence and  disobedience.  My  son  has  got  to  be  a 
gentleman,  at  least.  That  's  final.  If  you  will  excuse 
me  now,  Mr.  Murray,  I  '11  leave  you  with  my  sister, 
as  I  have  some  pressing  business  waiting  for  me  in  the 
next  room." 

Before  either  of  them  could  protest  further,  he 
turned  and  left  the  parlor,  and  the  next  moment  he 
had  joined  me  in  the  smoking-room. 

But,  before  he  spoke  to  me  at  all,  he  locked  both 
doors  of  the  room,  pulled  down  the  window-blinds, 
and  turned  on  the  lights. 

Then,  coming  straight  to  me,  he  deliberately,  with- 
out any  preliminaries,  and  before  I  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  took  me  into  his  arms  and  kissed  me. 

"You  beautiful  girl!  I  'm  ragingly  in  love  with 
you!  I  did  n't  dream  it  was  in  me  to  love  again  like 
this!  I  'm  thinking  of  you  and  wanting  you  every 
moment  of  my  life ! ' ' 
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He  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders,  held  me  off,  and 
fixed  me  with  a  stern  eye. 

"Will  you  marry  me?  It  would  be  just  like  your 
brass  to  refuse  me!  If  you  tell  me  you  're  engaged 
to  some  one  else,  I  '11  smash  his  head!  Will  you 
marry  me  right  away?  Next  week?  Before  you  've 
had  time  to  think  better  of  it?  Answer  me,  quick, 
quick!     Don't  keep  me  in  suspense!" 

"Gracious!"  I  gasped.  "I  don't  wonder  your 
sister  spends  her  life  shooing  off  the  girls  that  pursue 
you,  if  this  is  what  happens  when  they  catch  up  with 
you!  Please  don't  kiss  me  any  more,"  I  hastily 
added,  drawing  back  as  he  bent  his  head  to  mine. 
"I  'm  really  grown  up,  you  know,  and  it  's  not  proper. 
I  'm  not  used  to  it." 

"I  say,  you  little  devil,  will  you  marry  me?" 

"Of  course  I  won't." 

"You  don't  mean  that?"  he  exclaimed,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  his  face  went  suddenly  white. 

"But,"  I  said,  my  astonishment  expressed  in  my 
voice,  "do  you  mean  it?     Of  course  you  don't." 

"Why  should  n't  I?  Don't  you  think  you  're  good 
enough  for  me?" 

"You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  'm  much  too 
good." 

"That  's  God's  truth.  But  I  swear  I  '11  make  you 
happy.  Margaret,  I  want  you!  Try  to  reconcile 
yourself  to  it." 

"IMr.  Ellory,  are  you  really,  truly  asking  me  to 
marry  you?" 
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**If  my  ears  do  not  deceive  me,  that  's  what  I  'm 
boldly  doing.     Will  you  have  me?" 

"Oh!"  I  stammered,  "certainly  not — unless  you 
insist  very  much  indeed. ' ' 

"You  '11  do  it!"  he  cried  exultantly,  and  would 
again  have  drawn  me  into  his  arms,  but  that  I  drew 
back. 

"I  might  be  persuaded,  Mr.  Ellory,  to  marry  you 
and  your  children;  but  I  draw  the  line  at  marrying 
your  sister." 

For  answer,  he  clasped  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
me  over  and  over. 

"Miss  Ellory  won't  like  it,  but  she  shall  have  two 
years  in  London  and  Paris  to  console  her.  She  loves 
living  abroad.     How  soon  can  you  be  ready?" 

"But  how  little  did  I  dream,"  I  said  breathlessly, 
"when  I  entered  this  house  to-night,  that  I  should  be 
asked  to  leave  it  as  your  '  affianced  bride, '  as  the  mag- 
azines say ! ' ' 

"I  say,  Margaret,  go  on  teaching  for  a  day  or  two, 
just  to  get  back  at  Murray ;  but  send  in  your  resigna- 
tion to  the  trustees,  to  take  effect  next  Fridaj^ ;  and  on 
Saturday  morning  we  '11  summon  Murray  into  the 
church  to  marry  us.  Won't  it  give  him  a  shock? 
Promise  me!" 

"If  I  have  to  repent  of  my  rashness  all  the  rest  of 
my  days,"  I  said,  "I  can't  resist  that  one  moment 
of  perfect  satisfaction,  when  Mr.  Murray  is  sum- 
moned to  the  church  to  marry  us!" 

"So,  then,  it  's  settled!  " 

"If  I  don't  wake  up  and  find  I  'm  dreaming!     If  I 
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were  awake,  I  am  sure  I  would  refuse  to  be  supported 
with  'tainted  money.'  And,  while  I  don't  doubt  your 
love  for  me,  I  'm  not  sure  at  all  that  my  feeling  for 
you  is  the  sort  that  would  make  my  marrying  you 
quite  moral." 

"You  leave  that  to  me,"  he  said,  with  a  tenderness 
in  his  voice  and  eyes  that  unexpectedly  thrilled  me. 

I  suddenly  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "But 
oh,  I  do  know  that  I  am  lonely,  and  that  you  are 
kind — and  I  'm  only  too  glad  to  be  loved  and  taken 
care  of!     I  've  never  been,  in  all  my  life." 

"Ah!"  He  fairly  laughed  out  in  his  passionate 
delight  as  he  held  me  close.  "What  fun  it  's  going 
to  be  to  cherish  the  lonely  little  girl!  Margaret,  I 
love  you!    You  've  got  to  try  to  love  me." 

"1  don't  believe  it  will  be  very  hard." 

"Bless  you!  And,  darling — you  '11  be  a  mother  to 
my  boys,  won 't  you  ? ' ' 

"1  'lido  my  best." 

"I  know  you  will.     They  need  it  badly  enough." 

"They  will  be  my  justification." 

"Your  justification?" 

"Because,  you  see,"  I  said  hesitatingly,  "I  don't 
feel  sure  that  it  is  right — my  marrying  you,  Mr.  El- 
lory.   But  I  do  want  to  awfully." 

"If  you  want  to,  then  it  is  right." 

My  brain  and  heart  were  both  too  tired  to  question, 
then,  the  truth  of  this  dictum.  I  wanted — oh,  how 
J  wanted  to  think  it  was  rijjfht ! 

And  then,  suddenly,  I  did  not  care  whether  it  was 
right  or  not.    Never  in  my  life  of  twenty-one  years 
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had  I  done  a  thing  just  because  I  wanted  to  do  it. 
Why  turn  my  back  on  this  great  adventure  of  life  and 
love,  just  because  it  was  not  the  ideal  of  which  I  had 
dreamed?  Did  people  ever  realize  their  ideals? 
Wasn't  life  a  continual  compromise,  an  acceptance 
of  the  best  one  could  attain,  however  far  short  that 
best  was  of  what  one  longed  for  ? 

Even  as  these  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind, 
while  Mr.  Ellory  held  me  in  his  arms,  I  could  hear 
Henry's  answer:  "The  best  you  can  attain  will  be 
found  by  your  turning  your  back  on  this  tempta- 
tion." 

But  I  did  not  turn  my  back  upon  it. 

The  next  morning,  while  I  was  taking  my  always 
hurried  Monday  breakfast,  a  note  was  handed  to  me, 
and  I  recognized  in  the  address  the  now  familiar 
handwriting  of  Mv.  Murray. 

I  opened  it  with  a  sense  of  pleasurable  anticipation. 

3Iy  dear  Miss  Wcntzler: 

I  have  discussed  your  case  with  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
we  have  decided  that,  as  it  is  so  near  the  end  of  the  terra, 
it  might  be  better  not  to  have  a  change  of  teachers  just 
now,  but  to  allow  you  to  continue  on  for  the  few  remaining 
months.  In  view  of  this  leniency  extended  to  you,  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  we  shall  have  no  further  difficulties. 
Very  truly  j'ours, 

Charles  Holmes  Murray. 

St.  Mark's  Rectory. 

"You  'sincerely  trust,'  "  I  repeated,  smiling. 
**I  'm  afraid  you  are  far  too  trustful,  Charles  Holmes! 
Your  difficulties  with  me  have  only  just  begun!" 
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lu  the  days  that  followed  I  seemed  to  be  moving  in 
a  strange  dream.  Nothing  seemed  real.  I  was  glad 
that  Mr.  Ellory  insisted  upon  an  immediate  marriage, 
for  I  had  a  feeling  that,  if  it  were  not  at  once  made 
irrevocable,  I  could  not  hold  out. 

We  agreed  to  tell  no  one  in  New  Munich  of  our  im- 
pending marriage  until  the  very  eve  of  our  wedding. 

When  I  wrote  my  resignation  and  sent  it  to  the 
trustees,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  at  one  and  the  same  time 
shaking  off  shackles  and  signing  my  own  death  war- 
rant. 

I  did  not  risk  writing  to  Henry  of  this  sudden  and 
amazing  change  about  to  take  place  in  my  life  until 
just  a  daj'  before  my  wedding  day,  when  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  object  or  interfere;  for  I  felt  in  my 
heart  that  he  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  save — I 
mean  to  stop  me.  But  I  shrank  from  telling  him 
also  because  I  knew  my  news  would  terribly  hurt 
him ;  he  would  be  so  bitterly  disappointed  in  me. 

When  at  last  I  did  write,  I  tried  very  hard  (but 
with  a  sense  of  utter  failure)  to  make  him  under- 
stand : 

Tt  is  the  bliss  of  being  cared  for,  Henry — petted,  in- 
dulged, cherished — as  no  one  ever  cared  for  me  before. 
It 's  what  I  've  always  yearned  for — to  have  some  one 
make  much  of  me,  to  belong  to  some  one.  It's  not  for 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  that  I  am  doing  this  thing.  It 's 
because  I  am  frightened  of  loneliness,  of  a  life  without 
love.  Henrj',  sometimes,  since  I  have  been  away  from 
you,  my  loneliness  has  seemed  to  close  down  upon  me  like 
a  horrible  blackness — like  a  huge  wall  rising  to  the  heavens 
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to  close  me  in!  Mr.  Ellory  is  strong  and  kind,  and  when 
he  offers  me  the  safe  shelter  of  his  arms,  liis  love,  his  home, 
I  find  myself  too  weak  to  refuse,  thougli  I  know  I  am 
not  at  all  in  love  with  him;  though  I  know  that,  as  his  wife, 
I  shall  be  living  in  a  luxury  which  I  think  wrong  and  to 
which  I  shall  have  no  right. 

But  the  ready-made  children  are  also  a  great  attraction, 
and,  Henry,  they  are  my  justification,  as  I  frankly  told 
Mr.  Ellory.  The  younger  hoy,  just  four  years  old,  is  a 
darling,  and  I  shall  be  wildly  happy  in  loving  him  as  I  was 
never  loved  myself  in  my  babyhood  and  alwa3^s  longed 
to  be.  Oh,  no;  I  can  not  refuse  this  happiness  that  is 
offered  to  me — for  it  is  happiness.  Don't,  I  beg,  let  it 
interfere  with  our  perfect  friendsliip,  Henry.  I  can't  live 
without  that.  I  do  believe  that  tJiat  will  always  be  the  most 
precious  thing  in  my  life — unless  I  should  have  a  child. 

Thursday  was  my  last  teaching  day.  Mr.  Ellory 
had,  without  consulting  any  one,  engaged  a  substitute 
to  take  my  place  on  Friday.  So,  on  Thursday  at  one 
o'clock,  when  I  had  taken  leave  of  the  children  of  my 
school  without  telling  them  that  I  should  never  teach 
them  more,  I  ran  upstairs  to  say  good-by  to  Miss 
Davis. 

She  was  an  unsuspicious  soul,  and  accepted  readily 
my  statement  that  I  was  about  to  take  a  position  that 
would  enable  me  to  live  better  and  have  something 
left  over. 

**I  can't  blame  you,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  over  her 
own  little  salary. 

"Anyway,"  I  added,  "Mr.  Murray  and  I  don't 
seem  to  fit  like  lock  aud  key,  quite." 

"I  do  think  myself,"  she  assented,  "that  a  more 
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staid  and  settled  person  might  be  better  for  the  posi- 
tion here.  But,"  she  added  sentimentally,  "I  shall 
miss  your  cheery  good-morning  smile." 

"Do  I  have  a  thing  like  that  about  me? — a  'cheery 
good-morning  smile'!  But  1  'm  not  a  Christian  Sci- 
entist.    I  '11  wear  a  heavy  veil  until  I  've  got  over  it !" 

With  that,  I  literally  fled  down  the  steep  flight  of 
stairs  that  led  from  her  room,  feeling  that  I  had  de- 
cided well  to  choose  matrimony  in  place  of  a  profes- 
sion that  called  for  a  ''cheery  good-morning  smile." 

But  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  almost  collided 
with  Mr.  IMurray  on  his  way  up  to  see  Miss  Davis. 

It  was  the  first  time  we  had  met  since  our  dynamic 
little  correspondence,  and  we  both  stopped  short  in- 
voluntarily. Mr.  ^^lurray's  face  was  crimson.  I  my- 
self had  never  felt  more  collected,  not  to  say  self-sat- 
isfied. 

"Ah,  Miss  Wentzler,  good  afternoon." 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Murray." 

"I  trust  you  are  well?" 

"Very,  thank  you." 

"As  well  as  you  look,  I  trust,"  he  said,  and  my 
eyes  opened  wide  at  hearing  him  pay  me  a  compli- 
ment. "Ah,  by  the  way.  Miss  Wentzler,  you  may 
be  interested  to  hear  a  bit  of  news  about — Miss  Mary 
Everett." 

"Indeed,  yes.     Good  news,  I  hope ? " 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  will  consider  it  so,"  he 
replied  with  a  whimsical  smile.  "Miss  Everett  and  I 
are  betrothed.  Condole  with  her,  if  you  like — but 
please  congratulate  me." 
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"I  do  both,  of  course,  with  pleasure.  And  to 
think,"  I  said,  shaking  my  head,  "that  if  you  had 
not  been  mistaken  about  my  identity  that  day  we  met 
at  Bishop  Sturgiss's,  I  might  now  be  in  Mary  Ever- 
ett's shoes!" 

His  face  stiffened  at  my  audacity.  "Perhaps  that 
also  is  a  matter  for  condolence — or  congratulation — 
or  both!"  he  said. 

"Do  you  know,  I  'ra  beginning  to  think  I  have  a 
charmed  life,  Mr.  Murray ;  I  've  escaped  so  many  dan- 
gers in  my  time.  And  now  will  you  congratulate 
me?     I  too  am  about  to  be  married." 

To  my  surprise,  his  face  went  white  as  he  replied  in 
a  rather  husky  voice : 

"You  are?  I  do  most  warmly  congratulate  the — 
shall  I  say  lucky  or  plucky — bridegroom." 

"Lucky  is  what  you  mean,  I  'm  sure,  however  mod- 
erate your  words.  I  want  to  engage  you,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, to  perform  the  ceremony — next  Saturday  at 
twelve  o'clock." 

He  stared  at  me  incredulously.  "You  wish  me  to 
marry  you  ? ' ' 

"I  realize  that  it  must  strike  you  as  strange." 

"Next  Saturday?"  he  repeated  stupidly. 

"Yes;  day  after  to-morrow." 

"I  never  know.  Miss  Wentzler,  when  you  are  seri- 
ous. ' ' 

"But  yon  must  know,  Mr.  Murray, — being  engaged 
yourself, — that  not  to  be  serious  about  getting  mar- 
ried would  be  flippant.     And,  whatever  else  I  may  be, 
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I  hope  I  'in  not  flippant.  "Will  it  be  convenient  for 
you  to  be  at  the  church  on  Saturday  at  twelve  to 
perform  my  marriage  ceremony  ? ' ' 

"  But— your  school  ? " 

**I  have  sent  my  resignation  to  Mr.  Ellory,  and  I 
understand  he  has  engaged  another  teacher  to  take 
my  place  to-morrow." 

''Ah,  indeed!" 

I  made  a  movement  to  pass  him,  but  he  stopped  me 
with  a  question : 

"You  seriously  mean,  then,  that  you  wish  me  to  be 
at  the  church  at  noon  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to 
marry  you?     Or  are  you  joking?" 

"Joking?  I  shall  consider  it  the  least  funny  thing 
I  ever  did  in  my  life. ' ' 

"Why,  since  you  are  not  a  Church  woman,  Miss 
Wentzler,  do  you  wish  to  be  married  in  the  church — 
and  by  me  ? " 

"Because  my  fiance  is  a  member  of  your  church 
and  I  myself  have  no  church  affiliations." 

"May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  happy  man?" 

"I  fancy,  Mr.  Murray,  it  will  rather  surprise  you." 

He  had  recovered  his  composure.  "Really?"  he 
said — and  his  faint  smile,  the  slight  lift  of  his  brows, 
seemed  to  snub  my  assuming  that  he  could  be  so  con- 
cerned about  any  affair  of  mine  as  to  be  surprised  at 
it.     So  I  delivered  my  shot  with  a  steady  aim: 

"The  glad  bridegroom  is  Mr.  Matthew  Ellory." 

The  rector  stood  rigid  for  a  moment,  looking  at  me 
fixedly. 
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"Mr.  Ellory?"  he  managed  at  last  to  repeat.  ''A 
relative,  is  he,  of  our  trustee  and  vestryman,  Mr.  El- 
lory of  the  steel  works?" 

*'It  is  Mr.  Matthew  Ellory  of  the  steel  works." 

**Mr.  Matthew  Ellory!  But  he  doesn't  know 
you!" 

''Not  so  well  as  he  will  some  day;  but  we  have 
met." 

''You  have  'met'?  But  you  just  said  you  were 
engaged  to  him!" 

"I  warned  you  it  would  surprise  you." 

"But — Miss  Weutzler!  How  does  it  happen?"  he 
exclaimed,  apparently  too  dazed  to  realize  what  he 
was  saying.     "Why  is  he  marrying  you?" 

"I  've  often  wondered  myself.  Not  for  my  money. 
For  myself  alone,  I  've  been  led  to  believe. ' ' 

"Last  Sunday  night  he  had  never  met  you — and 
this  is  Thursday ! ' ' 

"We  had  met  before  last  Sunday  night.  I  knew 
Mr.  Ellory  before  I  came  to  New  Munich." 

"He  led  me  to  think  last  Sunday  night  that  he  had 
never  met  you,  and  all  the  time  he  was  engaged  to 
you?" 

"We  were  engaged  on  Sunday  night,  yes." 

"But,  Miss  Wentzler,"  he  stammered,  his  face 
again  flushed  crimson,  "why  didn't  you  tell  me  all 
this?" 

"But  why  should  I  have  told  you?" 

"It  was  certainly  due  me;  I — I — " 

For  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him,  I  saw  the 
Reverend  Charles  Holmes  Murray  utterly  at  a  loss. 
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I,  whom  he  had  grievously  offended,  was  about  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  the  man  who  practically  owned  him 
and  his  parish.  Again  I  realized  that  plutocracy  had 
its  uses. 

I  turned  to  leave  him.  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray," I  said  conclusively,  and  tripped  on  down  the 
stairs  and  out  of  the  house. 

It  was  just  two  days  after  my  marriage,  while  I 
was  away  on  my  wedding  journey,  that  a  letter  from 
Henry,  which  had  crossed  my  last  letter  to  him,  was 
forwarded  to  me : 

Here  is  news!  I  have  just  learned  that  my  mysterious 
father's  will  left  me  his  heir  to  an  income  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  payable  one  year  after  I  left  college. 
The  first  instalment  came  to  me  this  week. 

I  had  my  doubts  at  first  whether  I  could  justly  use  an 
income  that  I  did  not  earn.  I  have  ascertained  that  my 
father  earned  it  by  his  paintings  and  cartoons,  which  were 
at  one  time  a  vogue;  he  therefore  acquired  it  through  genu- 
ine service  to  society.  So  I  shall  use  it  to  fight  the  very 
system  that  gives  it  to  me.  If  the  gods  favor  me,  I  shall 
marry  and  establish  a  home  dedicated  to  my  ideals,  where 
children  shall  be  reared  for  a  Hfe  of  service,  not  for  a 
career  of  profit-making;  a  home  that  shall  be  a  rendezvous 
for  free  and  honest  men  and  women,  a  center  for  free 
thought  and  free  discussion  and  human  brotherhood,  over 
the  portals  of  which  I  would  write  Walt  Whitman's  words : 

For  I  am  the  sworn  poet  of  every  dauntless  rebel  the 
world  over. 

The  only  mate  that  could  possibly  help  me  to  build  up 
such  a  home  is,  of  course,  you,  dear  Maggie.    At  last  I  can 
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ask  you  what  I  have  been  crazy  to  ask  you  ever  since  I 
grew  to  manhood.  Without  monstrous  seiiishness,  1  can 
now  ask  you  to  share  my  life.  The  gods  only  know  wiiat 
it  has  cost  me  to  hold  myself  in,  all  these  mouths,  from 
speaking  a  word  of  love  to  you.  But,  until  I  could  offer 
you  a  better  and  a  surer  support  than  you  could  earn  for 
yourself  without  me,  I  would  not  speak.  It  seemed  to 
me  unfair  to  ask  any  woman  to  share  such  a  precarious 
life  as  the  one  to  which  I  have  dedicated  myself.  And,  as 
I  was  unwilling  to  hold  you  waiting  perhaps  through  long 
years,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  possibly  fiuding  a  greater 
happiness  thjm  that  which  marriage  with  me  might  bring  to 
you — I  have  not  spoken.  For,  while  1  've  known  how  well  1 
love  you,  how  completely  you  possess  me,  how  1  live  and 
breathe  only  in  the  thought  of  you, — all  my  work,  my 
ideals,  my  aims  taking  color  from  what  I  know  of  your 
})ig,  brave  heart,  dear,  dear  Maggie, — yet  I  did  not  and  do 
not  now  know  whether  your  feeling  for  me  is  warmer  than 
friendship. 

Is  it?  Do  you  love  me,  and  will  you  marry  me?  Wire 
me  your  answer,  and  I  will  take  the  first  train  East.  I 
shall  count  the  days,  the  hours,  the  very  minutes,  until  I 
can  get  your  answer.  Never  before  in  my  life  have  I 
wished  that  I  could  pray;  but  now,  while  I  wait  to  hear 
your  word,  I  feel  the  need  of  pleading  Asith  "whatever  gods 
there  be"  to  bring  me  the  answer  that  will  crown  my  life 
with  blessedness  forever,  no  matter  what  ills  the  future 
may  bring.  With  your  hand  in  mine,  nothing  will  be 
hard;  life  will  all  be  glorious.  I  love  you,  love  you,  Mag- 
gie, my  comrade,  my  dear  one,  my  mate!  May  I  come 
to  you? 

There  was  a  postscript : 

Should  your  answer  be  no,  I  shall  never  touch  this  money. 

Henry. 
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When,  after  some  months,  I  found  courage  to  write 
to  Henry  again,  my  letter  remained  unanswered.  I 
wrote  again  and  yet  again ;  but  Henry  did  not  reply. 

Deep  down  in  my  heart  I  knew  that  I  deserved  his 
desertion  of  me. 

At  last  one  of  my  letters  was  returned  to  me  from 
the  Dead-Letter  Office.  So  1  wrote  no  more.  I  did 
not  even  know,  then,  whether  Henry  still  lived. 
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CHAPTER  I 

FIVE   YEARS   LATER 

IT  gave  me  a  distinct  shock  to  find  among  my  letters, 
one  morning,  a  lengthy  epistle  bearing  the  signa- 
ture, "William  IMontgomery  Sturgiss." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning  in  Sep- 
tember, and  I  was  at  my  desk  in  the  living-room  of  my 
New  ]\Iunich  home,  going  over  my  always  heavy  mail 
— my  nine  year  old  step-son,  Bobby,  never  willingly 
far  from  my  side,  playing  with  some  toys  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  my  older  boy,  Mat,  lounging  in 
a  window-seat,  examining  the  half  dozen  college  cata- 
logues that  the  morning  post  had  brought  him. 

It  was  five  years  since  I  had  heard  or  thought  of 
Bishop  Sturgiss,  and  the  first  thing  his  name  now  re- 
called to  me  was  my  much  discussed  resemblance  to 
his  family. 

"Perhaps,"  I  thought,  with  a  leap  of  my  heart  as  I 
turned  from  the  signature  to  the  beginning  of  the  let- 
ter, "they  've  discovered  that  there  was  something  in 
those  coincidences!" 

But  the  very  first  words  of  the  letter  chilled  that 
expectation.  It  was  only  one  more  among  the  dozens 
of  similar  communications  I  received  daily — a  request 
for  money : 
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My  dear  Mrs.  Ellory  : 

Your  late  husband  was  such  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  our 
diocesan  activities  that  we  have  been  greatly  embarrassed 
in  the  past  year,  since  his  untimely  death,  without  his 
substantial  contributions  to  our  various  benevolences. 
Our  work  was,  as  of  course  you  know,  very  dear  to  his 
heart;  for  he  had  the  true  Christian  spirit  and  needy  causes 
never  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  Can  we  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  us  the  aid  which  he  so  generously  and  so 
constantly  gave  us? 

I  am  especially  anxious  to  interest  you  in  our  great  need, 
at  the  Readville  Orphanage  for  Boys,  of  a  new  chapel, 
for  which  we  hope  to  employ  a  resident  chaplain.  Your 
late  husband  took  a  very  great  interest  in  the  Readville 
Orphanage.  Don't  you  think  a  chapel  erected  there  to  his 
memory  would  be  a  very  fitting  memorial  to  so  loyal  a 
Churchman?  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  idea  will  appeal 
to  you.  The  Readville  Orphanage  is  not  strictly  a  Church 
institution;  but  if  we  could  build  a  chapel  and  support 
a  resident  chaplain  there,  it  would  practically  become  oui-s. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  a  prospectus  of 
the  institution.  I  have  marked  with  a  cross  the  site  on 
which  we  would  be  permitted  by  the  trustees  to  build  our 
chapel.  We  have  now  only  a  rude  wooden  structure  on 
that  site,  which  we  use  as  a  temporary  chapel. 

The  letter  was  long;  but  I  paused  here  a  moment 
to  think.  It  was  evident  that  Bishop  Sturgiss  did  not 
know  that  he  was  writing  to  his  former  secretary.  In 
fact,  I  now  vaguely  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  my 
husband's  tragic  death  I  had  received  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy from  him  from  which  I  had  gathered  the  im- 
pression that  he  did  not  dream  of  identifying  the 
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widow  of  JMatthew  Ellory  with  his  one-time  employee. 
However,  everything  connected  with  those  liorrible 
days  of  shock  and  grief  was  very  indistinct  in  my 
mind. 

The  Bishop's  ignorance  of  ray  identity  was  per- 
fectly explainable.  At  the  time  of  my  marriage,  Mr. 
Ellory,  having  only  recentl}'  come  to  live  in  the  dio- 
cese, was  not  yet  its  chief  financial  backer  and  had 
never  met  Bishop  Sturgiss.  Also,  our  marriage  hav- 
ing been  so  sudden  as  to  be  rather  sensational,  my  hus- 
band had  taken  pains  to  prevent  its  being  ostenta- 
tiously heralded  in  the  newspapers;  so  that  an  event 
that  might  have  been  advertised  with  "scare-heads" 
had  been  announced  as  inconspicuously  as  if  Mr.  El- 
lory had  been  a  grocer's  clerk. 

Another  channel  through  which  the  Bishop  might 
have  learned  of  his  secretary's  fate  had  been  removed 
with  the  breaking  off  of  the  engagement  between  Miss 
Everett  and  Mr.  Murray,  and  the  latter 's  acceptance 
of  a  call  to  a  parish  in  the  West. 

So,  while  the  Bishop's  writing  to  me  in  ignorance 
as  to  who  I  was  did  not  seem  strange  to  me,  it  was 
rather  amusing. 

"With  some  interest  I  again  took  up  his  letter : 

I  of  course  refrained,  dear  Mrs.  Ellory,  during  those  first 
months  after  your  dear  husband's  shocking  death,  from  in- 
truding upon  you  with  our  needs.  I  can  only  hope  that 
Time,  that  merciful  healer,  has  dealt  kindly  with  you;  has 
brought  you  out  from  despair  into  the  light  of  such  sweet 
and  blessed  memories  of  him  who  was  taken  that  you  may 
walk  in  that  light  and  be  guided  into  the  ways  that  he 
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trod — the  ways  of  Christian  charity  and  benevolence.  His 
life  was,  as  you  know,  filled  with  good  works,  and  he 
always  made  good  use  of  his  wide  opportunities  for  good. 
He  wisely  looked  upon  his  great  possessions  as  a  trust 
from  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  himself  as  only  a  humble 
instrument,  under  Providence,  for  the  dispensing  of  God's 
blessings.  I  feel  sure,  dear  Mi-s.  Ellory,  that  it  will  be 
your  comfort  and  j'our  joy  to  follow  his  luminous  example, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  your  life,  too,  all  men  may  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed. 

With  deep  sympathy  and  most  sincere  regard,  I  am 
Youi"s  faithfully, 

William  Montgomery  Sturgiss. 
The  Diocesan  House. 

How  often  had  I  typed  such  missives  as  this  during 
that  summer  in  the  mountains!  And  how  deeply 
such  letters  had  touched  the  recipients!  It  took  me 
back  so  vividly — it  seemed  such  a  short  while  ago  that 
I  .had  been  taking  down  dictation  like  this — that  I 
could  not  think  it  possible  that  so  much,  so  very  much, 
had  happened  to  me  since  then. 

"Was  Bishop  Sturgiss  really  so  blind,  I  wondered,  as 
to  believe — actually  believe — that  all  men  blessed  the 
memory  of  Matthew  Ellory,  who  had  met  the  \ery 
death  which  he  had  feared  during  all  the  years  that  I 
had  known  him?  For  he  had  been  shot  to  death  by 
a  man  whom  he  had  ruthlessly  crowded  out  of  busi- 
ness. Did  he  really  think  that  Matthew  had  had  "the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,"  that  he  had  been  "a 
humble  instrument,  under  Providence,  for  dispensing 
God 's  blessings, ' '  that  he  had — 
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"What  are  you  grinning  about,  mother?"  asked 
Mat  from  his  window-seat. 

"Grinning,  Mat?" 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  call  it  an  angel  smile.  WTiat  's 
so  darned  funny?     Pass  it  along." 

"Some  things  a  bishop  has  been  writing  me  about 
your  father.  I  was  thinking  how  daddy  would  have 
roared  with  laughing  at  being  considered  a  sort  of 
mediaeval  saint,  an  Early  Christian  Father!" 

Mat  smiled  in  sympathy.  *'I  '11  bet  that  bishop  's 
trying  to  get  some  money  out  of  you!" 

"Oh,  Mat,  how  tired  I  get  of  this  everlasting  letter- 
writing  about  money,  money,  money !  It  's  so  low  to 
be  obliged  to  be  thinking  forever  of  money!  Some- 
times I  feel  as  if  I  'd  like  to  dump  it  all  out  into  the 
street  and  cry  out  to  the  beggars,  'Here  come  and 
take  it,  if  you  want  it — but  stop  writing  letters  to 
me!'  " 

"And  sometimes,  do  you  know,  mother,"  said  Mat 
seriously,  sitting  upright,  "I  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
lot  more  fun  to  be  poor  and  have  to  work  my  way? 
Why,  whenever  I  think  of  something  I  'd  like  to  do 
with  my  life, — some  ambition,  you  know, — I  've  always 
got  to  remember  that  it  is  not  necessary :  I  've  already 
got  it  all." 

"You  have  nothing — nothing  but  money  that  you 
did  not  earn.  And  money,"  I  added  mournfully, 
••is  nothing,  Mat." 

"Money  is  power,  mother,  and  there  's  no  power 
without  it.  And  when  I  've  already  got  all  power, 
for  what  can  I  work  ? ' ' 
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'  *  Mat,  dear,  how  I  wish  that  when  you  go  to  college 
next  year  you  could  be  under  a  man  like  my  old  friend 
Henry  Butz!" 

I  suppressed  the  great  sigh  that  seemed  to  tear  my 
heart  as  I  thought  of  Henry.  I  still  did  not  know 
where  he  was,  or  indeed  whether  he  lived. 

"He  would  help  us  both,"  I  added  in  a  low  voice. 

There  was  not  a  day  of  my  life  that  I  did  not  think 
of  Henry,  and  long  for  him.  Our  alienation  and  my 
hideous  suspense  about  him  were  the  darkest  shadows 
in  my  life. 

As  Mat  returned  to  his  examination  of  the  college 
catalogues,  I  drew  from  its  envelope  the  prospectus 
that  the  Bishop  had  sent  to  me  of  his  industrial  or- 
phanage for  boys  at  Readville,  and  idly  turned  its 
pages — ^when  suddenly  my  heart  seemed  to  leap  to  my 
throat.  I  had  caught  sight  of  a  name,  the  dearest 
name  in  all  the  world  to  me : 

Superintendent,  Henry  Butz,  Ph.D. 

I  closed  my  eyes  for  an  instant  to  steady  myself. 
"Henry!  Henry!"  His  name  beat  on  my  brain.  I 
had  found  him!  He  was  near  me — only  twenty-five 
miles  away.  I  could  go  to  him— I  would  go  to  him — 
I  would  force  him  to  see  me.  I  needed  him.  I  would 
not  suffer  him  to  spurn  me,  to  turn  his  back  upon  me 
any  longer ! 

Unnoticed  by  l\Iat  and  Bobby,  I  slipped  out  of  the 
room,  went  to  my  bed-chamber,  and  locked  myself  in. 
I  must  be  alone  with  this  great  discovery  that  had  so 
unexpectedly  come  to  me  like  light  from  heaven.    Oh, 
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how  I  needed  Henry !  Surely  he  would  not  refuse  to 
help  me — he  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  service. 

By  what  devious  ways,  I  wondered,  as  I  walked  the 
floor  of  my  room,  had  fate  brought  Henry  to  be  the 
superintendent  of  a  boys'  orphan  asylum?  How 
could  he  there  find  a  field  for  the  work  to  which  his 
life  and  all  his  powers  were  pledged?  Had  he,  in  the 
past  five  years,  refrained  from  using  his  inheritance? 
The  humble  post  of  superintendent  of  an  orphanage 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had. 

Had  he  ever  married  ?  I  wondered.  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  myself,  now  that  I  knew  where  he  was,  from 
flying  to  him  without  an  instant's  loss  of  time.  My 
heart  burned  at  the  thought  of  what  it  would  mean  to 
me  to  have  my  old  comrade  again  in  my  life. 

"When  I  could  get  the  better  of  my  excitement,  I 
tried  to  plan  what  I  would  do. 

I  knew  something  about  this  Readville  Orphanage ; 
for  not  only  had  it  been  Bishop  Sturgiss's  pet  charity 
when  I  had  been  his  secretary,  but  my  husband  had 
often  talked  to  me  about  it.  It  was  a  very  large  estate 
sustained  entirely  by  private  subscription,  and,  while 
nominally  undenominational,  it  was  in  point  of  fact 
under  the  dominance  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  because 
nearly  all  of  the  millionaire  trustees  of  the  estate  were 
affiliated  with  that  church.  It  supported  eight  hun- 
dred boys  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  which  they 
were  bound  out,  under  bond  to  the  superintendent  and 
the  trustees,  until  they  were  twenty-one. 

The  post  of  superintendent  of  Readville  was  eonsid- 
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ered  such  "a  flowery  bed  of  ease"  as  to  be  almost  a 
scandal,  the  salary  being  five  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
in  addition  to  a  fine,  large  house  on  the  beautifully 
laid  out  grounds,  and  all  living  expenses. 

The  former  superintendent  had  held  his  position  for 
fifteen  years,  and  had  so  notoriously  neglected  his 
duties  that  the  place  had  been  disgracefully  misman- 
aged. About  two  years  ago  they  had  talked  of  dis- 
charging him ;  but  he  had  been  so  strongly  intrenched, 
two  of  the  most  influential  trustees  having  been  re- 
lated to  him,  that  it  could  not  be  done.  But  death 
had  mercifully  removed  him — 

Ah,  I  remembered  now :  it  had  happened  just  before 
my  husband's  death.  I  shuddered  and  quivered  as  I 
recalled  that  this  man,  too,  had  died  tragically':  that 
three  "degenerates"  of  the  orphanage  had,  one  night 
as  he  was  returning  home  intoxicated  in  his  automo- 
bile, waylaid  and  wrecked  his  car. 

What  had  been  done  to  the  ' '  degenerates, ' '  and  who 
had  been  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  the  "martyred 
superintendent,"  as  the  newspapers  called  him 
(though  I  am  sure  that  he  was  not  the  worst  or  only 
martyr),  I  had  never  learned;  for  the  black  waters 
that  engulfed  me  in  the  days  that  followed  had  blotted 
out  the  world. 

And  now  Henry  Butz  was  in  that  murdered  man's 
place !  The  trustees  must  have  had  a  menacing  lesson 
to  have  chosen  for  their  superintendent  a  man  like 
Henry. 

I  paused  in  my  walking  about  the  room,  and  sat 
^own  beside  a  window.    Would  I  find  Henry  much 
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changed,  I  wondered?  Had  Le  been  living  as  in- 
tensely as  had  I  in  the  past  five  years?  But  to  live 
at  all  must  always  be,  for  Henry,  to  live  with  all  hia 
soul. 

Would  he  find  me  changed?  In  spite  of  all  that  I 
had  been  through,  I  still  felt  very  young.  I  rose  rest- 
lessly, crossed  the  room,  and  stood  before  a  long  mir- 
ror. The  reflection  I  saw  looked  scarcely  less  girlish 
than  the  maiden  Henry  had  known  seven  years  before. 
I  was,  indeed,  only  twenty-six,  with  a  face  less  wist- 
ful, perhaps,  than  of  old,  but  still  pensive,  still  wide- 
eyed  with  the  wonder  of  life. 

"To-morrow  being  Sunday,"  I  thought,  as  I  strolled 
back  to  the  window  and  looked  out  on  the  wide,  shaded 
street  of  New  Munich,  "and  ^lat  planning  to  spend 
the  day  in  the  country,  I  can  take  Bobby  with  me  and 
visit  Keadville.  Henry  will  be  more  at  leisure  on 
Sunday,  probably,  than  on  other  days.  Oh,  how  will 
he  receive  me?"  I  wondered,  my  breath  coming  short. 
"What  will  he  say  to  me?     How  will  he  look?" 

The  hours  of  this  Saturday  stretched  before  me  as 
endless.  It  made  me  recall  that  interminable,  miser- 
able Sunday  of  five  years  ago,  which  had  culminated 
so  astonishingly  in  my  betrothal  to  Matthew  Ellory. 
How  would  this  Sunday  culminate  ?  In  a  quick  bridg- 
ing of  the  long  breach  that  had  separated  me  from  my 
one  and  only  comrade,  or  in  a  final  and  conclusive 
closing  of  a  door  upon  that  friendship? 
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I  HAD  become  so  accustomed,  in  the  past  five  years, 
to  being  treated  with  deference — ^not  to  call  it 
something  worse — that  I  found  the  forbidding  manner 
of  the  Readville  matron  refreshing,  like  a  pickle  after 
too  much  candy.  I  had  thought  it  fitting  and  proper 
that,  for  a  visit  to  a  charitable  institution,  I  should 
clothe  myself  in  the  oldest  and  plainest  clothes  I 
had ;  and  I  had  dressed  Bobby,  too,  in  a  romp  suit  of 
brown  linen  instead  of  in  festive  white.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  matron,  judging  us  by  our  clothes,  clas- 
sified us  as  of  that  social  strata  which  must  be  kept  in 
its  place. 

With  an  instinctive  aversion  to  flaunting  my  afflu- 
ence before  Henry,  I  had  refrained  from  coming  here 
in  my  own  car,  but  had  come,  instead,  by  an  early- 
morning  train;  and  Bobby  and  I  had  walked  from 
the  station  to  the  orphanage.  "We  had  found  the 
rather  palatial  residence  of  the  superintendent  closed 
up  and  unoccupied;  and  a  child  we  had  met  in  the 
grounds  had  informed  us  that  Dr.  Butz,  the  superin- 
tendent, lived  in  "the  main  building." 

To  the  main  building,  therefore,  we  had  come,  and, 
after  waiting  a  long  time  in  a  bleak  institutional  re- 
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ceptiou-room,  had  been  swooped  down  upon  by  a  large, 
aggressive  woman  with  a  higli  bosom,  a  high  stomach, 
a  higli  carriage  of  the  head,  and  the  bearing  of  a 
brigadier-general,  who  announced  herself  to  be  the 
matron. 

She  was  evidently  just  ready  for  church,  for  she 
had  on  hat  and  gloves  and  carried  prayer-book  and 
hymnal. 

One  look  at  her  strong  jaw  and  cold  little  eyes  made 
me  sorry  for  the  orphans  of  Readville,  and  even  for 
Henry. 

"You  wish  to  see  Dr.  Butz?"  she  demanded,  as  who 
should  say,  "You  will  see  him  only  over  my  dead 
body!" 

"Yes,  if  I  may,"  I  meekly  replied. 

"But  Tuesday  and  Friday  are  Dr.  Butz's  days  for 
receiving  applicants  for  admission,"  she  said — and  I 
realized  that  she  thought  I  was  here  to  deposit  my 
boy  in  the  orphanage.  "Sunday  is  not  a  proper  time 
to  come." 

"But,  since  I  have  come  all  the  way  out  here — 
might  I  see  Dr.  Butz?" 

"It  would  be  out  of  order  as  well  as  extremely  in- 
convenient for  him  to  see  you  to-day,"  she  reiterated. 
"However,  as  there  are  no  trains  back  to  town  before 
five  o'clock,  I  suppose  you  can  take  your  chances  of 
an  interview  with  him  some  time  during  the  day — 
although  he  could  not  possibly  see  you  before  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon." 

As  it  was  now  only  about  half -past  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, this  seemed  appalling. 
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"He  is  occupied  just  now?"  I  asked  hesitatingly. 

She  stiffened  at  my  persistence. 

'*He  can  not  possibly  see  you  before  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  if  at  all, ' '  she  repeated. 

Should  I  send  him  my  name?  I  did  not  want  to 
do  that. 

"If  you  will  tell  him—"  I  began,  but  she  inter- 
rupted me : 

' '  I  can  tell  him  nothing.  This  is  confirmation  Sun- 
day, and  he  is  at  chapel." 

"Confirmation  Sunday?"  I  repeated,  startled, 
*  *  Is  Bishop  Sturgiss  here  ? ' ' 

"The  Bishop  is  here,  and  will  be  our  guest  at  din- 
ner at  one  o'clock;  so  Dr.  Butz  will,  of  course,  be 
engaged  with  the  Bishop — and  possibly  another  guest, 
a  very  distinguished  lady — for  some  time  after  dinner. 
You  must  understand,  therefore,  that  it  is  useless  for 
you  to  try  to  see  him  until  late  this  afternoon — if  at 
all." 

I  recognized  in  the  way  she  said  "the  Bishop"  that 
she  was  a  worshiper  of  the  cloth,  a  type  of  woman  I 
had  learned  to  know  in  my  two  months  as  the  Bishop 's 
secretary. 

Henry  in  any  relation  whatsoever  to  Bishop  Stur- 
giss offered  elements  of  both  comedy  and  tragedy 
which  I  would  have  found  entertaining  if  I  had  not 
been  so  painfully  anxious  as  to  how  my  old  friend 
would  receive  me. 

I  felt  peculiarly — I  may  say  painfully — curious  as  to 
who  the  distinguished  lady  was  that  Dr.  Butz  ex- 
pected to  entertain  at  dinner.    But,  though  I  was 
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rather  resourceful  in  emergency,  I  could  not  quite 
see  my  way  to  inquiring  of  the  matron. 

"And  now,"  concluded  that  buxom  and  overpower- 
ing individual,  "you  will  have  to  excuse  me,  as  I  am 
going  to  chapel." 

' '  Come,  Bobb}'-  dear, ' '  I  said,  rising. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  she  added,  "that  we  have 
no  vacancies  just  now." 

"Oh,  well,"  1  replied,  "since  I  am  here  I  may  as 
well  talk  to  Dr.  Butz,  anyway,  when  he  is  free.* 

Bobby  and  I  went  forth  from  the  great,  grim  build- 
ing that  charity  had  erected  for  orphans,  into  the  Sep- 
tember sunshine,  and  as  we  walked  through  the 
grounds  toward  the  chapel  I  talked  to  my  little  step- 
son of  the  lives  of  these  less  fortunate  children,  and 
tried  to  give  him  some  idea  of  why  these  others,  living 
in  a  nation  that  called  itself  a  democracy,  were  forced 
to  eat  out  of  the  hand  of  charity. 

"The  superintendent  of  this  place,  Bobby,  is  the 
best  man  I  ever  knew,"  1  remarked,  at  the  end  of  my 
harangue. 

"Better  than  father  was?" 

"He  is  good  in  a  different  way  from  the  way  your 
father  was." 

"Are  there  different  ways  of  being  good?" 

"Yes — just  as  there  are  different  ways  of  being  bad. 
This  superintendent  used  to  be  my  dearest  friend — 
we  played  together  when  we  were  children.  Let  us 
sit  here  under  this  tree  and  I  '11  tell  you  about  the 
first  day  1  ever  spoke  to  him." 

We  sat  down  on  a  shaded  bench  that  Henry  and  the 
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Bishop  would  have  to  pass  in  returning  from,  chapel. 
I  wondered  which  one  of  them  would  recognize  me 
first. 

My  story  of  Henry  and  his  mice  and  Miss  Schmin- 
cky  occupied  a  half  hour,  and  I  was  just  wondering 
how  1  should  ever  put  in  another  hour  of  this  agon- 
izing waiting,  when  I  heard  a  step  behind  me,  and, 
turning  around,  I  found  standing  before  nie  a  well 
dressed,  rather  tall  young  man  with  a  face  of  very 
marked  distinction.  My  heart  beat  so  thickly  that  I 
could  not  speak.  It  was  Henry  who  stood  before 
me. 

He  was  white  to  the  lips.  He,  too,  seemed  unable 
to  speak.  He  could  only  stare  at  me  with  wide,  in- 
credulous eyes,  which,  though  their  light  had  deep- 
ened and  darkened  since  last  I  had  looked  into  them, 
were  as  blue  and  almost  as  innocent  as  when  he  was  a 
boy. 

It  was  I  who  recovered  first. 

"I  might  have  known,"  I  said  tremulously,  as  I 
rose  and  held  out  my  hand,  "that  you  wouldn't  be 
walled  up  in  a  chapel  on  a  day  like  this,  with  such  a 
sky — ' '  I  stopped  short  and  caught  my  lower  lip  be- 
tween my  teeth,  and  suddenly  the  tears  rained  down 
my  cheeks.     ''Henry!     Oh,  Henry!"  I  whispered. 

The  next  instant  I  found  myself  clasped  in  his  arms. 
He  held  me  close  in  silence.  But  he  did  not  kiss  me, 
and  in  a  moment  he  let  me  go. 

Turning  to  Bobby,  M'ho  stood  looking  on  at  us  with 
a  rather  bored  endurance,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
child's  shoulder. 
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*'The  boy?"  he  said  qnestioningly. 

"My  son,  Bobby.     Bobby,  this  is  Dr.  Butz." 

They  lifted  their  hats  and  shook  hands;  and  then, 
as  Henry  came  around  the  bench  to  sit  beside  me,  I 
dismissed  Bobby  to  play  with  the  squirrels  on  the 
lawn. 

"Of  course  you  understand  he  is  my  step-sou?"  I 
said.  "But  I  don't  use  that  word  before  him.  He 
scarcely  knows  I  am  not  his  own  mother." 

"You  have  no  children  of  your  own?" 

"No,  Henry.    And  you — are  you  married?" 

"No." 

"Henry !     "Why  have  you  kept  yourself  hidden?" 

He  did  not  answer  at  once.  But  presently,  in  a 
low  voice,  he  began  to  speak;  and  I  found  myself 
hearing  the  story  of  his  despair  and  suffering. 

It  was  so  much  more  terrible  than  I  had  dreamed 
that  I  felt  appalled  as  I  listened.  And  now  I  saw 
how  the  unhappiness  that  had  ravaged  his  soul  had 
stamped  itself  upon  his  face — the  lines  about  his  eyes, 
the  firmness  of  his  mouth,  which  had  once  expressed 
only  gentleness,  but  which  now  suggested  a  man 
girded  for  battle.  There  was  no  bitterness,  no  hard- 
ness, I  was  thankful  to  see,  in  this  face  I  so  loved.  It 
still  mirrored  a  mind  that  was  fine,  a  soul  that  was 
kind,  a  heart  that  burned  for  life  and  service.  Just 
to  be  near  Henry,  I  thought  as  I  looked  at  him,  was 
to  live  in  a  world  that  was  worth  living  in,  a  world 
my  soul  hungered  and  thirsted  to  live  in — all  the 
more  ardently  since  I  had  tasted  and  learned  how  un- 
satisfying v/ere  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.     How  little. 
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little,  little  were  the  things  that  men  and  women 
sweated  blood  to  attain ! 

I  wanted  to  cry  out  to  Henry  that  I  too  had  suf- 
fered. But  I  could  not.  What  unhappiness  I  had 
borne,  I  had  brought  upon  myself ;  while  his  grief  had 
been  wrought,  not  by  his  own  unworthiness,  but  by 
me. 

But  he  himself  presently  put  the  question  to  me : 

"And  you,  Maggie,  how  has  it  been  with  you?  Or 
can't  you  tell  me?" 

"Now  that  I  am  with  you  again,  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
never  been  away  from  you — I  feel  the  same  old  need 
of  telling  you  everything,  of  laying  bare  my  heart  to 
you.  And  yet,  of  course,  there  have  been  things  in 
my  life,"  I  said  hesitatingly,  "things  I  could  never 
speak  of — " 

"Naturally." 

"Let  me  be  honest  with  you,  Henry.  Can  you  un- 
derstand me  when  I  say  that  I  always  had  a  very  high 
regard  for  my  husband  and  a  very  real  affection  for 
him  ? — that  I  always  respected  him  because  he  was  not 
a  hypocrite  and  never  pretended  to  be  anything  but 
self-interested  and  unscrupulous  ? — and  that  his  death 
was  a  very  great  shock  and  grief  to  me  ?  He  was  not 
my  true  mate,  of  course !  I  never  loved  him.  But  he 
was  always  devoted  and  kind,  and  I  was  grateful." 

"Your  mate — that  man !"  said  Henry,  a  sort  of  dull 
wonder  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  me.  "I  never, 
never  could  understand  your  marrying  him,  Maggie ! 
And  you  tell  me  that  you  didn't  learn  to  loathe 
him?" 
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"Oh,  no,  no,  Henry;  never  that!"  I  cried,  shrink- 
ing back  as  if  he  had  struck  me.  "It  's  because  you 
can't  understand  the  need  I  felt  to  belong  to  some  one, 
to  be  cared  for,  to  be  anchored  in  life  instead  of  drift- 
ing. I  was  willing  to  pay  any  price  just  to  feel  my- 
self cherished  a  little — and  necessary  to  some  one. 
And  a  price  I  did  pay!  At  Matthew's  side  I  could 
not  live  my  own  life  or  think  my  own  thoughts. 
Every  day  of  our  lives  together  it  seemed  to  me  that 
my  real  self  receded  farther  and  farther  from  him — • 
though  I  don't  think  he  ever  knew  it.  People's  'real 
selves'  were  an  unknown  quantity  in  Matthew's  phi- 
losophy !  He  never  took  me  very  seriously.  He  liked 
me  best  when  I  amused  him  with  what  he  regarded  as  a 
childish  audacity — when  I  was  pert  and  saucy  toward 
him,  as  no  one  else  had  ever  dared  to  be.  He  thought 
it  cute.  So  I  always  tried  to  play  the  part  expected 
of  me — the  part  for  which,"  I  added,  my  eyes  turn- 
ing away  from  Henry 's  clear  gaze,  ' '  for  which  I  was 
'kept' — like  the  monkey  that  travels  with  the  organ- 
grinder  ! ' ' 

"You  know,  do  you,  Maggie,  that  Mr.  Ellory's  mur- 
derer was  the  father  of  a  family  made  destitute  by 
Ellory?" 

I  bowed  my  head.     ' '  I  know. ' ' 

"You  know  that,  just  after  this  man's  financial 
ruin,  Ellory  gave  huge  sums  of  money  to  this  orphan- 
age and  to  the  New  Munich  Woman's  Club  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  playground  and  gymnasium 
for  the  poor?" 

"Yes." 
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"You  could  live  with  a  mau  like  that?" 

I  was  silent. 

* '  I  suppose  you  know  also  that,  after  the  murder  of 
Ellory,  the  murderer  committed  suicide  T' 

"Yes — I  know,  Henry." 

' '  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  his  family  ? ' ' 

"I  've  settled  an  annuity  on  them,  Henry,"  I 
faltered,  shame  covering  me  like  a  wave. 

' '  Oh,  Maggie,  Maggie ! ' ' 

"But,  Henry,"  I  plead,  "these  things  are  inevitable 
under  the  social  system  by  which  we  live.  Individuals 
are  scarcely  to  blame;  they  are  scarcely  even  respon- 
sible; they  are  all  victims  of  the  system — rich  and 
poor,  exploiters  and  exploited.  I  believe  that,  if  peo- 
ple really  understood  the  social  system  by  which  we 
live,  it  could  not  last  a  week!" 

"The  thing  to  do,  then,  you  see,  is  to  educate  the 
people — a  task  made  almost  impossible  by  those  whose 
interests  would  suffer  from  the  people's  enlighten- 
ment. What  I  '11  never  understand,  dear  old  Mag- 
gie," he  added  sadly,  "is  how  you  ever  stood  living 
wdth  Ellory!" 

"Please,  Henry  I  Now  I  'm  going  to  be  honest  with 
you,  no  matter  what  you  may  think  of  me.  I  would 
never  have  regretted  what  I  did — I  would  have 
thought  it  well  worth  the  price  I  paid — but  for  one 
thing:  the  letter,"  I  went  on  unsteadily,  "that  came 
to  me  from  you  while  I  was  on  my  wedding  trip — the 
realization  of  what  I  had  missed  and  to  what  half- 
gods  I  had  given  myself!" 

He  did  not  answer,  and  for  a  moment  we  were 
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silent.  But  this  was  dangerous  ground,  and  1  turned 
a«ide  from  it  abruptly. 

"How  I  chatter  about  myself,  when  there  is  so 
much  I  must  hear  about  you !  In  the  first  place,  why 
aren't  you  at  chapel — where  your  buxom  matron 
surely  thinks  you  ought  to  heV 

"You  have  encountered  her — and  live?" 

"I  'm  alive,  but  rather  bruised.  I  say,  when  a 
woman  like  that  has  you  in  tow,  how  do  you  escape 
going  to  chapel?" 

"Do  you  suppose  I  could  listen  patiently  for  five 
minutes  to  a  smug,  luxurious  bishop  telling  these  out- 
casts of  society  what  is  their  Christian  duty  ?  I  dare 
not  trust  myself  in  that  chapel — I  'd  be  hurling 
hymnals  and  prayer-books  at  his  head!  Did  you 
come  here  to-day  to  see  Bishop  Sturgiss  or  me?" 

"What  on  earth  wonld  I  be  coming  to  see  Bishop 
Sturgiss  for?  I  didn't  know  he  was  here  until  your 
gentle  matron  informed  me.     Of  course  I  came  to  see 

you." 

''I  thought  you  might  have  come  to  see  him,  because 
I  know  he  is  hoping  you  will  build  him  a  fine  chapel 
here.  And,  b}'  the  way,  he  has  no  idea  that  Mrs. 
Ellory  is  Maggie  Wentzler  that  was.  I  refrained 
from  enlightening  him  when  I  found  he  did  n't  know. 
I  fancy  the  discovery  will  give  him  a  slight  shock  when 
he  meets  yon  at  dinner  to-day!" 

"I  am  to  dine  with  you  and  the  Bishop  and  the 
matron  ? ' ' 

"If  you  will  so  honor  us,"  answered  Henry,  bow- 
ing with  mock-ceremony. 
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**I  think  the  discovery  of  my  identity  will  be  a 
worse  shock,  Henry,  to  your  matron  than  to  the 
Bishop;  for  she  took  me  for  a  pauper  applying  for  a 
home  for  my  son,  put  me  firmly  in  my  place — snubbed 
my  impertinence  in  insisting  upon  seeing  you,  said 
the  Bishop  was  your  guest  and  you  could  not  be  an- 
noyed, and  that  anyway  there  were  no  vacancies." 

"And  you  did  n't  tell  her  who  you  were?" 

"Indeed,  no.  It  is  so  refreshing  to  be  snubbed 
again  after  five  years  of  being  kow-towed  to ! " 

"She  '11  throw  a  fit  when  she  finds  she  's  been  snub- 
bing Mrs.  Matthew  Ellory !" 

"And  who  is  to  be  your  other  guest,  Henry — the 
distinguished  lady?"  I  inquired. 

"You  are  the  only  distinguished  lady  I  expect  to 
entertain  at  dinner,  Maggie.  What  other  guest  do 
you  mean?" 

' '  Your  matron  said  you  were  rather  expecting  a  lady 
of  renown." 

"As  she  did  n't  know  you  were  coming,  I  know  not 
whereof  she  spoke.  Hi,  Maggie,  look  here ! "  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  with  that  same  "fine  frenzy"  in  his 
eye  which  in  his  boyhood  had  always  presaged  an  an- 
nouncement to  me  of  a  daring  plot  which  together  we 
were  to  perpetrate.  "Let  's  have  some  fun  with  the 
Bishop  and  the  matron !  Let  's  not  tell  them  you  are 
Mrs.  Ellory!  They  are  both  counting  so  much  on 
what  the  great  Mrs.  Ellory  is  going  to  do  here — and 
if  they  take  you  for  Maggie  Wentzler  entering  her 
boy  here —  Oh,  say,  this  is  great !  They  will  get 
themselves  in  so  irrevocably,  it  will  give  them  just 
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the  lesson  they  both  need.  I  '11  work  it  so  that  they  '11 
walk  right  into  the  trap  of  their  own  accord  without 
being  beguiled  into  it — so  that  they  '11  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  The  spice  of  life  for  Miss  Darm- 
stetter,  our  matron,  consists  of  two  things — fawning 
upon  the  clergy,  who  really  seem  to  like  it,  and  bask- 
ing in  the  favor  of  the  rich  patrons  of  the  orphan- 
age." 

"And,"  I  added,  "snubbing  the  lowly.  Don't  omit 
that,  for  I  've  had  a  taste  of  it." 

"How  she  '11  suffer  when  she  discovers  that  she  has 
blasphemously  taken  liberties  with  a  rich  patron! 
Gosh!"  said  Henry. 

"It  's  a  little  hard  for  me  to  picture  the  fastidious 
Bishop  of  this  diocese,"  I  said,  "in  an  environment 
like  this — dining  with  the  superintendent  and  matron 
of  an  orphanage  and  with  his  former  stenographer. 
But  I  think  I  know  just  what  his  mental  attitude 
would  be  under  such  circumstances — apologetic,  as 
who  should  say,  'I  am  rather  out  of  my  element  here, 
but  please  bear  with  my  limitations  (for  they  are, 
after  all,  the  inescapable  limitations  of  my  class,  and 
I  would  n't  really  wish  to  be  without  them),  and  give 
me  credit  for  my  admirably  tactful  adaptability  to  a 
social  setting  that  is  not  my  native  one ;  for  I  am,  you 
know,  a  gentleman ! '  " 

We  both  laughed,  and  there  was  something  more 
than  amusement  in  our  mirth!  I  heard  in  Henry's 
laughter  as  well  as  in  my  own  the  overflowing  happi- 
ness that  was  flooding  our  hearts  at  being  together 
again  after  our  long  years  of  separation. 
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"Why  do  you  keep  this  Miss  Darmstetter,  Henry?" 
I  presently  asked.  "Can't  you,  as  superintendent, 
discharge  her?" 

"She  is  too  strongly  intrenched,  through  being  re- 
lated to  a  trustee,  to  be  discharged.  I  might  be  some- 
what reconciled  to  keeping  her,  because  of  her  prac- 
tical efficiency,  if  she  did  not  constantly  try  to  block 
the  radical  reforms  I  am  trying  to  make  here,  and  in 
every  way  work  against  instead  of  with  me.  She  is 
trying,"  he  said,  speaking  entirely  without  resentment 
and  as  impersonally,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  govern- 
ment he  were  discussing  instead  of  his  own  interests, 
"to  put  me  wrong  with  the  trustees  and  get  me  out  of 
here.  She  detests  me  and  all  my  works.  Everything 
that  I  stand  for  is  obnoxious  to  her — my  neglect  of 
what  she  calls  religion,  and  my  insisting,  against  her 
opposition,  upon  running  this  place  by  what  I  call 
religion;  my  presumption  in  sometimes  preferring  my 
own  ideas  to  the  Bishop's  as  to  how  this  place  should 
be  managed;  my  failure  to  treat  him  with  the  rever- 
ence due  to  a  bishop  from  a  hired  superintendent  of 
an  orphanage ;  my  preferring,  since  I  'm  2iot  married, 
to  live  with  the  boys  in  the  main  building  instead  of 
in  the  superintendent's  house;  my  taking  my  meals 
very  frequently  in  the  boys'  dining-room  instead  of 
always  with  her  in  our  private  one;  my  democratic 
government,  my  'las  discipline,'  as  she  calls  it,  my 
abolishing  certain  forms  of  punishment  that  have  al- 
ways been  employed  here,  but  which  I  consider  stupid ; 
my  cutting  out  a  lot  of  graft  that  the  higher  em- 
ployees have   always   enjoyed.     Oh,   how   that  poor 
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woman  loathes  me!  She  and  the  Bishop  are  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  me  here.  He  detests  me  as  cor- 
dially as  she  does." 

* '  He  would, ' '  I  nodded.  *  *  Who  is  going  to  win  out 
— you  or  they  ? "  I  asked. 

''Judging  by  my  past  experiences,  I  should  lose. 
In  six  years  I  've  lost  three  college  positions — the 
students  alwaj^s  on  my  side  en  masse,  but  the  trustees 
too  strong  for  us.  But  here  at  Readville  I  can 't  lose. 
That 's  why  I  'm  here." 

''And  what,"  I  asked,  wondering,  "will  save  you 
here — with  the  Bishop  and  the  matron  already  against 
you?" 

"The  strictly  private  understanding  I  have  with 
the  three  trustees  who  practically  control  things  here 
(what  I  'm  going  to  tell  you  is  strictly  confidential, 
Maggie — no  one  knows  it  but  the  three  trustees  and 
myself) — an  understanding  that,  after  trying  out  my 
ideas  for  a  year,  I  may,  if  I  wish,  rent  the  entire  es- 
state  for  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  control  and 
support  it  wholly  on  my  own  responsibility.  I  'm 
working  out  a  great  scheme,  Maggie!"  he  exclaimed, 
his  eyes  shining — "a  scheme  I  've  long  wanted  to  try 
out.  This  place  seemed  to  offer  a  nucleus  that  I  might 
develop,  and  I  easily  got  the  trustees  to  consent  to  my 
proposition,  since  it  will  relieve  them  of  a  burdensome 
responsibility  and  convert  a  losing  investment  for 
them  into  a  paying  one.  Of  course  they  think  me  a 
wild  crank." 

"And  what  is  your  scheme,  Henry?" 

"First,  to  give  these  boys  a  real  home,  as  nearly  as 
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possible  like  an  ideal  private  home,  so  that  thej''  will 
go  forth  from  here,  not,  as  heretofore,  unmanned, 
cowed  like  convicts,  but  strong  for  service  in  the  world, 
and — mark  you,  Maggie — so  grounded  in  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  that  they  will  be  ready  to  give  their 
lives  to  establish  a  society  built  on  the  highest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,  and  to  abolish  a  society  built, 
as  at  present,  on  the  highest  good  of  the  minority. 
This  home  is  to  be  a  breeding-place  for  social  reform- 
ers— not  of  the  bloodthirsty  variety,  but  just  as  deter- 
mined." 

"Will  you  use  your  inherited  income  for  this 
work  1 ' ' 

"1  've  never  touched  a  dollar  of  that  money,  Mag- 
gie, and  it  has  been  accumulating.  But  now,  at  last, 
I  've  decided  to  fight  capitalism  with  its  own  weapon 
— cash.  I  '11  use  this  money  to  educate  the  nucleus  of 
an  army  of  crusaders  against  the  depredations  of 
capitalism — to  train  up  citizens  who  will  help  to  make 
it  forever  impossible  for  any  future  citizen  to  spend 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  that  he  did  not  earn. 
We  shall,  however,  make  this  estate  practically  self- 
supporting.  ' ' 

"And  what,"  I  asked,  "shall  you  do  with  Miss 
Darmstetter  when  you  are  free  of  the  trustees'  con- 
trol?" 

"Retain  her,  if  she  will  stay.  She  is  very  efficient. 
She  '11  be  as  meek  as  a  lamb — she  will  eat  out  of  my 
hand — when  she  learns  that  I  am  rich  and  have  all 
power  here.     Curious,   isn't  it,   Maggie,   how   some 
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minds  are  affected  by  mere  riches?  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  it." 

"Among  the  rich  themselves,  Henry,  I  have  known 
so  many  in  the  past  five  years  who  are  coming  to  feel 
it  unbearable  to  live  in  ease  and  luxury,  while  others 
as  deserving  as  themselves  are  battling  with  want. ' ' 

"I  know  it.  And  their  number  is  daily  increasing 
— men  and  women  in  every  land,  and  from  every  rank, 
who  are  dedicating  themselves  to  simplicity  of  life  and 
to  human  brotherhood. ' ' 

"Henry,  this  whole  situation  is  perfectly  dra- 
matic!" I  exclaimed  exultantly. 

"I  find  it  so.  The  last  superintendent  deferred  to 
Bishop  Sturgiss  in  everything ;  that  's  why  the  Bishop 
is  trying  to  get  me  out  of  here.  He  does  n  't  like  my 
independence. ' ' 

' '  You  always  did  have  a  penchant  for  getting  your- 
self into  dramatic  situations." 

"I  swear  it  's  not  my  doing.  Ah,"  he  suddenly 
said,  glancing  down  the  long,  winding  path  leading  to 
the  wooden  structure  used  as  a  chapel,  * '  the  service  is 
over. ' ' 

Streams  of  boys  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  were  pouring 
forth  from  the  building  into  the  clear,  warm  Septem- 
ber noon. 

' '  You  will  notice, ' '  Henry  pointed  out  to  me,  *  *  that 
they  come  forth,  not  in  rank  and  file  like  charity 
orphans,  but  like  real  people — an  innovation  of  mine 
greatly  disapproved  of  by  the  Bishop  and  Miss  Darm- 
stetter.    They  both  prophesied  chaotic  disorder  from 
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such  liberty.  I  put  it  up  to  the  boys  to  prove  that 
they  could  use  liberty  ratioually.  I  've  never  had  a 
moment's  trouble  about  it — except  with  Miss  Darm- 
stetter  and  the  Bishop.     They  bothered  me  a  lot." 

' '  Do  you  always  stick  to  your  own  ideas,  and  refuse 
to  give  in  to  them?" 

"I  always  give  in  to  them  when  they  convince  me 
that  they  are  right." 

"Did  they  ever  do  that?" 

''Well— no." 

''Did  you  ever  convince  them  that  you  were  right?" 

"Never,  even  with  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes! 
You  're  the  same  old  Maggie ! "  he  laughed,  laying  his 
hand  on  mine,  "with  your  searching  little  questions 
that  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  make  a 
man  realize  your  understanding,  your  interest,  your 
sympathy.  What  a  bully  chum  you  always  were, 
Maggie!" 

"And  ever  shall  be,  I  hope,  Henry,  world  without 
end.  Don't  refer  to  me  as  if  1  were  dead  and  buried. 
Will  the  Bishop  and  Miss  Darmstetter  be  coming 
along  here  presently?" 

"Yes,  and  together.  She  will  wait  for  him  until 
he  emerges  from  his  improvised  robing-room — and  the 
day  will  be  crowned  for  her  with  glorj^  because  of  this 
little  intimate  stroll  with  God's  representative.  'And 
Enoch  walked  with  God.'  I  bet  you  it  was  Mrs. 
Enoch.  Women  are  so  much  more  apt  to  be  doing 
that  sort  of  thing.  Come,"  he  added,  rising  and  hold- 
ing out  a  hand  to  me.  "Let  's  collect  Bobby  and  go 
on  ahead." 
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"But,  Henry,"  I  asked,  as,  with  Bobby  bounding 
ahead  of  us,  we  strolled  toward  the  main  building, 
"won't  Miss  Darmstetter  be  awfully  shocked  when 
she  finds  that  you  have  asked  my  son  and  me  (appli- 
cants for  admission  here)  to  dine  with  you?" 

"She  '11  have  yellow  jaundice!  It  would  be  a  bad 
enough  break  to  ask  you  if  she  and  I  were  alone ;  but 
with  the  Bishop  here!" 

"Do  you  dare  to  do  it?  Will  you  brave  the 
woman 's  wrath  ?     She  seemed  to  me  very  formidable. ' ' 

"She  is  beginning  to  learn  that  she  has  no  weapons 
with  me — her  scathing  sarcasm  does  not  scathe  me, 
her  indignation  does  not  cow  me,  her  assumption  of 
authority  does  not  bluff  me;  for  I  know  that  I  am 
master,  and  she  is  coming  to  know  that  I  know  it. 
There  was  a  time  when  she  would  have  put  her  foot 
down  firmly  and  refused  to  countenance  my  asking  an 
indigent  mother  and  her  child  to  sit  at  my  table — and 
with  the  Bishop !  Now  that  she  has  learned  the  use- 
lessness  of  putting  her  foot  down  on  me,  she  will  re- 
lieve her  overcharged  feelings  by  trying  to  take  it  out 
of  you — making  you  feel  like  an  intruder. ' ' 

"But  why  would  you  subject  me  to  such  cruel  treat- 
ment?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Maggie,  I  would  n't  miss  it." 

We  laughed  again,  quite  gaily,  as  we  went  on  to- 
gether to  the  house. 
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I  DINE  AT  BEADVILLE 

FROM  a  lavatory  off  the  superintendent's  private 
dining-room,  where  Bobby  and  I  were  freshening 
up  for  dinner,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dinner-table 
most  fearfully  and  wonderfully  decorated  in  a  color 
scheme  of  purple ;  and  I  overheard  Henry  in  colloquy 
with  the  matron  as  he  requested  her,  gently  and  cour- 
teously, to  have  the  maid  lay  places  for  two  more 
guests,  as  he  had  invited  the  lady  and  the  boy  who 
had  come  to  Readville  to  see  him  that  morning  to  dine 
with  him. 

"But  you  forget,"  Miss  Darmstetter  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  utter  consternation,  **that  the  Bishop  is 
here!" 

' '  I  could  n't  forget  a  thing  like  that ;  you  would  n't 
give  me  a  chance  to,  dear  Miss  Darmstetter." 

"Dr.  Butz,"  said  Miss  Darmstetter  firmly,  "even 
you  must  know  that  you  can  not  ask  such  people  to 
dine  with  us  when  the  Bishop  is  our  guest. ' ' 

"  '  Such  people'  ?  Do  you  know  something,  then,  of 
this  lady?" 

"It  is  n't  necessary  to  pretend  that  you  don't  know 
what  I  mean!" 

"No;  I  understand  only  too  well,"  said  Henry 
gravely.     "Let  me  remind  you,"  he  added,  with  an 
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assumption  of  solemuity,  "that  Christ  ate  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners." 

"You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  woman  is  also  a 
sinner — a  disreputable  woman?  And  you  invite  hor 
to  the  table  with  us — ^with  the  Bishop  and  me  ? " 

"Her  and  her  boy,  yes,  please,  Miss  Darmstetter,  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  waitress. ' ' 

"But,  Dr.  Butz,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  propriety, 
you—" 

"Fortunately,  I  haven't.  I  see  you  have  a  fourth 
place  laid  at  the  table.     You  expect  a  friend?" 

"Dr.  Butz,  you  must  see  the  impossibility  of  asking 
this  woman  to  our  table  when  I  tell  you  that  we  may 
have  as  our  guest  Mrs.  Ellory — Mrs.  Matthew  EUory. ' ' 
She  repeated  the  name  respectfully. 

"  Ah !    What  makes  you  think  so  ? " 

"I  thought  it  would  be  such  a  pleasant  little  sur- 
prise for  dear  Bishop  Sturgiss  if  I  could  bring  him 
and  Mrs.  Ellory  together  here  to-day,  so  that  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain  to  her  all  about  his 
plans  for  a  chapel  here  on  the  grounds.  So  I  tele- 
phoned to  her  house  this  morning  to  invite  her.  Her 
butler  answered,  and,  to  my  delight,"  said  Miss  Darm- 
stetter, her  voice  trembling,  "he  told  me  that  she  was 
actually  then  on  her  way  to  Readville !  I  don't  know 
whether  she  had  heard  that  the  Bishop  was  to  be  here, 
or  whether  she  is  just  coming  to  visit  the  institution. 
I  am  expecting  her  any  minute.  This  woman  you 
have  on  your  hands,  and  her  boy,  if  you  feel  you  must 
give  them  their  dinner,  can  dine  in  the  boys'  dining- 
room.  ' ' 
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"No,  please;  they  are  my  guests." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  outrage,  ' '  that  you  insist  on  having  that  woman  at 
the  table  with  Mrs.  EUory  and  the  Bishop?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  'that  woman'  will  object  to  Mrs. 
EUory  and  the  Bishop." 

"Please  be  serious.  Why  should  you  insist  upon 
inviting  a  woman  and  a  boy,  who  probably  eat  with 
their  knives  and  make  a  noise  with  their  soup,  to  dine 
with  a  lady  like  Mrs.  Ellory  and  a  bishop  of  the 
Church?" 

"  'A  lady  like  Mrs.  Ellory,'  "  repeated  Henry 
thoughtfully.  "What  kind  of  a  lady  is  Mrs.  Ellory, 
then?" 

"Naturally,  you  could  n't  be  expected  to  know  what 
people  of  her  class  are  like,"  retorted  Miss  Darm- 
stetter  with  asperity,  "else  you  would  not  be  propos- 
ing anything  so  preposterous !  If  you  have  no  con- 
sideration for  me,  or  for  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Ellory, 
you  might  have  a  little  for  this  poor  woman  herself, 
and  refrain  from  putting  her  into  so  uncomfortable  a 
position.  She  would  be  much  more  at  her  ease  in  the 
boys'  dining-room.  With  us  she  will,  of  course,  feel 
utterly  out  of  place." 

"I  don't  know  why  she  should,  since  you  and  the 
Bishop  will,  of  course,  be  perfectly  kind  and  cour- 
teous to  the  poor  woman — and  I,  too,  will  do  my  best 
to  behave  like  a  perfect  gentleman  to  her." 

"And  suppose  Mrs.  Ellory  doesn't  like  it — just 
think  what  we  may  lose !  We  are  so  counting  on  her 
help  for  our  chapel ! ' ' 
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''Yes,  I  know  you  are.  Well,  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  take  our  chances  on  that." 

*'Dr.  Butz,  I  object  most  seriously  to  this  woman 
and  her  boy  coming  to  our  table,  and  I  think  you  will 
be  very  inconsiderate  of  me  to  ask  them ! ' ' 

"I  am  truly  sorry  to  annoy  you,  but  I  have  already 
asked  them.  They  are  my  guests.  Will  you  please 
have  places  laid  for  them?" 

' '  It  will  disarrange  all  my  table  decorations ! ' '  said 
Miss  Darmstetter  plaintively. 

"Which,  I  see,  are  unusually  elaborate  to-day. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  have  you  got  these 
purple  ribbons  running  all  over  the  cloth?" 

"Purple  is,  of  course,  the  Bishop's  color.  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  nice  little  attention  to  the  Bishop  to  have 
purple  table  decorations." 

"Well,  if  I  can  stand  your  nice  little  attentions  to 
the  Bishop,  dear  Miss  Darmstetter,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  stand  my  guests;  don't  you  think  so?" 

I  heard  no  more,  for  Bobby  and  I,  having  finished 
our  ablutions,  left  the  lavatory  and  went  to  a  recep- 
tion-room to  wait  for  Henry. 

He  soon  joined  us,  with  the  information  that  the 
Bishop,  evidently  hungry  for  his  dinner,  thought  it 
inadvisable  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Ellory,  since,  if  she  had 
started  early  this  morning,  her  car  must  have  bro- 
ken down,  or  she  would  have  been  here  hours  ago; 
and,  in  that  ease,  there  was  no  telling  how  long  it 
would  be  before  she  would  now  arrive,  if  indeed  at 
all. 

"Miss  Darmstetter  is  so  grievously  disappointed 
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that  I  feel  really  sorry  for  her, ' '  said  Henry,  ' '  though 
1  '11  recover  when  I  see  her  snubbing  you." 

I  don't  know  just  how  it  happened,  but  when  we 
presently  went  into  the  dining-room,  Henry  was  given 
no  opportunity  to  introduce  me,  either  to  the  Bishop 
or  to  Miss  Darmstetter,  his  several  attempts  to  per- 
form that  ceremony  being  foiled  each  time  by  the 
matron's  deliberately  diverting  the  Bishop's  atten- 
tion. She  had,  however,  ordered  the  extra  places  to 
be  laid,  and  when  we  were  all  seated,  Henry  and  I 
both  breathed  a  bit  more  freely  at  his  having  escaped 
the  necessity  of  giving  me  a  name. 

I  had  naturally  expected  the  Bishop  to  recognize 
me;  but  the  matron's  manner  so  clearly  put  me  aside 
as  a  negligible  quantity,  and  his  casual  glance  at 
Bobby  and  me  in  our  somber  clothing  evidently  so 
confirmed  the  impression  which  that  manner  conveyed, 
that  he  did  not  glance  a  second  time ;  so,  of  course,  he 
did  not  really  see  me.  Thus,  as  Henry  had  foretold, 
we  did  not  have  to  connive  together  to  make  the  ma- 
tron and  the  Bishop  walk  right  into  their  own  trap : 
we  had  only  to  stand  by  and  see  them  do  it  quite  vol- 
untarily. 

The  Bishop  seemed  unconscious  of  the  omission  of 
an  introduction  to  me,  as  he  talked  or  listened  to  Miss 
Darmstetter  while  he  ate  his  soup.  He  was  very 
graciously  appreciative  of  the  "nice  little  attention" 
of  the  purple  ribbons. 

His  ignoring  me  so  completely  gave  me  a  chance  to 
inspect  him  quite  freely.  He  was  very  little  changed. 
He  had  perhaps  taken  on  flesh ;  his  eyes  seemed  more 
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shallow  and  his  face  less  high-bred  than  I  remembered 
him.  It  struck  me  that  I  had  never  before  realized  so 
keenly  what  an  appallingly  faithful  registrar  the  coun- 
tenance is  of  the  soul's  growth  or  retrogression.  In. 
his  approaching  old  age  the  Bishop  was  growing  com- 
monplace-looking, as  nature  had  not  in  the  beginning 
made  him  look. 

He  was  apparently  inclined  to  ignore  Henry  as  well 
as  me.  I  was  not  surprised  at  that.  A  man  who,  in 
Henry's  responsible  position,  set  the  bad  example  to 
the  boys  in  his  charge  of  staying  away  from  church, 
and  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  opportun- 
ity to  hear  the  Bishop  preach,  was  a  man  who  could 
not  possibly  interest  the  Bishop  in  any  least 
degree. 

During  the  first  course  of  the  dinner,  Henry  and 
Bobby  and  I  listened  in  silence  while  the  Bishop  and 
Miss  Darmstetter  discussed  exhaustively  the  proper 
altar  colors  for  the  various  festivals  of  the  year ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  roast  chicken  was  brought  on,  and 
Henry,  who  carved  it,  inquired  of  each  of  us  what 
parts  we  preferred,  that  the  Bishop's  attention  seemed 
drawn  to  us. 

*  'And  you,  Bobby  ? ' '  Henry  asked  my  boy  last  of  all. 

**I  like  the  works,  if  you  please,  Dr.  Butz — the  liver 
and  the  gizzard  and  the  heart,"  said  Bobby,  with  a 
little  bow  and  with  such  a  Chesterfieldian  air  and  tone 
that  I  feared  they  must  betray  us:  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  any  one,  even  one  so  self-centered  as  Bishop 
Sturgiss,  should  fail  to  see  that  such  manners  as 
Bobby's  di^  not  belong  to  the  proletariat. 
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The  Bishop  put  on  his  eye-glasses  and  looked  at  the 
child  across  the  table, 

"I  should  say,  Miss  Darmstetter, "  he  remarked  as 
he  turned  again  to  his  plate,  "that  you  are  very  in- 
dulgent to  your  little  orphans,  letting  them  come  to 
your  own  table." 

"Please  don't  hold  me  responsible,  Bishop.  It  is 
Dr.  Butz's  arrangement." 

"Ah?"  murmured  the  Bishop;  and,  helping  him- 
self to  the  asparagus-tips  the  maid  was  passing,  he 
added,  without  looking  at  Henry:  "We  missed  you 
this  morning  at  chapel,  Dr.  Butz. ' ' 

"Yes?"  returned  Henry  politely.  "Gravy, 
Bobby?" 

"If  you  please.  Dr.  Butz,"  answered  Bobby,  a^in 
■with  that  little  gracious  bend  of  his  curly  head  that  I 
feared  must  proclaim  him  blatantly  as  having  been 
born  to  the  purple. 

* '  You  were  prevented  from  coming  ? ' '  persisted  the 
Bishop. 

"Yes,  Bishop." 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause  to  let  Henry  express 
a  proper  regret  for  this  unfortunate  circumstance. 
But  he  added  nothing  to  his  simple  statement  as  he 
proceeded  to  help  himself  to  chicken. 

Miss  Darmstetter  bridled  indignantly,  while  the 
Bishop  asked  coldly:  "Are  your  duties  so  arduous 
on  Sunday?" 

"I  am  not  a  church-goer," 

"Ah?  Then  it  was  inclination  and  not  necessity 
that  kept  you  away  ? ' ' 
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"If  you  demand,  a  word  for  it,  Bishop,  we  '11  say  it 
was  conviction.'* 

"But  liow  about  the  example  you  set  these  boys 
under  your  charge?" 

"I  can't  be  setting  a  bad  example  when  I  am  acting 
honestly.  I  should  be  setting  a  very  bad  example  if 
I  played  the  hypocrite.  May  I  give  you  some  more 
chicken,  madam?"  Henry  inquired  of  me. 

"Thank  you,  no." 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  the  Bishop  for  the  first 
time  looked  at  me  directly,  and  our  eyes  met.  But,  to 
my  astonishment,  there  was  no  gleam  of  startled  recog- 
nition in  his.  After  an  instant  he  turned  to  Miss 
Darmstetter  with  a  remark  about  her  tasteful  ar- 
rangement of  the  flowers  on  the  table. 

Was  it  possible,  I  wondered,  that  he  really  did  not 
know  me?  It  is  true  that  I  had  been  his  secretary 
only  two  months,  and  in  five  years  he  would  have  had 
five  other  summer  substitutes,  besides  his  regular  win- 
ter clerks ;  so  no  doubt  all  memory  of  me  had  long  since 
faded  from  his  mind,  especially  as  a  secretary  was  to 
him  not  so  much  an  individual  as  a  commodity.  I 
could  not  recall  that  he  had  ever  but  once  focused  his 
attention  upon  me  enough  to  recognize  me  as  a  per- 
sonality. 

"The  absence  of  reverence  in  most  of  the  boys  to 
whom  I  spoke  personally  this  morning" — the  Bishop's 
voice  here  broke  in  upon  my  thoughts — ' '  was  very  no- 
ticeable, a  thing  I  never  encountered  under  the 
government  of  our  former  superintendent,  Mr. 
Goebel,"  he  added  pointedly. 
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"I  should  say  not,  dear  Bishop!"  responded  Miss 
Darmstetter  fervently.  ' '  Mr.  Goebel  trained  our  boys 
most  strictly  to  reverence  sacred  things. ' ' 

' '  Goebel  had  them  cowed, ' '  said  Henry  bluntly. 

"It  is  only  seemly  that  they  should  be  made  to  rec- 
ognize that,  as  it  is  through  the  charity  of  Christians 
they  are  given  a  good  home  for  nearly  sixteen  years 
of  their  lives,  they  owe  to  the  Christian  Church  their 
reverence,  at  least,"  said  the  Bishop  gravely. 

' '  By  the  way,  Bishop, ' '  said  Henry  abruptly,  '  *  may 
I  ask  what  you  advised  the  trustees  as  to  Philip  Koeh- 
ler?  When  I  appealed  to  them  to  make  an  exception 
of  this  unusually  talented  boy  and  not  bind  him  out 
as  a  factory  laborer  for  five  years,  but  let  him  stay 
on  here  two  years  more  and  attend  the  high  school  at 
New  Munich,  they  at  first  refused  to  depart  from 
their  rule,  saying  it  would  establish  a  bad  precedent ; 
but  I  pleaded  so  hard  for  the  boy  that  they  said  they 
would  get  expert  religious  advice  before  deciding 
finally.  That,  of  course,  meant  you.  They  have  con- 
sulted with  you  ? ' ' 

"Yes.  I  have  unqualifiedly  advised  them  against 
establishing  such  a  bad  precedent.  One  of  the  evils 
of  this  age  is  educating  people  out  of  their 
class. ' ' 

"You,  an  American,  say  that?  How  about  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  Edison,  most  of  our  great  financiers?" 

"All  of  them  prove  my  point,"  answered  the  Bishop, 
a  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eye.  ' '  If  there  's  anything 
in  a  man,  he  vdll  rise  in  spite  of  his  environment.  Let 
this  boy  of  yours  prove  his  mettle." 
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"And  let  us  make  his  struggle  up  as  hard  and  as 
bitter  as  we  can!"  said  Henry.  "Did  you  have  to 
struggle  up  through  practical  slavery  to  get  an  educa- 
tion ?  If  you  had  a  talented  son,  would  you  put  every 
possible  obstacle  in  his  way  in  order  that  he  might 
prove  his  mettle?" 

"Ah,  but  a  son  of  mine — that  would  not  be  a  par- 
allel case  at  all." 

' '  I  should  say  not ! ' '  exclaimed  JMiss  Darmstetter. 

"You  bet  it  wouldn't  be  a  parallel  case!"  said 
Henry  shockingly.  "But  watch  out.  Some  day,  not 
far  distant,  we  're  going  to  make  this  country  a 
democracy." 

' '  To  slander  your  own  country  by  saying  it  is  not  a 
democracy,  Dr.  Butz,"  said  the  Bishop,  "is,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  to  prove  yourself  a  very  dangerous  guard- 
ian of  future  citizens." 

"Some  democracy!"  smiled  Henry.  "We  've  got 
so  much  democracy  in  America,  we  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  it  all.  Look  here,  Bishop,  what  is  a  democ- 
racy? A  social  system  based  on  the  welfare  of  the 
greatest  number,  is  n  't  it  ?  Now,  the  wage-earners, 
the  laborers,  are  the  greatest  number  in  any  country. 
Is  ours  or  any  other  social  system  based  on  their  wel- 
fare? Or  is  it  based  on  the  welfare  of  the  minority 
non-laborers  ? ' ' 

' '  The  higher  order  of  work  does  and  should  receive 
the  higher  compensation,"  argued  the  Bishop. 

"But  we  know  there  are  other  and  better  rewards 
than  material  ones.  An  absolute  essential  to  the 
higher  order  of  work  is  a  simple  mode  of  life.     Ruskin 
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tells  us  that  the  only  wealth  is  that  which  enlarges 
life.  Now,  here  you  have  an  opportunity,  Bishop,  for 
acquiring  some  of  liuskin  's  kind  of  wealth — to  give  to 
society,  out  of  this  orphanage,  a  talented  and  highly 
useful  citizen.  But  you  condemn  the  boy  to  five  years 
of  servitude,  which,  if  he  has  not  the  hide  of  a  rhi- 
noceros and  the  strength  of  an  ox,  will  probably  kill 
every  bit  of  fineness,  of  sensitiveness,  that  's  in  him, 
and  make  him  so  dull  from  incessant  drudgery  that 
he  'II  lose  all  ambition  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
drudge. ' ' 

"Somebody  's  got  to  do  the  drudgery,"  answered 
the  Bishop. 

"But  whose  prerogative  is  it  to  say  who  shall  do  it? 
It  will  be  a  crime  to  stop  that  boy's  schooling  and  bind 
him  out  to  five  years  of  hard  labor — a  crime  that  I 
shall  prevent  if  I  can." 

"To  call  it  a  crime  to  provide  a  Christian  home  for 
the  homeless!"  said  the  Bishop.  "Don't  be  fanatical, 
Dr.  Butz!" 

"The  'home'  offered  to  this  boy  is  with  an  employer 
in  the  steel  and  iron  industry.  I  investigated  the 
work  the  boy  would  be  required  to  do  for  five  years. 
I  found  that  men  with  families  doing  that  work  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  keep  their  children  alive,  to  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  in  a  temperature  of  220  degrees. 
Water  boils  at  212  degrees.  These  men  are,  of  course, 
human  slaves,  since  no  man  would  do  such  work  except 
under  the  goad  of  necessity.  Now,  fancy  putting  a 
high-strung,  sensitive,  intellectual  boy  to  work  like 
that  for  five  years ! ' ' 
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*'If  he  is  physically  uufit  for  that  work,  bind  him 
out  to  a  farmer." 

' '  Cau  you  deny,  Bishop,  that  the  ideal  for  a  democ- 
racy should  be  the  family  ideal  of  brotherhood  and 
equality?  Fancy  a  family  in  which  the  weakest  bore 
the  heaviest  burdens !  That  's  our  present  social  sys- 
tem." 

"You  are  an  idealist,  a  visionary." 

"You'd  like  to  say  'a  damned  fool,'  wouldn't 
you?"  Henry  smiled. 

"Dr.  Butz!"  Miss  Darmstetter  cried. 

"Well,  if  I  am  a  damned  fool,"  added  Henry,  im- 
perturbably,  "then  democracy  is  damned  foolishness. 
Democracy  is  all  I  ask  for. ' ' 

"To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  would  be  retrogression 
to  make  our  government  any  more  democratic  than  it 
is,"  said  the  Bishop. 

"You  don't  really  believe  in  democracy  at  all. 
Democracy  means — if  it  means  anything  at  all — 
first,  equality  of  opportunity  for  every  child  born 
under  the  flag;  second,  compulsion  to  render  some 
service  to  the  community  (no  parasitical  women, 
no  idle  sons  of  millionaires,  no  men  gaining  wealth 
by  speculation  instead  of  work)  ;  third,  a  govern- 
ment that  is  truly  representative  of  the  people; 
fourth,  the  placing  of  human  welfare  above  prop- 
erty welfare.  Do  we  have  that  kind  of  democracy 
in  America?  Or  anything  even  distantly  approach- 
ing to  it?" 

"Dr.  Butz,  I  must  tell  you  frankly,"  said  Bishop 
Sturgiss,  "that  I  regard  with  an  instinctive  distrust 
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any  one  who  stands  squarely  against  the  conservatism 
of  the  respectable  classes." 

"And  I,"  said  Henry  gravely,  "look  with  distrust 
upon  any  one  who  stands  with  it — distrust  of  either 
his  intelligence  or  his  sincerity.  One  or  the  other  I 
challenge ! ' ' 

'•'  You  are  simply  an  agitator  who  would  stir  up  dis- 
content among  the  people  merely  to  gratify — pardon 
my  frankness — " 

"Help  yourself,  Bishop." 

"To  gratify  your  own  vanity,  I  fear,  Dr.  Butz." 

"Dream  on,  my  friend." 

"I  think,  myself,  that  all  such  agitation  should  be 
repressed  by  law. ' ' 

"If  we  who  are  well  fed  and  warm  and  secure  see  all 
about  us  people  who  are  hungry  and  cold, — children 
that  are  outcasts,  women  and  girls  who  are  drudges, — ■ 
shall  we  make  no  disturbance  about  it?  Shall  we  de- 
stroy the  man  who  cries  out  against  it?" 

"What  does  the  mud-slinger  get  for  his  pains," 
asked  the  Bishop,  ' '  but  the  scorn  of  society  ? " 

"Let  me  quote  to  you  one  of  your  own  high  authori- 
ties. Bishop — the  prophet  Isaiah:  'For  Zion's  sake 
will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I 
will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth 
as  brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that 
burneth.  I  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy  walls,  O 
Jerusalem,  which  shall  never  hold  their  peace  day  or 
night.  Go  through,  go  through  the  gates ;  prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  people;  lift  up  a  standard  for  the  peo- 
ple!' " 
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I  could  see  that  even  Miss  Darmstetter  was  im- 
pressed, in  spite  of  herself,  by  Henry's  thrilling  re- 
cital of  these  burning  lines.  But  the  Bishop  seemed 
impervious. 

"Miss  Darmstetter,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  matron, 
"I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  Mrs. 
EUory  failed  to  get  here  to-day.  If  she  had  heard 
this  conversation,  the  extraordinary  opinions  held  by 
the  superintendent  of  this  place,  I  am  very  sure  it 
would  have  killed  all  chance  of  our  getting  our 
chapel." 

"I  agree  with  you,  dear  Bishop,  and  I  am  consoled 
for  my  disappointment,"  said  Miss  Darmstetter. 

"Now,  do  you  know,"  said  Henry,  with  a  little 
chuckle,  "I  fancy  that  it  would  be  your  views,  not 
mine.  Bishop,  that  would  deter  Mrs.  Ellory  from  giv- 
ing money  to  this  institution  ? ' ' 

"You  fancy  very  extraordinary  things,  Dr.  Butz, 
The  Ellorys  have  always  been  very  loyal  and  devoted 
church  people.  I  am  certain  that  Mrs.  Ellory  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  chapel  here  would  be  a  most  fit- 
ting memorial  to  her  late  husband,  if,"  added  the 
Bishop,  "we  can  assure  her  that  Christianity  and 
sound  American  patriotism  will  be  taught  here.  That, 
of  course,  will  be  a  matter  for  the  trustees  to  decide. 
A  superintendent  that  alienates  those  who  would  help 
the  institution — " 

"Mother,"  spoke  in  Bobby, — and,  though  he  po- 
litely lowered  his  voice  for  my  ears  alone,  the  Bishop 
paused,  and  every  one  heard  him, — ^"is  there  another 
Mrs.  Ellory  besides — " 
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' '  Lots  of  them, ' '  I  hastily  tried  to  head  him  off, ' '  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Don't  inter- 
rupt, darling." 

"Charitable  institutions,"  continued  the  Bishop, 
"being  dependent  upon  capital — " 

And,  while  he  discoursed  prosily  and  all  unsuspi- 
ciously upon  this  awful  theme,  I  saw  the  color  slowly 
leave  Miss  Darmstetter  's  face  as  with  her  head  respect- 
fully inclined  to  the  Bishop's  harangue,  not  a  word  of 
which  she  was  really  hearing,  she  seemed  to  be  hastily 
appraising  the  quality  of  Bobby 's  brown  linen  suit  and 
of  my  old-style  gown.  I  saw  her  eye  upon  the  dia- 
mond of  my  engagement  ring,  and  I  felt  sure  she  was 
thinking  that  any  decent  mother  would,  of  course,  part 
with  her  engagement  ring  before  she  'd  part  with  her 
son. 

"Dr.  Butz," — she  spoke  the  moment  the  Bishop 
paused,  and  her  voice  was  unsteady — "you  have  not 
told  us  the  name  of  this  wom — ^this  lady, ' ' 

"You  gave  me  no  opportunity,  Miss  Darmstetter. 
I  did  try,  but  in  vain,  to  present  her  to  you  and  the 
Bishop.  Mrs.  Ellory,"  said  Henry,  turning  to  me, 
"may  I  introduce  to  you  our  matron.  Miss  Darm- 
stetter? And  Bishop  Sturgiss.  Mrs.  Matthew  El- 
lory.    And  her  son  Bobby." 

"But — but  you  are  not — not  the  Mrs.  Matthew  El- 
lory!" cried  the  Bishop. 

"Yes,"  Bobby  answered  for  me,  "she  is;  she  's  my 
mother. ' ' 

Henry  and  I  laughed.  But  the  Bishop  and  Miss 
Darmstetter  looked  ill. 
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A   CHANGE  OP  TEMPERATURE 

THE  Bishop  was  the  first  to  recover.  After  an 
instant's  silent  consternation,  he  rose  from  his 
chair  and,  with  outstretched  hand,  came  around  the 
table  to  my  side. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Ellory,  what  a  trick  to  play  upon 
us !  Well,  you  did  n't  hear  anything  bad  about  your- 
self, at  all  events,  did  you?"  he  said,  as  he  held  the 
hand  I  yielded  to  him  without  rising. 

' '  I  did  n't  quite  recognize  the  Mrs.  Ellory  you  talked 
about,"  I  said. 

Miss  Darmstetter,  following  the  Bishop 's  example 
and  going  him  one  better,  also  rose,  and  came  to  my 
side  with  "both  hands  outstretched ;  but  I  could  give 
her  only  one  of  mine,  for  the  Bishop  fondly  retained 
the  other. 

*'Mrs.  Ellory !"  she  protested  with  tender  solicitude, 
"why  did  you  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
you  as  we  would  have  wished  to  ? " 

* '  Do  you  often  play  Haroun-al-Raschid  ? ' '  asked  the 
Bishop,  beaming  upon  me  with  his  most  clerically 
benevolent  smile, 

"But,"  I  answered  in  a  tone  of  utter  surprise, 
"I  've  not  been  playing  a  trick!  What  makes  you 
think  so?" 
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"But  when  you  arrived  this  morning,  Mrs.  Ellory," 
said  Miss  Darmstetter  uneasily,  "you  led  me  to  think 
you  were — a — an — you  concealed  your  identity." 

"Why,  no,  Miss  Darmstetter,  I  did  not.  I  simply 
asked  permission  to  see  Dr.  Butz,  and  was  told  I  would 
have  to  roam  about  until  this  afternoon  and  take  my 
chances.  So  I  roamed  about  and  took  my  chances. 
That 'sail." 

"Oh!"  Miss  Darmstetter  murmured.  "But  if  you 
had  only  told  me  who  you  were,  I  should  have  taken 
you  to  chapel  with  me." 

"But  I  should  not  have  found  Dr.  Butz  there,"  I 
smiled,  withdrawing  my  two  hands  and  picking  up  my 
fork;  "and  I  came  to  see  Dr.  Butz." 

The  Bishop  and  the  matron,  a  little  crestfallen, 
went  back  to  their  seats,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  Henry 
had  fiendishly  plotted  to  trap  them  into  discourtesy  to 
me  in  order  to  defeat  their  plan  for  getting  a  new 
chapel  from  me. 

"I  have  wanted  so  much  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Ellorj^" 
said  the  Bishop,  looking  at  me  across  the  table  as  he 
ate  his  salad;  and  his  skill  in  shading  his  tone  and 
manner  to  the  status  of  those  whom  he  addressed  was 
never  more  subtly  manifested.  "I  knew  your  hus- 
band so  well,  and  esteemed  him  so  highly.  He  was 
such  a  staunch  Churchman — so  attached  to  the  Church 
and  so  deeply  interested  in  all  her  charitable  activi- 
ties." 

"Yes,"  I  acquiesced;  "none  knew  better  the  quiet- 
ing effect  of  religion  upon  the  masses  to  keep  them 
submissive. ' ' 
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"Exactly,"  said  the  Bishop,  though  he  looked  at  me 
a  bit  doubtfully.  "I  am  glad  you  feel  like  that,"  he 
added  vaguely. 

"Yes,  I  feel  like  that." 
."You  received  my  letter,  Mrs.  Ellory?" 

"Yesterday  morning,  yes." 

"And  you  responded  by  coming  here  at  once?  I 
appreciate  that  very  much  indeed.  It  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  find  that  your  husband's  spirit  will  still  live  in 
your  good  works.  I  regret  so  much  that  I  did  not 
know  you  were  here  this  morning,  so  that  I  could  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  you  at  our  confirmation 
service.  A  very  beautiful  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  rather  touching  service — a  service,  Mrs. 
Ellory,  which  you  as  a  Churchwoman  would  have 
found  most  gratifying," 

"Mrs.  Ellory,"  said  Miss  Darmstetter  impressively, 
"I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  my  unfortunate  mis- 
take of  this  morning!  However,  you  must  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  and,  I  must  say,  the  privilege  of 
showing  you  over  the  place  this  afternoon.  My  entire 
time  is  at  your  disposal." 

"Maggie,"  Henry  broke  into  all  this  adulation, 
"Bobby  can't  manage  that  lettuce  with  his  fork.  Give 
me  his  plate  and  I  '11  cut  it  up  for  him." 

The  consternation  of  the  matron  and  the  Bishop  at 
hearing  one  to  whom  they  seemed  to  think  so  much  was 
due  addressed  by  one  in  Henry's  position  as  "Mag- 
gie ' '  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  laughed  helplessly  as 
I  gave  him  Bobby 's  plate. 

The  Bishop  and  Miss  Darmstetter  looked  outraged 
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and  bewildered  at  the  superintendent's  eccentric  fa- 
miliarity. But,  before  they  could  grasp  the  situation, 
Bobby  sweetly  asked  me : 

' '  Is  this  the  Bishop,  mother,  that  wrote  you  that  let- 
ter yesterday  about  daddy's  being  an  Early  Christian 
Father  and  a  middy-vile  saint? — and  you  said  daddy 
would  have  roared  laughing?" 

"For  goodness'  sake,  Bobby,"  I  murmured,  my  face 
crimson,  "yes — no — never  mind!  Oh,  well!"  I  sud- 
denly looked  up  with  a  nervous  laugh,  to  meet  Henry's 
dancing  eyes,  the  Bishop's  embarrassed  countenance, 
and  the  matron's  anxious  one.  "I  may  as  well  admit. 
Bishop  Sturgiss,  that  your  portrait  of  Mr.  Ellory 
would  n '  t  be  recognizable  by  his  family  or  his  business 
associates. 

"Ah,  indeed?"  said  the  Bishop.  "I  knew  Mr.  El- 
lory very  well,  and  I  am  not  a  bad  reader  of  charac- 
ter." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Darmstetter,  "that  some- 
times a  man 's  own  family  does  n  't  know  him  as  his 
bishop  knows  him,  because  a  bishop  has  to  come  into 
contact  with  so  many  kinds  and  classes  of  people  that 
he  learns  to  read  human  nature.  Indeed,  I  often  pity 
the  wives  of  the  clergy,  the  way  they  have  to  meet  and 
be  polite  to  the  most  impossible  people.  Don't  you, 
Mrs.  Ellory?" 

"  'Impossible  people' — the  sort  you  thought  I  was 
this  morning?" 

Miss  Darmstetter  flushed  uncomfortably.  "I  ad- 
mit, Mrs.  Ellory,  that  I  was  inexcusably  stupid  ! ' ' 

' '  Take  my  advice,  Miss  Darmstetter,  and  never  think 
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any  fellow  creature  'impossible,'  and  you  '11  never 
again  be  what  you  called  yourself  just  now — 'inex- 
cusably stupid. '  I  don 't  think  1  ever  met  any  one  in 
my  life  that  I  considered  'impossible.'  Did  you, 
Henry?"  I  asked  the  superintendent. 

Miss  Darmstetter  laid  down  her  fork,  and  the 
Bishop  stared. 

"You  and  our  superintendent  are,  it  seems,  old  ac- 
quaintances, eh,  Mrs.  Ellory?"  asked  the  Bishop. 

"Life-long  friends,  Bishop." 

"Ah,  indeed!"  he  murmured,  much  astonished;  and 
one  could  feel  the  very  air  charged  with  the  lightning 
change  of  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  matron 
and  the  Bishop  toward  a  superintendent  who  was  the 
life-long  friend  of  mj-  unworthy  self. 

"Why  did  you  never  mention  it  to  us,  Dr.  Butz?" 
asked  Miss  Darmstetter. 

"Was  it  inexcusably  careless  of  me  not  to?"  Henry 
smiled. 

"Then  perhaps.  Dr.  Butz,"  said  the  Bishop,  "you 
were  not,  as  I  had  supposed,  merely  guessing  when  you 
said  a  while  ago  that  it  would  be  my  views  and  not 
yours  that  would  deter  Mrs.  Ellory  from  erecting  a 
chapel  here  in  memory  of  her  late  husband?  You 
were  aware  of  Mrs.  Ellory 's  views?" 

"Sufficiently  aware  of  them  to  be  sure  of  that/'  an- 
swered Henry. 

"But,  Mrs.  Ellory,  surely  you,  the  wife  of  my  friend 
Matthew  Ellory,  can  not  share  Dr.  Butz's  radical 
opinions?" 

"But  I  do,  Bishop,  with  all  my  heart." 
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"Well,  well,  how  astonishing!"  he  exclaimed,  but 
with  a  note  of  tolerance  for  radicalism — when  it  was 
mine — that  he  had  not  had  for  Henry's,  "But  I  don't 
quite  understand,"  he  added,  looking  perplexed. 
"Surely  in  your  husband's  life-time  you  could  not 
have  held  such  views  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  I  did.  And  I  would  like  to  use  the  wealth 
with  which  I  am  burdened,"  I  said  warmly,  "to  de- 
stroy to  its  foundations  the  existing  order  that  divides 
society  into  the  privileged  and  the  submerged — making 
millions  slaves  of  the  few,  and  so  making  life  intoler- 
able for  us  all !  For  none  can  be  free  while  any  man 
or  woman  is  enslaved ! ' ' 

"Well,  if  you  are  yearning  to  reform  and  uplift 
humanity,  dear  Mrs.  Ellory,  surely  the  erection  of  a 
Christian  chapel  would  be  a  step  toward  that  end, 
would  n't  it?"  suggested  the  Bishop,  smiling. 

"I  am  not  a  Churchwoman,  Bishop,  not  a  sectarian. 
I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  could  not  consci- 
entiously give  money  to  the  Church. ' ' 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Ellory!  You  could  not  conscien- 
tiouslj^  give  money  to  the  Church  ?  You  can  not  mean 
that!" 

' '  I  will  gladly  give  money  to  help  this  institution  in 
any  but  a  sectarian  way. ' ' 

"To  build  the  place  up  religiously  and  for  the 
Church  is,  of  course,  the  only  aspect  in  which  I  am  in- 
terested in  it,"  said  the  Bishop.  "I  beg  you  to  reflect, 
Mrs.  Ellory,  and  reconsider  your  antagonism  toward 
the  Church.     It  pains  and  grieves  me  to  hear  of  it ! " 
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**So  long  as  the  Church  condones  the  crimes  of  cap- 
italism, Bishop,  so  long  as  she  has  not  enough  vitality 
to  oppose  and  denounce  the  present  order  of  society 
that  'is  the  offspring  of  sin,  whose  blossom  is  misery 
and  whose  fruit  is  crime,'  I  will  use  my  money,  not  to 
foster  the  present  social  state,  but  to  build  up  a  more 
just  one." 

"Do  you  feel  no  scruples,  Mrs.  Ellory,  in  using  for 
such  purposes  money  earned  by  your  husband?" 

"Not  earned,  Bishop — acquired.  No  scruples  what- 
ever. Even  as  he  never  pretended  to  have  any 
scruples  about  his  way  of  acquiring  money.  You 
know — all  the  world  knows — how  a  capitalist  acquires 
his  fortune.  He  does  n  't  do  it  on  Christian  princi- 
ples, does  he.  Bishop  ? ' ' 

I  rather  expected  that  both  the  Bishop  and  Miss 
Darmstetter  would,  when  they  found  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gotten  from  me,  somewhat  modify  their  cordiality 
toward  me.  But  it  seemed  that,  even  if  I  were  to  be  of 
no  use  to  them,  I  was  a  person  to  be  held  in  high  re- 
gard and  treated  very  differently  from  the  nameless 
woman  of  an  hour  before. 

After  dinner,  when  the  Bishop,  having  ordered  his 
car  to  go  back  to  the  city,  came  to  say  good-by  to  me, 
he  invited  me  very  urgently  to  call  to  see  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Everett,  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  city. 

"It  seems  to  me  I  must  have  seen  j^ou  before  some- 
time, Mrs.  Ellory, ' '  he  said,  regarding  me  with  a  look 
of  perplexity  as  we  shook  hands.  "Your  face  seems 
familiar  to  me. ' ' 
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* '  Does  it,  Bishop  ? "  I  smiled. 

"Oddly  so.  I  suppose  I  've  seen  it  in  the  news- 
papers. Well,  I  hope  you  won't  forget  to  look  us  up 
when  you  come  to  town. ' ' 

I  begged  off  from  Miss  Darmstetter's  pressing  invi- 
tation to  let  her  show  me  over  the  place.  I  wished 
very  much  to  see  the  institution  with  Henry  alone,  and 
I  was  desperately  afraid  she  would  stay  with  us  for 
the  short  time  remaining  before  I  should  have  to  go 
away. 

* '  Miss  Darmstetter, ' '  said  Henry,  coming  to  the  res- 
cue, "if  you  will  be  so  very  good  as  to  take  charge  of 
Bobby  for  an  hour,  and  introduce  him  to  some  of  our 
boys  of  his  age — " 

' '  Mrs.  Ellory  might  not  wish  that, ' '  said  Miss  Darm- 
stetter quickly. 

"The  boys  of  that  age  have  not  been  here  long 
enough  to  have  become  depraved,"  said  Henry. 
"You  need  have  no  fears,  Maggie." 

"I  haven't  if  you  say  I  need  not  have.  I  shall  be 
so  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Miss  Darmstetter.  You 
see,  Dr.  Butz  and  I  have  not  seen  each  other  for  some 
time,  and  we  have  a  lot  to  talk  about,  and  Bobby  is 
rather  in  the  way. ' ' 

She  was  then  all  eagerness  to  oblige  me,  and  in  my 
relief  from  the  burden  of  her  society  I  made  a  mental 
memorandum  that  I  would  next  day  send  her  a  box  of 
flowers. 

Toward  the  end  of  a  very  full  afternoon,  in  which 
both  Henry  and  I  found,  in  the  renewal  of  our  old 
dear  comradeship,  that  we  had  now  more  than  ever  in 
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common,  more  than  ever  to  give  to  each  other,  I  re- 
alized that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  Henry  had  for  me 
a  new  charm  of  personality. 

It  was  while  we  were  resting  on  the  grass  under  a 
shade  tree,  after  an  interesting  but  fatiguing  inspec- 
tion of  the  institution,  that  he  suddenly  said  to  me : 
"I  've  got  some  sad  news  for  you,  Maggie." 

Something  in  his  tone  made  my  heart  seem  to  stop 
beating  for  an  instant.  "Was  he  going  to  tell  me  that 
he  was  betrothed — that  this  precious  friendship,  which 
was  to  me  like  meat  and  drink  to  the  famished,  could 
not  continue  because  he  belonged,  body  and  soul,  to 
some  other  woman  ? 

' '  What  is  it,  Henry  ?  "  I  managed  to  ask. 

"I  hate  to  break  it  to  you.     It  's  not  pleasant." 

I  waited.     I  could  not  speak. 

''But,  my  dear!"  he  suddenly  cried  remorsefully, 
"you  're  as  white  as  a  sheet!  What  are  you  expect- 
ing me  to  say  ? ' ' 

' '  That  you  're  going  to  be  married !  I  want  you  as 
I  used  to  have  you — and  that  won't  be  possible  if  you 
marry ! ' ' 

"Won't  it,  Maggie?" 

"Why,  no;  your  wife,  not  I,  would  be  your  com- 
rade." 

"You  don't  need  me  more  than  I  need  you,  dear 
old  Maggie ! "  he  returned,  laying  his  hand  on  mine. 
"That  is  not  my  news." 

' '  Oh,  Henry,  you  gave  me  a  scare ! "  I  almost  sobbed, 
as  I  felt  the  color  rush  back  into  my  face.  "Nothing, 
now,  can  matter.     But  what  is  it  ? " 
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"Bishop  Sturgiss  is  your  grandfather." 

I  sprang  up  from  the  ground  and  stood  staring  at 
him.     "How  do  you  know?" 

"Sit  down.  I  've  no  proofs;  but,  just  as  surely  as 
I  sit  here  with  you  at  my  side,  he  is.  It  's  disgusting, 
of  course,  to  have  a  fossil  like  that  for  a  grandfather ; 
but  it  's  not  your  fault." 

''Why  is  he  my  grandfather?" 

"Because  he  's  the  father  of  one  of  your  parents.  A 
very  commonplace  reason,  of  course." 

' '  Please !     What  do  you  mean,  Henry  ? ' ' 

"To  go  back  a  bit,  do  you  recall  your  once  writing 
to  me  that  the  initials  of  your  sister,  Mary  Everett, 
and  those  on  your  baby  blanket  were  the  same — 
M.  S.  E.?" 

"Of  course." 

"Your  last  two  names  are  Sturgiss  Everett." 

"Your  reasons,  Henry?     I  think  you  're  crazy." 

"It  isn't  so  much  the  family  resemblance  between 
you  and  the  Bishop.  I  had  n't  really  thought  of  that 
until  I  saw  you  together  at  the  table  to-day.  But — 
you  will  think, ' '  he  added  hesitatingly,  ' '  that  my  con- 
viction is  founded  upon  very  trivial  evidence." 

"You  've  discovered  a  mole  on  the  Bishop's  left 
lobe  ?  "  I  inquired,  pointing  to  the  tiny  one  on  mine. 

"  No ;  it  's  neither  a  mole  nor  a  strawberry.  It  's  his 
walk.  A  graceful,  dignified  walk;  a  most  individual 
walk — and  so  like  yours  that  you  must  have  inherited 
it  from  him.     Walks  do  run  in  families,  Maggie." 

"'Walks  run'?  It  doesn't  sound  convincing. 
And  I  should  feel  very  bold  indeed  to  claim  relation- 
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ship  with  a  distinguished  bishop  because  you  think  I 
walk  like  him. ' ' 

"Maggie,  go  to  see  Mrs.  Everett;  take  that  baby 
blanket  with  you;  spring  it  on  her  suddenly  and  see 
what  happens. ' ' 

' '  She  is  a  woman  incapable  of  the  crime  of  abandon- 
ing her  child. ' ' 

"From  Mrs.  Wentzler's  story,  she  was  out  of  her 
mind.     Test  her  as  1  suggested." 

"All  right,  I  will.  But  there  's  nothing  in  it, 
Henry." 

"I  know  I  'm  right.  Here  comes  our  now  quite 
tamed  matron  with  your  son.  That  means,  I  fear,  that 
it  's  time  for  me  to  take  you  to  your  train. ' ' 

To  mj'  chagrin,  and  I  hoped  to  Henry's  also.  Miss 
Darmstetter  did  not  again  abandon  us,  but  stayed  close 
by  my  side  in  our  ten  minutes'  walk  to  the  station, 
and  in  the  fifteen  minutes'  wait  there  for  a  slightly 
belated  train;  so  that  my  farewell  to  Henry  was  un- 
satisfactory. 

He  did  manage  to  say  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
helped  me  on  the  train :  ' '  Bless  you  for  coming,  dear 
old  ^laggie!" 
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SO  Henry  and  I  renewed  our  broken  correspondence 
by  writing  to  each,  other,  now,  about  twice  a 
week,  and  seeing  each  other  about  as  often;  for  he 
owned  a  fast  little  runabout,  and  business  as  well  as 
inclination  brought  him  to  New  Munich  rather  fre- 
quently. 

As  the  days  sped  on  into  weeks  and  the  weeks  into 
months,  and  the  bond  between  us  grew  steadily 
stronger  and  our  relation  deeper  and  more  vital,  I 
knew,  with  no  shadow  of  doubting,  that  Henry  loved 
me  now  with  a  finer  and  an  intenser  passion  than  he 
had  ever  known  before.  And  I  knew  also  that  I  was 
wholl}^  and  absolutely  his. 

Yet  he  did  not  ask  me  to  marry  him.  And  the  time 
came,  at  last,  when  I  knew  intuitively  that  he  did  not 
intend  to. 

"He  must  know  that  I  love  him,"  I  pondered  over 
the  reasons  he  might  have  for  holding  off  the  happi- 
ness within  our  reach.  "Is  he  afraid  to  speak  for  fear 
of  another  shock  of  disappointment  like  the  first  I  dealt 
him  ?  Or  is  it  his  birth  that  holds  him  back  ?  But  he 
knows  I  take  no  account  of  that.  It  must  be  my  'ill- 
gotten  wealth.'  It  's  too  fearfully  much.  He  could 
not  live  with  it. ' ' 
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So  I  took  occasion  to  tell  him,  one  day,  that  Matthew, 
having  had  a  high  regard  for  the  fortune  he  had  ac- 
cumulated, did  not  fancy  any  one's  enjoying  it  save 
those  who  bore  his  name — his  own  widow  rather  than 
another  man 's  wife,  his  own  children  rather  than  those 
of  another  man. 

"So,  if  I  re-marry,  I  forfeit  everything  except  a 
small  annuity'  and  my  mothering  of  his  boys. ' ' 

"You  don't  forfeit  his  boys  by  re-marrying?" 
Henry  inquired. 

"No.  We  talked  that  out  soon  after  our  marriage, 
and  I  gave  him  my  promise  that,  if  he  should  die  be- 
fore I  did,  I  would  always,  even  if  I  married  again, 
make  a  home  for  Mat  and  Bobby  and  be  a  mother  to 
them  until  they  themselves  were  both  married." 

Henry  made  no  comment  on  this  communication  at 
the  time,  and,  however  much  it  may  have  meant  to 
him,  he  succeeded  in  concealing  it  from  me. 

The  next  time  he  wrote  to  me  he  did  not  refer  to  it. 

But  a  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  me  again,  remind- 
ing me  of  my  promise  to  go  to  see  Mrs.  Everett  and 
take  with  me  mj-  baby  clothes.  He  urged  me  to  do 
this  without  further  delay. 

"She  might  die,  and  then  you  'd  never  know.  I 
have  a  conviction  that  she,  and  she  alone,  can  tell  you 
the  truth." 

It  was  a  long  letter — so  long  that  I  decided  to  finish 
it  on  the  train  on  my  way  to  the  city  to  fulfil  his 
request. 

At  the  door  of  the  Bishop's  house  I  found  that  the 
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butler  who  answered  my  ring  was  the  same  one  the 
family  had  had  in  the  mountains  five  years  before, 
and,  unlike  the  Bishop,  he  recognized  me  at  once.  I 
had,  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind,  dressed  in  the 
same  old-style  suit  I  had  worn  to  Readville  two  months 
before. 

''I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Everett,  Carter,  but  not  the 
Bishop.  You  need  not  announce  me  to  the  Bishop. 
And  just  say  to  Mrs.  Everett  that  an  old  acquaintance 
wants  to  see  her.  Don't  say  who  it  is.  I  want  to  see 
whether  she  remembers  me. ' ' 

"Yes,  Miss — thank  you.  Miss,"  said  Carter,  as  I 
handed  him  a  bill  from  my  purse.  "But,"  he  added, 
after  he  had  thrust  the  money  into  his  pocket,  "the 
Bishop  ain't  home.  He  's  off  eonfirmationing  some- 
wheres,  and  we  ain't  lookin'  for  him  till  dinner-time. 
He  went  yist  'day. ' ' 

Though  my  faith  in  Henry's  theory  was  weak,  when 
Mrs.  Everett,  after  a  few  minutes,  came  into  the 
library  where  I  waited,  I  felt  a  tremor  of  excitement 
at  the  thought  that  perhaps,  after  all,  this  sweet  and 
gracious  woman — not  greatly  changed  in  the  five  years 
since  I  had  seen  her  last — was  actually  my  own  mother. 

She  looked  puzzled  as  she  took  my  offered  hand. 

"Do  you  recognize  me,  Mrs.  Everett?"  I  asked, 
smiling,  my  swift  inspection  of  her  noting  the  shallow 
depth  of  her  eyes  and  the  suggestion  of  flightiness  in 
her  shifting  and  never  steady  glance. 

"Why — yes — I  know  I  have  seen  you.  Oh!  Now 
I  remember.  You  were  the  Bishop's  secretary  one 
summer.     Were  n't  you?     But  I  can't  recall  tlie  name 
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— though  I  am  sure  it  began  with  a  W  or  something 
like  that;  didn't  it?" 

' '  Margaret  Wentzler. ' ' 

*  *  Yes.     Won 't  you  sit  down  ? ' ' 

I  saw  that  she  was  distinctly  bored  at  having  to  re- 
ceive a  call  from  a  person  who  five  years  before  had 
for  two  months  acted  as  her  father's  secretary,  and  I 
certainly  could  not  blame  her  for  that.  So  I  hastened 
to  my  purpose. 

' '  I  came  to  see  you  on  a  rather  important  little  busi- 
ness matter,  Mrs.  Everett.  Can  you  give  me  about 
twenty  minutes?" 

"Twenty  minutes?  Well,  yes,  Miss  Wazzler.  If  I 
can  in  any  way  help  you?"  she  tentatively  suggested. 
"But  the  Bishop  does  n't  need  a  secretary  just  now;  he 
is  supplied  quite  satisfactorily." 

"I  m  not  needing  a  position.     It  is  n't  that." 

"Not  a  position?"  she  repeated,  in  a  tone  that  asked 
what  other  business  I  could  possibly  have  with  her. 

"If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  myself. ' ' 

' '  But,  Miss  Wanzler— why  me  ? " 

"You  may  see  when  I  have  finished  my  story,  Mrs. 
Everett —  unless  I  have  made  a  mistake. ' ' 

"Well?" 

* '  Mrs.  Everett,  I  am  just  twenty-six  years  old.  Just 
twenty-six,"  I  repeated  impressively.  "I  don't  know 
my  name,  or  who  my  parents  were ;  for  I  was  a  waif, 
left  by  my  mother,  when  I  was  about  two  months  old, 
at  the  home  of  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchwoman  in  the 
little  town  of  Virginsburg,  thirty-five  miles  from  here. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Dutchwoman's  baby  had  just  died, 
and  my  mother  took  the  dead  baby  with  her  and  left 
me  in  its  place.  Twenty  fifty-dollar  gold  pieces  were 
left—" 

I  had  kept  my  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Everett's  while  I 
spoke,  and  I  had  seen  hers  become  focused  upon  me 
with  a  strained  look  of  almost  frenzy,  while  every  drop 
of  color  slowly  left  her  face.  At  the  mention  of  the 
money  she  interrupted  me. 

"But  what  are  you  telling  this  to  me  for?"  she 
asked  chokingly. 

* '  You  know  why ! "  I  answered,  my  heart  throbbing 
wildly. 

"What — do  you  mean?"  she  faintly  demanded. 

I  resolutely  continued  my  story : 

"Twenty  fifty-dollar  gold  pieces  were  left  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutchwoman.  I  was  wrapped  in  a  baby 
blanket  embroidered  with  the  initials  M,  S.  E.  Here 
is  the  blanket." 

I  had  brought  the  baby  clothes  with  me  in  a  satchel, 
and  I  suddenly  laid  the  blanket  across  her  lap,  the  ini- 
tials in  view. 

For  an  instant  she  stared  down  at  it,  her  body  rigid 
and  tense.  Then  suddenly,  with  a  cry,  she  seized  it, 
pressed  it  to  her  face,  smoothed  it  caressingly  with  her 
slim  white  hands,  and  hugged  it  to  her  heart  as  if  it 
had  been  the  lost  baby  herself — while  I  watched  her 
feverishly,  but  with  a  strange  sense  of  melancholy  in 
my  heart. 

Was  this  actually  my  mother  ?  What  would  it  mean 
to  me  ?     It  could  never,  never  mean  anything  but  awk- 
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wardness,  strangeness.  Surely  there  could  never  be 
established  a  natural  relation  between  this  family  and 
me.  For  a  moment  I  felt  passionately  sorry  that  I 
had  made  this  discovery — except  that  the  ever-present 
longing  in  my  heart  to  know  something  of  myself 
would  now  be  satisfied. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Everett  laid  the  blanket  on  her  lap 
and  looked  at  me,  her  small  restless  eyes  bright  with 
excitement. 

"The  baby  died,  you  know." 

"No;  your  baby  lived." 

* '  My  baby  died, ' '  she  geijtly  repeated.  '  *  I  had  been 
ill,  and  they  had  sent  the  baby  and  me  to  the  moun- 
tains with  a  trained  nurse,  and  the  baby  died  there, 
and  we  brought  it  home  and  had  the  funeral." 

"That  was  Mrs.  Wentzler's  dead  baby  that  you 
buried. ' ' 

She  stared  at  me,  her  eyes  glazed,  almost  terrified. 

' '  How  do  you — why  do  you  say  that  ? ' ' 

' '  I  have  the  story  from  Mrs.  Wentzler — and  not  only 
the  story,  but  these  clothes  and  that  initialed  blanket 
— which  you  recognize." 

Like  one  in  a  half -dream,  she  picked  up  the  baby 
garments,  one  by  one,  and  examined  and  fondled  them. 

' '  They  were  the  first  I  ever  made, ' '  she  murmured, 
as  if  speaking  to  herself.  "I  made  them  for  Mary. 
She  wore  them  all.  The  new  baby  had  to  wear  them, 
too;  for  there  were  no  other  clothes  for  it.  "When  I 
knew  it  was  coming,  I  could  not  sew  for  it.  I  did  not 
want  it.  I  hated  it,  even  before  it  was  born.  They 
bought  clothes  for  it,  and  I  burnt  them !     So,  when  it 
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was  born,  they  had  to  dress  it  in  little  Mary's  clothes 
— and  that  made  me  hate  it  worse  than  ever — to  see  it 
dressed  in  Mary 's  clothes !  But  they  did  n  't  know 
how  I  hated  to  see  Mary 's  things  on  it.  I  did  n  't  tell 
them." 

"Why  did  you  hate  it?"  I  asked  wonderingly. 

As  she  answered  me  she  regarded  me  almost  fur- 
tively. 

"I  was  ill — they  called  it  puerperal  insanity.  The 
second  baby  was  only  eleven  months  younger  than 
Mary,  and  my  system  was  depleted,  and  it  affected  my 
nerves  and  my  mind.  I  took  a  mortal  hatred  to  my 
baby — and  I  think  I  had  never  hated  anything  before 
in  all  my  life,  and  have  never  hated  anything  since. ' ' 

"Did  your  family  and  the  nurse  believe  that  the 
dead  baby  was  yours  ? "  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.     She  looked  ghastly. 

*  *  No, ' '  she  said  in  a  half-whisper.  ' '  They  tried  and 
tried  to  get  me  to  tell  them  what  had  become  of  my 
baby.  Then,  to  save  appearances  (father  was  rector 
of  a  large  church  then),  they  had  the  funeral  of  the 
baby  I  said  was  mine.  They  could  not  make  a  scandal 
by  searching  publicly  for  the  other  on^,  for  they  feared 
I  had  killed  it.  I  would  have  killed  it,  too,  if  I  had  not 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. ' ' 

' '  Did  you  get  well,  and  regret  what  you  had  done  ? ' ' 

She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart  as  she  stared 
at  me  with  her  shifting  gaze. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  all  this?"  she  demanded 
breathlessly. 

"Because  I  must  know.     Please  go  on  with  your 
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story.  Did  you  regret  what  you  had  done  when  you 
recovered  your  sanity  ? ' ' 

"I  was  not  insane,  except  about  the  baby.  When 
they  would  question  me  about  that,  I  would  go  all  to 
pieces  and  rave.  When  I  had  got  rid  of  the  baby,  and 
they  stopped  worrj'ing  me  about  it,  I  became  perfectly 
well  and  normal.  I  never  thought  about  the  baby  if 
not  reminded  of  it.  I  became  perfectly  happy,  and  I 
soon  forgot  the  whole  thing — though  I  think  it  killed 
my  husband.  He  had  a  nervous  breakdown,  took  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  died." 

"But  why,  after  you  recovered,  didn't  you  try  to 
get  your  baby  back  ? "  I  persisted. 

"I  never  thought  of  it.  The  family  and  the  nurse 
were  sure  I  had  killed  it.  So  they  soon  stopped  talk- 
ing of  it  when  they  found  they  could  not  get  me  to  say 
what  had  become  of  it.  With  me  it  was  as  if  it  had 
never  been — until  you — "  she  stopped,  looking  at  me 
fearfully. 

"You  did  worse  than  kill  your  baby!  You  aban- 
doned it  to  people  who  did  not  love  it." 

She  shrank  away  from  me.  "I  was  not  respon- 
sible." 

I  suddenly  recalled,  after  all  these  years,  what  Mrs. 
Armstrong  had  said  to  her  husband  that  day  at  lunch- 
eon, when  she  drew  his  attention  to  my  resemblance  to 
the  family  of  her  friend,  who,  she  had  remarked,  had 
always  been  "a  bit  weak-minded."  Could  this  have 
been  the  friend? 

"Was  ilrs.  William  Armstrong  ever  a  friend  of 
yours  ? "  I  asked. 
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''Kitty  Armstrong?  She  was  my  most  intimate 
friend  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  about.  Why  do 
you  ask?  And,  I  tell  you,  I  was  not  at  that  time  re- 
sponsible for  my  actions." 

"Your  baby  is  a  young  woman  now,  Mrs.  Everett, 
twenty-six  years  old." 

Her  breath  came  short.     ' '  You — you  are —  ? ' ' 

* '  I  am  your  daughter. ' ' 

"You — my  daughter?     Miss  Zentler?" 

She  bent  forward  and  gazed  at  me  intently.  "Ah, 
you  are !  You  are  Robert 's  living  image !  Oh — I  re- 
member, now,  how  we  all  thought  so  when  you  worked 
for  father.  Did  you  know  it  then?  Why  did  n't  you 
tell  us?     Ah— h— h!" 

With  a  long  moan,  she  swayed  in  her  chair.  I 
sprang  up  to  catch  her,  and  she  fell  fainting  in  my 
arms. 

I  called  for  help,  and  the  servants  came  running  in 
response,  followed  in  a  moment  by  Mary  Everett,  pale 
and  frightened  at  the  commotion. 

It  was  not  until  after  summoning  a  doctor  and  work- 
ing with  restoratives  for  half  an  hour  that  we  suc- 
ceeded, at  last,  in  bringing  her  back  to  consciousness. 
She  was,  however,  so  weak  and  ill  that  she  had  to  be 
put  to  bed. 

As  the  doctor  and  the  butler  were  about  to  carry  her 
upstairs,  she  feebly  turned  to  speak  to  me. 

' '  Stay ! ' '  she  whispered.     ' '  I  must  talk  to  you  ! ' ' 

Mary  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  Unlike  her  mother 
and  her  grandfather,  she  had  recognized  me  as  soon  as 
she  entered  the  library,  but  in  the  confusion  had  had 
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no  chance  to  do  more  than  nod  to  me,  with  a  passing 
surprise  at  my  presence  here. 

"You  are  Miss — I  forget  the  name,  but  you  were 
grandpa's  secretary  one  summer,"  she  now  said,  of- 
fering me  her  hand.  "How  do  you  do?  "What  made 
mother  faint?"  she  asked,  regarding  me  almost  sus- 
piciously.    "She  never  faints." 

"She 'shad  a  shock." 

"What  was  it?" 

"She  must  tell  you." 

"She  said  she  wished  you  to  stay.  "Will  you  come 
upstairs  with  me,  then  ? ' ' 

We  followed  the  procession  upstairs,  and  I  was  left 
waiting  in  the  Bishop's  study  until  I  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  sick-room. 

The  details  of  that  long  afternoon  would  be  tedious 
to  report,  so  I  shall  write  here  only  the  essentials :  my 
long  discussion  with  my  mother,  sitting  alone  with  her 
at  her  bedside ;  her  vague  bewildered  pain  at  hearing 
of  my  childhood  and  girlhood  (I  did  not  go  further 
than  that  in  the  story  of  my  life)  ;  her  wonder  and 
even  pride  at  my  having  risen  out  of  my  environment; 
her  own  description  of  my  father,  in  which  I  readily 
recognized  some  of  my  most  conspicuous  characteris- 
tics; her  deep  anxiety  as  to  how  this  unforeseen,  and 
I  was  sure  she  thought  unfortunate,  discovery  of  her 
daughter  could  be  managed  before  the  world. 

Yet  she  could  not  repress  some  lachrymose  sentimen- 
tality over  my  sudden  appearing  out  of  her  dead  past. 

I  found  that  it  was  with  actual  relief  that  I  realized 
how  little  my  advent  had  roused  in  her  any  genuine 
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mother  feeling  toward  me.  I  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  respond,  at  such  short  notice,  to  any  such 
emotion ;  and,  as  she  was  like  a  child  whom  one  would 
by  all  means  avoid  hurting,  I  was  glad  I  was  not  called 
upon  to  wound  her. 

What  seemed  most  deeply  to  concern  her,  just  now, 
was  the  awkw^ardness  and  difficulty  of  adjusting  the 
extraordinary  situation  in  which  she  found  herself — 
how  to  avert  any  gossip  that  could  injure  or  annoy  the 
Bishop ;  what  sort  of  tale  we  could  put  up  on  society ; 
what  disposition  could  be  made  of  me. 

I  saw  her  appraising  me  as  I  sat  beside  her,  and  I 
knew  so  well  by  what  standards  she  was  measuring  me. 
Was  I  presentable?  Was  it  possible  that  a  young 
woman  who  had  had  such  a  childhood  as  I  had  de- 
scribed to  her,  who  had  taught  a  country  school  and 
worked  as  a  hired  clerk,  could  be  presentable?  Was 
I  hopelessly  vulgar?  If  forced  to  adopt  me,  would 
the  family  be  ashamed  of  me?  Would  I  be  manage- 
able ?  Whether  I  were  good,  whether  I  were  happy — 
these,  I  know,  were  secondary  questions. 

"Have  you  a  position  now?"  she  asked  me, 

"Yes." 

' '  You  are  not  in  need  of  money  ? ' ' 

"No." 

"But,  of  course,  we  can't  let  you  stay  in  a  posi- 
tion!" she  fretted,  her  head  moving  restlessly  on  the 
pillow.  "We  shall  have  to  provide  for  you.  A  grand- 
daughter of  Bishop  Sturgiss  working  for  her  living! 
Gracious ! ' ' 
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**You  won't  have  to  provide  for  me.  I  cau  do  very 
well  for  myself." 

"Have  you  had  no  good  opportunities  to  marry? 
As  handsome  as  you  are,  I  should  think — you  are  n't 
married,  are  you  ? ' ' 

"I  have  no  husband." 

**If  only  you  had  married!  Then  you  would  at 
least  have  a  name  and  a  home.  The  thing  is  going  to 
be  impossible ! ' ' 

' '  Has  my  sister  married  ? "  I  asked. 

She  winced  involuntarily  at  hearing  me  call  the 
daughter  who  was  so  dear  to  her  my  sister. 

"No,"  she  said  a  bit  coldly.  "She  was  once  en- 
gaged to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Murray,  rector  of  St. 
Mark's  at  New  Munich.  But  he  behaved  very  badly 
toward  her.  He  accepted  a  parish  in  the  West,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  became  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Bishop  out  there,  and  broke  off  his  engagement  to  poor 
little  Mary!" 

* '  Seems  to  have  had  a  taste  for  bishops '  daughters ! ' ' 
I  smiled.  ' '  I  think  your  daughter  had  a  fortunate  es- 
cape. ' ' 

"Mary  nearly  died.  You  see,  it  was  a  greater  ad- 
vantage to  Mr.  Murray  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  where  he  had  a  church.  I  'm 
afraid  he  was  self-interested,  that  man!" 

She  sighed  deeply  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head 
wearily. 

"I  don't  know  how  on  earth  all  this  trouble  is  going 
to  affect  poor  father ! ' ' 
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''Is  it  such  a  very  great  trouble,  then,  to  have  found 
your  abandoned  daughter?"  I  asked  gently. 

''Oh,  I  know  how  deeply  you  have  been  wronged, 
and  that  you  have  every  right  to  claim  recognition  and 
support  and — " 

"Recognition  from  my  own  mother?  But,  indeed, 
I  make  no  claims  whatsoever,  and  never  shall  make 
any." 

I  rose  from  my  chair  at  her  bedside. 

"Don't  be  offended,  please!"  she  pleaded  piteously, 
putting  out  a  slim  white  hand  to  stop  me.  ' '  The  situa- 
tion is  beyond  me,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  deal  with 
it.  To  have  to  spring  such  a  thing  upon  Mary  and 
father !     Can 't  you  see  how  hard  it  all  is  ? " 

' '  You  won 't  have  to.  Let  it  be  a  secret  between  you 
and  me.  I  will  go  now,  and  shall  not  ever  trouble  you 
again." 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  her. 

"Good-by.     I  shall  go  away  and  never  come  back." 

She  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  at  the  touch — her 
own  flesh  and  blood — she  suddenly,  for  the  first  time, 
seemed  to  realize  that  I  was  really  hers.  She  held  my 
hand  in  a  fierce,  burning  clasp,  and  tears  filled  her 
eyes. 

"Please,  child,  kiss  me!" 

I  bent  and  lightly  kissed  her  forehead. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  open  door  at  the  other 
side  of  the  bed. 

"May  I  come  in?"  asked  the  Bishop's  voice. 

Mrs.  Everett  again  pressed  her  hand  to  her  head, 
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and  looked  at  me  appealingly.  1  took  it  upon  myself 
to  answer  for  her. 

"Yes,"  1  called. 

"Why,  my  dear,"  said  the  Bishop,  with  solicitous 
tenderness,  as  he  entered  and  came  to  the  bedside, 
' '  Marj^  tells  me  you  are  ill !  And  that  your  visitor, ' ' 
he  added,  turning  to  me  after  he  had  stooped  to  kiss 
his  daughter,  "is  responsible.  Miss  Wentzler,  I  be- 
lieve ? "  he  nodded  across  the  bed.  ' '  I  remem —  Ah ! 
Why,  Mary  didn't  tell  me  yoii  were  here,  Mrs.  El- 
lory!"  he  exclaimed,  coming  quickly  around  to  my 
side  of  the  bed.  "This  is  a  very  pleasant  surprise," 
he  said,  smiling  as  he  took  my  hand,  while  his  poor, 
bewildered  daughter  looked  on  wonderingly.  "It  is 
ver}^  good  of  you  to  have  come  to  see  us.  I  understood 
Mary  to  say  that  a  young  woman  who  was  once  my 
secretary — " 

He  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  his  daughter's  be- 
wilderment was  now  reflected  in  his  own  face. 

' '  You  are  IMiss  Wentzler ! ' ' 

"I  was  once.     I  'm  Mrs.  Ellory  now." 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  unravel  the  tangle :  to  con- 
vince the  Bishop  that  he  was  Mrs.  Ellory 's  grand- 
father; to  convince  the  sick  woman  that  her  newly 
found  daughter  was  not  a  nameless  pauper. 

It  seemed  to  me  that,  from  the  moment  my  mother 
realized  that  I  was  the  widow  of  the  notorious  Matthew 
Ellory,  her  attitude  toward  me  subtly  changed  from 
doubt  and  dread  and  anxiety  to  an  evident  satisfac- 
tion, a  serene  complacency.     Indeed,  under  the  effect 
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of  this  knowledge,  which  seemed  to  clear  away  so  many 
difficulties,  she  was  able  to  rise  and  dress  for  dinner. 

I  resisted  their  pressing  me  to  stay  and  dine  with 
them.  My  boys  expected  me  home.  But,  before  I  left, 
I  invited  them  all  to  dine  with  me  in  New  Munich 
next  day,  in  order  that  we  might  clear  up  a  few  more 
remaining  puzzles  of  our  strange  relation. 

It  was  at  this  dinner  that — everything  being  ap- 
parently adjusted  satisfactorily,  and  my  relatives  not 
at  all  reluctant,  now,  to  own  me,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
actually  looking  upon  me  as  a  rather  precious  acquisi- 
tion— it  was  then,  upon  this  atmosphere  of  serenity 
and  well  being,  that  I  threw  my  bomb  by  announcing 
to  them  that  I  would  not  long  be  what  they  now  be- 
held me,  since  by  the  provisions  of  my  husband's  will 
I  forfeited,  if  I  re-married,  everything  he  had  left  me 
except  a  small  annuity  and  the  care  of  his  two  sons. 

My  grandfather,  in  great  perturbation,  pointed  out 
to  me  that,  unless  my  second  marriage  were  as  ' '  splen- 
did" as  my  first,  I  would  certainly  be  much  happier 
if  I  remained  a  widow. 

' '  Think  of  the  good  you  can  do,  my  dear,  with  such 
great  wealth  as  you  now  possess !  That  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  you  ought  to  weigh  well  before  you  cast  it 
off.  Have  you  a  right — has  any  one  a  right — to  cast 
aside  such  a  sacred  responsibility,  such  opportunity  for 
doing  good,  for  helping  your  fellow  men  ?  Have  you  a 
right  ?  That  is  the  question  that  you  must  weigh  with 
earnest  prayer,  my  dear ! ' ' 

' '  The  Bishop  advises  you  so  beautifully,  my  dear ! ' ' 
sighed  my  mother. 
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"My  opportunity  for  doing  good?"  I  repeated 
thoughtfully.  ' '  Tolstoy  says  that  we  who  are  rich  will 
do  almost  anything,  these  days,  for  the  poor  man,  from 
feeding  and  clothing  him  to  giving  him  sweet  music 
and  good  advice — anything  at  all  will  we  do  for  him 
but  get  off  his  back.  Do  you  know,  I  'd  rather  get  off 
his  back  than  keep  sitting  on  it  while  I  feed  him  ?  I 
believe  I  'd  be  happier." 

' '  What  do  you  mean  by  getting  off  his  back  ? ' '  asked 
my  grandfather. 

"I  mean,  stop  living  in  idleness  on  the  product  of 
his  toil;  cease  rioting  in  luxury  at  the  expense  of  his 
want." 

"I  'm  afraid  that  foolish  fellow  Butz  has  been  giv- 
ing you  notions,  my  dear.  Take  my  advice  and  break 
off  that  acquaintance,  Margaret,"  said  the  Bishop,  in 
a  grandfatherly  tone.     "It  's  unworthy  of  you. ' ' 

A  sudden  passion  of  anger  surged  up  in  my  heart. 
I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  But,  after  an  in- 
stant, I  realized  the  folly  of  taking  this  man  seriously, 
if  he  was  my  grandfather. 

There  was  a  little  silence,  which  my  mother  broke 
impetuously : 

"I  could  almost  think,  father,  that  I  hear  and  see 
Robert  before  me !  She  has  his  voice,  his  eyes,  his  fore- 
head. And  he,  too,  believed  as  you  do,  Margaret, 
about  the  lower  classes.  He  thought  we  ought  to  treat 
them  more  as  equals.  Yes,  you  are  very  like  your 
father." 

"My  dear,"  the  Bishop  asked  me  gravely,  "are  you 
really  thinking  of  a  second  marriage?     After  your 
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splendid  first  marriage,  how  can  you  possibly  better 
yourself?" 

' '  I  think  I  am  this  time  marrying  much  more  splen- 
didly than  I  did  before. ' ' 

"Then  you  are  really  going  to  marry  again?"  he 
said — while  my  mother  and  sister  gazed  at  me  in  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  their  eyes  sparkling  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  marriage  in  the  family  more  "splendid"  and 
brilliant  than  my  first  one. 

' '  Well,  you  are  fortunate ! ' '  exclaimed  my  mother. 
"Who  is  it  this  time?" 

"I  became  engaged  yesterday,"  I  said,  "to  Dr. 
Henry  Butz,  the  superintendent  at  Readville. ' ' 

Of  course  it  was  utterly  incredible  to  my  relatives 
that  any  sane  woman  would  give  up  voluntarily  a 
great  fortune  and  go  to  live  at  the  Readville  Orphan- 
age. 

"Yes;  we  expect  to  live  at  Readville  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives,"  I  assured  them. 

When  their  protests  proved  vain,  when  they  found 
that  I  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  my  eccentric  folly, 
the  interest  that,  for  a  little  while,  they  had  seemed  to 
take  in  me  waned  quite  perceptibl3\  I  ceased  to  be 
for  them  a  personage  and  became  merelj^  a  person. 

But,  for  me,  the  best  of  life  had  just  begun. 


THE  END 
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